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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

CHARLES EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 

My LOW), 

VERY many Paroim and Civilities (received from 
You in a private Gnacity) which I have no other 
Way to acknowledgCf will, I hope, excuse this Pre^^ 
sumption) but the ^istice t as a Spectator, owe your 
Character, places me above the want of an Excuse^ 
Candor and Openness of Heart, which shine in all vour 
Words and Actions, exacts the highest Esteem from 
all who have the Honour to Imow You, and a 
winning Condescension to all subordinate to You, made 
Business a Pleasure to those who executed it under 
You, at the same time that it heightened Her Majesty's 
Favour to all who had the Happiness of havmg it 
convey'd through your Handsi A Secretary of State, 
in the Interests of Mankind, joined with that of his 
Fellow'^Subjects, accomplished with a great Facility and 
Elegance in all the Modem as well as Ancient Lan/ 
guages, was a lumpy and proper Member of a Ministry, 
by whose Services your Sovereign and Country are 
in so hi^h and flourishing a Condition, as makes all 
other Pnnoes and Potentates powerful or inconsiderable 
in Europe, as they are Friends or Enemies to Greats' 
Brhahh The Importance of those great Events which 
happened during that Administration, in which Your 
Lcrahip bore so important a Charge, will be acknow^^ 
ledg^d as long as Time shall endure) 1 shall not therefore 
attempt to rehearse those Illustrious Passages, but give 
this Application a more private and particular Turn, in 
drsifing your Lordship would contmue your Favour 
and Patronage to me, as You are a Gentleman of the 
VI. A most 
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most polite Literature^ and perfectly accomplished in 
the Knowledge of Books and Men, which makes it 
necessary to oeseech your Indulgence to the following 
Leaves, and the Author of themi Who is, with the 
greatest Truth and Respect, 

My Lordf 

Your Lordship's 

Obliged, Obedient, and 

Humble Servant^ 

THE SPECTATOR. 
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No, 395. 
Tucfday, 



Ouod nunc rath est, Impetus ante hUt0 — Ovid. Ju^« 3, 

BEWARE ot the Ides of March, said the Roman ' 
Augur to JtiUtss Caesar f Beware of the Month of 
May, says the British Spectator to his fair Country'' 
women. The Caution of the first was unhappily 
neglected, and Cassat^s Confidence cost him his Life. 
I am apt to flatter my self that my pretty Readers had 
much more Regard to the Advice I gave them, since 
I have yet received very few Accounts of any notorious 
Trips made in the last Month. 

But tho' I hope for the best, I shall not pronounce 
too positively on this Point, 'till I have seen forty 
Weeks well over, at which Period of Time, as my 
good Friend Sir Roger has often told me, he has more 
Business as a Justice of Peace, among the dissolute 
young People in the Country, than at any other Season 
of the Year. 

Neither must I forget a Letter which I received near 
a Fortnight since from a Lady, who, it seems, could 
hold out no longer, telling me she looked upon the 
Month as then out, for that she had all along reckoned 
by the New Stile. 

On the other hand, I have great Reason to believe, 
from several angry Letters wmch have been sent to 
me by disappointed Lovers, that my Advice has been 

3 of 
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Na395. of very signal Sertice to the fair Sex, who* according 
Tue$^y, to the old rroYcrb, were Forewarned forearm'd, 
l7iZ ^^^ ^' ^^^ Gentlemen tells me, that he would 

have given me an hundred Pounds, rather than I should 
have published that Paperi for that his Mistress, who 
had promised to explain her self to him about the 
beginning of May, upon reading that Discourse told 
him that she would gire bhn her Answer in Tune# 

Tbyrsis acquaints me, that when he desir'd Sylrim 
to take a Walk in the Fields, she told him the Spectator 
bad forbidden her. 

Another of my Correspondents, who writes himself 
Mat Meager, complains, that whereas he constantly 
used to Break&ffit with his Mistress upon Chocolate, 
going to wait upon her the first of May he found his 
usual Treat very much changed for the worse, and 
has been forced to feed ever since upon Green Tea* 

As I begun this Critical Season with a Caveat to the 
Ladies, I uiatl conclude it with a Congratulation, and 
do most heartily w^ them Joy of their hxppY Deliveri^ 
ance« 

They may now reflect with Pleasure on the Dangers 
they have escaped, and lode back with as mudi &ti8^ 
faction on the Perils that direatned them, as their 
Great grandmothers cKd formerly on the burning 
Ploughshares, after havii]^ passed through the Ordem 
Try2* The hisfigations of the Spring are now abated 
The Nightixigale gives over her Loredahotsr'd Song, 
as Milton phtasts it, the Blossoms are fallen, and the 
Be^ of Fbwers swept away by the Scythe of the 
Mower* 

t shall now aflow nxy Fair Readers to return to their 
Romances and Chocolate, provided they trnke use cl 
them with Moderation, *m about the middle of the 
Month, when the Sun shall have made some Progress 
in the Crak Nothing is more danger ous , than too 
much Confidence and Security* The Trojans, who 
stood upon their Guard all the while the Gredam lay 
before their Crty, when they fancied the Siege was 
raised, and the Danger past, were the very next N^ 
burnt in their Beds* f must dso observe, that as ia 

some 
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a perpetual Sprmg, so in some No. 395« 
ere is a perpetual May% These Ttics^ay, 
Unariam in Chastity, whom I {^2! 
5tant Diet I cannot think these 



some Climates there is a perpetual Sprii^,_ so income No. 395« 
Female Constitutions there '" t- ^ 

are a kind of Valetudinarians' 
would continue in a constant 

wholly out of Danger, 'till they have looked upon the 
odier Sex at least Five Years through a Pair of Spectacles* 
W1LL0 Honeycomb has often assured me, that 'tis much 
easier to steal one of this Species, when she is passed 
her grand Climacterick, than to carry off an icy Girl on 
diis side Rve and Twentyi and that a Rake of his 
Acquaintance, who had in vain endeavoured to gain the 
Affections of a youn^; Lady of Fifteen, had at last made 
Us Fortune by runnmg away with her Grandmother* 

But as I do not design this Speculation for the Ercr" 
greens of the Sex, I shall again apply my self to those 
who would willingly listen to the Dictates of Reason 
and Virtue, and can now hear me in cold Blood If 
there are any who have forfeited their Innocence, they 
must now consider themselves under that Melancholy 
View, in which Cbamonf regards his Sister, in those 
beautiful Line& 

Loag she ilourish'd, 

Grew sweet to Sense, and lovely to the Eye, 
'Till at the last a cruel Spoiler came, 
Cropt this hit Rose, and rifkd all its Sweetness, 
Then cast it like a loathsome Weed away* 

On the contrary, she who has observed the timely 
Cautions I ^ gave her, and lived up to the Rules of 
Modesty, will now Flourish like a Rose in June, with 
aU her Virgin Blushes and Sweetness about heri I 
must, however, desire these last to consider, how shame/ 
fill it would be for a General, who has made a successful 
Canu^aign, to be surprised in his Winter/Quartersi It 
would be no less di^onourable for a Lady to bse, in 
any other Month of the Year, what she has been at 
iStut Pains to preserve in May^ 

There is no Charm in the Female Sex, that can 
st^y the Place of Virtue^ Without Innocence Beauty 
it unlovely, and Quality contemptible. Good breeding 
degenerates into Wantonness, and Wit into Impudence 
It 18 observedf that all the Virtues are represented by 

both 
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Na 395* both Painters and StatuarieSi under Female Shapes ; but 
Tues^y, if any one of them has a more particular Title to that 
]^f^^' Sex, it is Modesty. I shall leave it to the Divines to 
guard them against the opposite Vice, as they may be 
overpowered by Temptations} It is sufficient for me to 
have warned them against it, as they may be led astray 
by Instinct 

/ desire this Paper may be read with more than 
ordinary Attention^ at all Tea-tables within the Gties 
of London and Westminster. X 

No. 396. 

[STEELE] Vcdnetday, June 4* 

Barbara, Celarenti Darli, Perio, BaraUptoa* 

HAVING a great deal of Business upon my Hands 
at present,! shall beg the Reader's Leave to present 
him with a Letter that I received about half a Year ago 
from a Gentleman of Cambridge^ who stiles himself 
Peter de Quir, I have kept it by me some Months, 
and though I did not know at first what to make of it, 
upon my reading it over very frequently I have at last 
discovered several Conceits in iti I would not there^ 
fore have my Reader discouraged if he does not take 
them at the first PerusaL 

* To Mr, SPBCTATOfo 

Fjrom St John's College^ Cambridge, Feb, 3. 1712. 

Sir, 
The Monopoly of Punns in this University has been 
an immemorial Privilege of the Jobnians\ and we can't 
help resenting the late Invasion of our ancient Right 
as to that Particular, bv a little Pretender to Clenchmg 
in a neighbouring College, who in an Application to 

Jou by way of Letter, awhile ago, stiled himself 
^bilobrane, Dear Sir, as you are by Character a 
n^fest Well/wisher to Speculation, you will excuse a 
Remark which this Gentleman's Passion for the Brunette 
has suggested to a Brother Theorist} 'tis an Offer to/ 
wards a mechanic^ Account of his Lapse to Punning, 
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for he belongs to a Set of Mortals^ who value themselyes No. 396. 
upon an uncommon Mastery in the more humane and Y^^^^ 
polite Part of Letters. A Conquest by one of thisTjJ2^4 
Species of Females gives a very odd Turn to the In/ {712, ' 
tellectuals of the captivated Person, and very different 
from that Way of thinking which a Triumph from the 
Eyes of another more emphatically of tne fair Sex, 
does generally occasion* It fills the Imagination with 
an Ammblage of such Ideas and Pictures as are hardly 
any thing but Shade, such as Night, the Devil, £00 
These Portraitures very near over/power the Light of 
the Understanding, almost benight the Faculties, and 
fiive that melancholv Tincture to the most sanguine 
Complexion, which this Gentleman calls an Induction 
to be in a Brown/study, and is usually attended with 
worse Consequences, in case of a Repulse* During this 
Twilight of mtellecte, the Patient is extremely ant, as 
Love IS the most witty Passion in Nature, to offer at 
some pert Sallies now and then, by way of Bourish, 
t^on the amiable Enchantress, and unfortunately stumbles 
upon that Mongrel miscreated (to speak in Miltonic) 
land of Wit, vulgarly termed, the Punn* It would not 

be much amiss to consult Dr/ T W (who is 

certainly a very able Projector, and whose System of 
Divinity and Spiritual Mechanicks obtains very mudi 
among the better Part of our Under/Graduates) whether 
a general Inter/marriage, enjoined by Parliament, be/ 
tween this Sisterhood of the Olive Beauties, and the 
Fraternity of the People called Quakers, wodd not be 
a very serviceable Expedient, and abate that Overflow 
dl Light which shines within them so powerfully, that 
it dames their Eyes, and dances them mto a thousand 
Vagaries of Error and Enthusiasm* These Reflexions 
may impart some Light towards a Discovery of the 
Origin of Punning among us, and the Foundation of 
its prevailing so long in this famous Body* Tis notorious 
from the Instance under Consideration, that it must be 
owing chiefly to the use of brown Ju»s, muddy Belch, 
and me Fumes of a certain memorabfe Place of Ren^^ 
dezvous with us at Meals, known by the Name of 
Staincoai Hole, For the Atmosphere of the Kitdben, 

like 
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Na 396. like tfaie Tail of a Comiet, predomiiiates least about the 
Wedoet/ Fi|*e, but residea behind, and fills the fragrant Receptacle 
IuQe4 iboyei^meiitioned BesideSf 'tis farther observable, that 
1712« ' ^ delicate Spirits among us, who declare against thfCB^ 
nauseous Proceedings, sip Tea, and put up for Critic 
and Amour, profess likewise an equal Abhorrence for 
Punning, the ancient innocent Diversion of this $ociet]r# 
After all, Sir, tho' it may appear something absurd, that 
I seem to ^qpproach you wim the Air of an Advocate 
for Punning, (you who have justified your Censures 
of the Practice m a set Dissertation t^on that Subject) 
jft, I'm confident, you'll think it abundantly attoneo 
for by observing, that this humbler Exercise may be 
as instrumental in diverting; us from any innovating 
Schnnes and Hypothesis m ^it, as dwelling upon 
honest Orthodox Logic would be in securing us from 
Heresie in Religion^ Had Mr« W — ^^'s Resean:hes been 
eonfin'd within the Bounds of R^mw or Crsckantborp, 
that learned News/monger might have acauiesc'd in 
what the holy Oracles pronounced upon tne Deluge 
like other Christiansf and had the surprising Hit, Lr—y 
been content with the Employment of refining iq)pa 
Sbakespeat^s Points and Quibbles, (for which hi must 
be allowed to have a siq^lative Genius) and now and 
then penning a Cat^ or a Ditty, instead of inditing 
Odes, and Scmnets, the Gentlemen of the Boa Goust in 
the Pit would never have been put to all that Grimace 
in damning the Fripjpery of State, the Poverty and 
Languor of Thoi^t, the unnatural Wit, and inartificial 
Structure of his Dramas* 
/ s^m Sit, 

Your y^ry bumble Servant, 

Peter de Quir/ 

No, 397, 

[ADDISOK] Thursday, June 5. 



• Dolor ipte ditertum 



Pecerat ^/— Orid 

AS the Stoick Philosophers discard all Passions in 
general, they will not allow a Wise Man so much 
as to pity the Afflictions of another. If thou aeest thy 

Friend 
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Friend in Trouble, says Epictetus, tbw may'st put on Nj* 397, 
d I-ook <rf Sorrow, and condole with him, but take ^^^wr«Jay, 
care that thy Sorrow be not reaL The more rigid of]^*| ' 
du9 Sect would not c^nply so for as to shew even 
sudi an outward Appearance of Grieff but when one 
t^ them of any Calamity that had befollen even the 
nearest of their Acquaintance, would immediately reply. 
What is that to me? If you aggravated the Circunv 
stances of the Affliction, and shewed how one Mis^" 
fertune was followed by another, die Answer was still, 
All this may be true, but what is it to me? 

For my own part, I am of Opinion, Compassion 
doe* not only refine and civilize Human Nature, but 
has something in it more pleasing and agreeable than 
what can be met with in such an indolent Haziness, 
such an Inference to Manldnd as that in wmch the 
Stoicka placed their Wisdom. As Love is the most 
delightful Passion, Pity is nothing else but Love softned 
by a degree of Sorrow i in short, it is a kind of please 
ing Anguish, as well as generous Sympathy, that knits 
Mankind together, and blends them in the same 
common Lot 

Those who have laid down Rules for Rhetorick or 
Poetry, advise the WtxX^ to work himiself up, if possible, 
tp the pitch of Sorrow which he endeavours to produce 
in others. There are none therefote who stir \$p Pity 
so much as those who indite their own Sufferings* 
Grief has a natural Eloquence belonging to it, and 
breaks out in more moving Sentiments than can be 
st^plied by the finest Imagination* Nature on this 
Ckxasion dictates s thousand Passionate things whidi 
cannot be supplied by Art 

It is for this Reason that the short Speeches or 
Sen t ences which we often meet with in Histories, make 
a deeper Impression on the Mind of the Reader, than 
die most kdboured Strokes in a well written Tragedy* 
Truth and Matter of Fact sets the Person actually More 
us in the one, whom Faction places at a grea^ Distance 
from us in the other* I do not remember to have seen 
any Ancient or Modem Story more affecting than a 
Letter of Aon of Bologac^ wife to King msuj the 

mghth 
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No. 397. Eighth, and Mother to Queen Elizabeth, which is still 
Thursday, extant in the Cotton LibrarVf as written by her own 
fe!^' Hand 

Shakespeat himself could not have made her talk in 
a Strain so suitable to her Condition and Character* 
One sees in it the Expostulations of a slighted Lover, 
the Resentments of an injured Woman, and the Sorrows 
of an imprisoned Queen* I need not acquaint my 
Reader that this Princess was then under rrosecution 
for Disloyalty to the King's Bed, and that she was 
afterwards publickly behea£d upon the same Account, 
though this Prosecution was believed by many to pro«^ 
ceed, as she herself intimates, rather tt'om the Kind's 
Love to Jane Seymour, than from any actual Crime m 
Ann of Bologne» 

* Queen Ann Boleyn's last Letter to King Henry* 

Sir, 
Cotton Lib, YouT Grace's Displeasure, and my Imprison/ 
Otbo C 10. ment, are things so strange unto me, as what 
to write, or what to excuse, I am altogether ignorant 
Whereas you send unto me (willing me to confess a 
Truth, and so obtain your Favour) by such an one, whom 
you know to be nune ancient professed Enemy, I no 
sooner received this Message by him, than I rightly 
conceived your Meaning! and if, as you say, confessing 
a Truth indeed may procure my Safety, I shall with all 
Willingness and Duty perform your Command 

But let not your Grace ever imagine, that your poor 
Wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a Fault, where 
not so much as a Thought thereofjpr^eded And to 
speak a Truth, never Prince had W ife more Loyal in 
all Duty, and in all true Affection, than you have ever 
found in Anne Boleyn \ with which Name and Place I 
could willingly have contented my self, if God and your 
Grace's Pleasure had been so pleased* Neither did I at 
any time so far forget my self in my Exaltation, or 
received Queenship, but that I always looked for such 
an Alteration as now I find i for the Ground of tny Pre^ 
ferment being on no surer Foundation than your Grace's 
Fancy, the least Alteration I knew was fit and sufficient 

to 
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to draw that Fancy to some other Subject You have No. Z97, 
chosen me, from a low Estate* to be your^ Queen and Thursday, 
Companion, far beyond my Desert or Desire* If thenj^^^^' 
vou found me worthy of such Honour, good your Grace 
let not any light Fancy, or bad Coui^el of mine Enemies, 
withdraw your Princely Favour from me) neither let 
that Stain, that unworthy Stain, of a Disloyal Heart 
to'wards your good Grace, ever cast so foul a Blot on 
your most Dutiful Wife, and the In&uxt/Princess your 
Daughter. Try me, good King, but let me have a law&il 
Tryal, and let not my sworn Enemies sit as my Accusers 
and Judges i Yea let me receive an open Tryal, for my 
Truth shall fear no open Shames dien shall you see 
either mine Innocency cleared, your Suspicion and Con#^ 
science satisfied, the Ignominy and Slander of the World 
stopped, or my Guilt evenly declared So that whatsoever 
God or you may determine of me, your Grace may be 
freed from an open Censure, and mine Offence being 
so lawfully proved, your Grace is at Liberty, both before 
God and Man, not only to execute worthy Punishment 
on me as an unlawful wife, but to follow your Affection, 
already settled on that Party, for whose sake I am now 
as I am, whose Name I could some good while since 
have pointed unto, your Grace being not ignorant of my 
Su^don therein. 

But if you have already determined of me, and that 
not only m^ Death, but an Infamous Slander must bring 
you the enjoying of your desired Happiness ^ then I 
desire of God, that he will pardon your great Sin therein, 
and likewise mine Enemies, the Instnsments thereof; 
and that he will not call you to a strict Account for your 
unprincely and cruel Usage of me, at his general Judg/ 
ment Seat, where both you and myself must shoruy 
smpear, and in whose Judgment I doubt not (whatsoever 
the World may think of me) mine Innocence shall be 
openly known, and sufGciendy cleared 

My last and only Request shall be, that my self may 
only bear the Burthen of your Grace's Displeasure, and 
that it may not touch the innocent Souls of those poor 
Gentlemen, who (as I understand) are likewise in strait 
Imprisonment for my sake# If ever I have found Favour 

in 
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No. 397« in your Si^ht, if ever the Name of Ann Boleyn hatili 

Thursd^yf been pleasing in your Ears, then let me obtain this 

1^2! Reqpiest, and I will so leave to trouble your Grace any 

fairiherf with mine earnest Prayers to the Trinity to 

have your Grace in his good Keeping, and to direct 

you in all your Actions* From my doleful Prison ia 

the Towct, this sixth of May\ % 

Your most Loyal 

and ever Faithful Wife, 
L Ann Boleyn#' 

No, 398. 

[STEELE] Friday, June 6. 

lnBanir€ paret ewta rathoe modoque^—Hot» 

CYNTHIO and Flavia are Persons of Distinction in 
this Town, who have been Lovers these ten 
Months last past and writ to each other for Gallantry 
sake, under those feigned Names ^ Mr# Such a one and 
Mrs, Such a one not being capable of raising the 
Soul out of the ordinary Tracts and Passages ofLifef 
up to that Elevation which makes the Life of the 
miamoured so much superior to that of the rest of the 
World* But ever since the beauteous Cecilia has made 
sudi a Figure as she now does in the Circle of charming 
Women, Cyatbio has been secretly one of her Adorers, 
Lastitia has been the finest Woman in Town these three 
Months, and so long Cyntbio has acted the Part of a Lover 
very aukwardly in the Presence of Flavia, Flavia has 
been too blind towards him, and has too sincere an Heart 
of her own to observe a thousand things which would 
have discovered this Change of Mind to any one less 
engaged than she was, Cyntbio was musing Yesterday 
in the Piazza in Covent Garden^ and was saying; to him/ 
self that he was a very ill Man to go on in visiting and 
professing Love to Flavia^ when his Heart was enttu^ed 
to another. It is an Infirmity that I am not constant 
to Flavia \ but it would be still a greater Crime, since I 
cannot continue to bve her, to profess that I do. To 
marry a Woman with the Coldness that usually indeed 

comes 
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on after Marriage, is rtuning ones self with ones No. 396^ 

Bfes openi besides it is really doing her an Ii^ury* This piditTf 

b»t Consideration, forsooth, of injitring her in persisting, jyo^ ^' 

aade him resolve to break off upon the first favourable 

Opportunity of making her angry« When he was in this 

Thought, he saw Robin the Porter, who waits at Will% 

Coffee-house, passing by« Xobini you must know, is the 

b^t Man in Town lor carrying a Billet f tfie Fellow tuis 

a thin Body, swift Step^ demure Lodis, sufficient Sense, 

and knows the Town# This Man carry'd CyntMs first 

Letter to Havhii and by frequent Errands ever since, is 

well known to her. The FeUow covers hk Knowledge 

of the Nature of his Messages with the most exquisite low 

Humour imaginablei The first he obliged Flavia to take, 

was by comj^iining to her that he had a Wife and three 

Chikfaren, and if ^e did not take that Letter, which, he 

was sure, there was no Harm in, but rather Love, his 

Family must go s up per less to Bed, for the Gentleman 

would pay him accming as he did his Business Xobhi 

therefore Cpitbio now thought fit to make use ^ and 

gave him Orders to wait before FIavia% Door, and ijf she 

called him to her, and asked whether it was Cyotbio who 

passed by, he should at first be loth to own it was, but 

upon Importunity confess it There needed not much 

Seareh into that Part of the Town to find a wdt^dressed 

Hussey fit for the Purpose CyntUo designed htr# As 

soon as he bdieved Robin was posted, he drove by 

Flavians Lodgings in an Hadtney/Coach and a Woman 

in it Rdbin was at the Door talking with Flavia'u Maid, 

and Qoiitfa/opull'd up the Glass as surprized, and hid his 

Associate^ Tne Report of this Circumstance soon flew 

I t^ Stairs^ wd Robin oouU not deny but the Genttiteman 

hrvottred his Masterr yet if it was he, be was sure llie 

Lady was but his Cousin viiom he had seen sdc far him} 

adding that he believed she was a poor Relation, because 

they made her wait one Morning till he was awake. 

I Fkrria immediatdhr writ the foUowing Epistle, which 

Robin brought to Witt 9. 



'Sir 
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No. 398. 'Sir, June A, mi. 

y^^\' It 18 in Tain to deny it, basest, falsest of Mankind^ my 
1712, ' maid, as well as the Bearer, saw you* 

The injured Bavia/ 

After CyntMo had read the Letter, he asked Robin how 
she looked, and what she said at the Delivery of it Robin 
said she spoke short to him, and 'called him back again, 
and had notUfl^ to say to him, and bid him and all die 
Men in the world go out of her Sight) but the Maid 
followed, and bid him bring an Answer* 

Cynfbio returned as follows* 

* Madam, June 4, Tiiree Afternoon, 1712* 
That your Maid and the Bearer has seen me very often 

is very certain ; but I desire to know, being engaged at 
Picket, what your Letter means by 'tis in vain to deny it 
I shall stay here all the Evening* 

Your amazed Cynthio*' 
As soon as Robin arrived with this, Havia answered { 

*Dear Cynthio, 
I have walked a Turn or two in my Anti/chamber 
since I writ to you, and have recovered my self from an 
impertinent Fit which you ou^ht to forgive me i and de^' 
sire you would come to me mmiediatdy to laugh off a 
Jealousie that you and a Creature of the Town went by in 
a Hackney^Ooach an Hour ago* 

/ am your most bumble Servant, 

FLAVIA* 

I will not open the Letter which my Cynttdo writ, upon 
the Misapprehension you must have been under when 
you writ for want of hearing the whole Qrcumstance** 

Robin came back in an Instant, and Cynttno answered i 

Hall an Hour, six Minutes after Three, 

* Madam, June 4, Will's Coffee^House* 

It is certain I went by your Lodging with a Gentle/ 
woman to whom I have the Honour to be known) she is 

indeed 
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indeed my RelatioOf and a pretty sort of WomaiL But Na 398* 
your starting Maimer of Writing, and owning you have ^^^Y* 
not done me the Honour so mudi as to open my Letter, {7^^ ' 
has in it sometliing very unaccountable, and alarms one 
diat has had Thoughts of passing his Days with you# 
But I am bom to admire you with all your little Imper^ 
fection& 

CYNTHIO/ 

Robin run back, and brought for Answer^ 
' Exact Sir, that are at Wiirs Coffee^House six Minutes 
after Three, /ane 4 1 one that has had Thoughts, and all 
my little Imperfections. Sir, come to me immediately, or 
I shall determine what may perhaps not be very pleasing 
to yoo# 

FLAVIA,' 

Fobm gave an Account that she looked excessive angry 
when she gave him the Letter) and that he told her, for 
she asked, that Cyntbio only looked at the Clock, taking 
Snuff, and writ two or three Words to the Top of the 
Letter when he gave him hi& 

Now the Plot thickened so well, as that Cyntbio saw 
he had not much more to do to accomplish being irre/ 
concileably banished, he writ, 

'Afacbm, 
I have that Prejudice in Favour of all you do, that it 
is not possible for you to determine upon what will not 
be very pleasing to, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

CYNTHIO/ 

This was delivered, and the Answer returned, in a 
little more than two Seconds^ 

'Sir, 
Is it come to this? You never loved mej and the 
Creature you were with is the oroperest Person for your 
Associate* I despise you, and nope I shall soon hate you 
as a Villain to 

Tbe Credulous Flavian' 
Robin 
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Na 398. Robki tm hack, with 

1712. Your Credulity whca vou are to gaiH ydttf Poifit, 

and Suspicion when you fear to lose tit make it ^ ytty 
hard Part to behave as becomes 

Your bumble Slarci 

CYNTHIO; 

Xobin wUpt away, «nd rttuvned wHh, 

'Mr. Well/ofd, 
Flavia and Cynfhio are no more. I rellere you from 
the hard Part of which you complain, and hstnish you 
from my Sight for ever* 

Ann Meaii! 

Robin had a Crown for his Afternoon's Workt and 
thii is puUished to admonish Cedlia io avenge the m)ury 
done to Playia, T 

No. 39?. 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, June % 

tft memo in $ese teatat descendere f—Fets* 

HYPOCRISIE at the fashionable Btki of the Town, is 
very different from Hypocrisie in the City. ^ The 
modish Hypocrite endeavours to appear more Vicious 
than he rorlly is, the other kind of Hyooerite more 
Virtuous. The formter is afraid of every tfakig thaft his 
the Shew of Religion in it, and would ht ihot^ht en/ 
gaged ki many Cnmiilal Osdlantries and Amours, which 
Efe IB liot gMilty oi The latter assumes a Face of Sanctity, 
and covers a Multitude of Vices under a seeming Religious 



3ut there is another kind of Hypoerisie, whcdb diflei*i 
from both these, and which I intmd to make the Subject 
of this Paperi I mean that Hypocrisie, by which a Man 
does not only deceive the World, but vety often imposes 
on himselff Thart Hy pocr i ^, whidi eonceals hk own 
Hciart from him, idid makett him befieve he k m6n 
virtuous than he really is, and either not attend to Us 
Vices, of ntbtake even his Vices for Virtues. It is this 

fatal 
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fatal Hypocrisie and Selt^eceit, which is taken notice oi No. 399« 
in those Words, Who can understand bh Ertours J ^^^^^Yt 
cleanse thou me from secret Faults* |j|l^ ^' 

If the open Professors of Impiety deserve the utmost 
Application and Endeavours of Moral Writers to recover 
them from Vice and Folly, how much more may those 
lay a Claim to their Care and Compassion, who are walk/ 
ing in the Paths of Death, while they faincy themselves 
engaged in a Course of Virtue! I shall endeavour, there/ 
fore, to lay down some Rules for the Discovery of those 
Vices that lurk in the secret Comers of the Soul, and to 
shew my Reader those Methods by which he may arrive 
at a true and impartial Knowledge of himseli The usual 
Means prescribed for this Purpose, are to examine our 
selves by the Rules which are laid down for our Direction 
in Sacred Writ, and to compare our Lives with the Life of 
that Person who acted up to the Perfection of Human 
Nature, and is the standing Example, as well as the great 
Guide and Instructor, of those who receive his Doctrmes^ 
Though these two Heads cannot be too much insisted 
t^ottf I shall but just mention them, since they have been 
handled by manv Great and Eminent Writers^ 

I would therefore propose the following Methods to the 
Consideration of such as would find out their secret Faults, 
and make a true Estimate of themselves* 

In the first Place, let them consider well what are the 
Characters which they bear among their Enemies* Our 
Friends very often flatter us, as much as our own Hearts* 
They either do not see our Faults, or conceal them from 
us, or soften them by their Representations, after such a 
manner, that we think them too trivial to be taken notice 
o£ An Adversary, on the contrary, makes a stricter 
Search into us, discovers every Flaw and Imperfection 
in our Tempers, and though his Malice may set them in 
too strong a Light, it has generally some Ground for what 
it advances* A Friend exaggerates a Man's Virtues, an 
Enemy inflames his Crimes* A Wise Man should give 
a just Attention to both of them, so far as they may tend 
to the Improvement of the one, and the Diminution of the 
other* Plutarch has written an Ess^y on the Benefits 
which a Map may receive from his Enemies, and, among 
VI. B the 
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No. 399. the good Fruits of Enmity, mentions this in particular, 

Satur^y, ^^ gy ^ Reproaches which it casts upon us we see the 

i7U, worst side of our selves, and open our Eyes to several 

Blemishes and Defects in our Lives and Conversations, 

which we should not have observed, without the help of 

such ill/natured Monitors. 

In order likewise to come at a true Knowledge of our 
selves, we should consider, on the other hand, how iat we 
may deserve the Praises and Approbations which the 
World bestow upon us i whether the Actions they cele#^ 
brate proceed frcm laudable and worthy Motives, and how 
far we are really possessed of the Virtues which gain us 
Applause among &ose with whom we converse. Such a 
ReDection is ab^lutely necessary, if we consider how apt 
we are either to value or condemn our selves by the 
Opinions of others, and to sacrifice the Report of our own 
Hearts to the Judgment of the World 

In the next puce, that we may not deceive our selves 
in a Point of so mudh Importance, we should not lay too 
great a Stress on any supposed Virtues we possess that 
are of a doubtful Nature t And such we may esteem all 
those in which Multitudes of Men dissent from us, who 
are as good and wise as our selves. We should always 
act with great Cautiousness and Circumspection in Points 
where it is not impossible that we may be deceived 
Intemperate Zeal, Bigotry and Persecution for any Party 
or Opinion, how praise/worthy soever they may appear 
to weak Men of our own Principles, produce inmiite 
Calamities among Mankind, and are hi^y Criminal in 
their own Nature i and yet how many rersons eminent 
for Piety suffer such monstrous and aosurd Principles of 
Action to take Root in their Minds under the Colour of 
Virtues? For my own part, I must own I never yet 
knew any Party so just and reasonable, that a Man could 
foUow it in its Height and Violence, and at the same 
time be innocent 

We should likewise be very apprehensive of those 
Actions which proceed from natural Constitution, favour'' 
ite Passions, particular Education, or whatever promotes 
our worldly Interest or Advantage. In these and the 
like G»es, a Man's Judgment is easily perverted, and a 

wrong 
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wrong Bias hung upon his Mind These are the Inlets No. 399« 
of Prejudicef the unguarded Avenues of the Mind, by^^^^<<^f 
which a thousand Er^rs and secret Faults find Admission, |^^ ^' 
without being observed or taken Notice of. A wise Man 
will suspect those Actions to which he is directed by 
something besides Reason, and always apprdiend some 
concealed Evil in every Resolution that is of a dk^table 
Nature, when it is comformable to his particular Temper, 
his Age, or Way of Life, or when it favours his Pleasure 
or his Profit 

There is nothing of filter Importance to us than 
thus diligently to fit our Thoughts, and examine all these 
dark Recesses of the Mind, if we would establish our 
Souls in such a solid and substantial Virtue, as will turn 
to Account in that great Day, when it must stand the 
Test of infinite Wisdom and Justice* 

I shall conclude this Essay with observing, that the 
two kinds of Hypocrisie I have here spoken of, namely 
that of deceivii^ the World, and that of imposing on our 
selves, are toucned with wonderful Beauty in the hundred 
and thirty ninth Psalm* The Folly of the first kind 
of Hypocrisie is there set forth by Keflections on God's 
Omniscience and Onmipresence, which are celebrated 
in as noble Strains of Poetry as any other I ever met 
with, either Sacred or Prophane* The other kind of 
Hypocrisie, whereby a Man deceives himse^ is intimated 
in the two last Verses, where the Psalmist addresses 
himself to the great Searcher of Hearts in that emphatical 
Petition f Try me, O God, and seek the ground of my 
Heart t prove me, and examine my Thoughts, Look 
well if there be any way of wickedness in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting, L 

Na 400* 

[STEELE] Monday, June 9. 

Lattt aoguis in hetba, — \kg, 

IT should, methinks, preserve Modesty^ and its Interests 
in the World, that the Transgression of it always 
creates Offence i and the very Purposes of Wantonness 
are defeated by a Carriage which has in it so much 

Boldness 
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Npir40a Boldness, as to intimate that Fear and Reluctance are 
^^S^* ^te extinguished in an Object which would be others 
I712, ' wise desirable^ It was said of a Wit of the last Age, 



Sidney has that prerailing gentle Art, 
Wbkh can with a reaiaUeaa Charm impart 
The looaeat Wiahea to the ehaateat Heart t 
Raiae auch a Conflict, kindle auch a Fire, 
Between declining Virtue and Deaire, 
That the poor ranquiah*d Maid diaaolrea away 
In Dreama all Night, in Sigha and Teara all Day, 



} 



This prevailing gentle Art was made up of Com*' 
plaisance, Courts!^, and artful Conformity to me Modesty 
of a Woman's Manners* Rusticity, broad Expression, 
and forward Obtrusion, offend those of Education, and 
make the Transgressors odious to all who have Merit 
enough to attract Regard It is in this Taste that the 
Scenary is so beautifufiy ordered in the Description which 
Antony makes, in the Dialogue between him and Dola^ 
bella, of Cleopatra in her Sarge# 

Her Galley down the Silver Cydnos row'di 
The TacldingSilk, the Streamera war'd with Gold\ 
The Gentle winda were lodg'd in purple Saila\ 
Her Nympha, Hke Nereida, round her Couch were plae'd, 
Where ahe, another Sea-born Venus, lay, 
She lay, and han'd her Cheek upon her Hand, 
And caat a Look ao languiahinav aweet, 
Aa if, aecure of all Beholdera' Hearta, 
Neglecting ahe could take them* Boya like Cupids 
Stood fanning with their painted Winga the Winda 
That play'd about her Facei but if ahe amil'd, 
A darting Ghry aeem'd to blaze abroad, 
That Men'a deairing Eyea were never weary'd. 
But hung upon the Object To aoft Plutea 
The ailver Oara kept Timei and while they played, 
The Hearing jMve new Pleaaure to the Sight, 
And both to Thought 

Here the Imagination is warmed with all the Objects 
presented, and yet there is nothing that is luscious, or 
what raises any Idea more loose than that of a beautiful 
Woman set off to Advantage^ The like, or a more deli/ 
cate and careful Spirit of Modesty, appears in the following 
Passage in one oi Hit, Philips b Pastorals^ 

Breathe 
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Breathe soft ye WindBt ye Waters gently Bow, f^ 400^ 

Shield her ye Trees, ye Flowers around her grow, MondaVf 

Ye Swains, I beg you, pass in Silence by, jun^ 9^ 

My Lore in yonder Vale asleep does lie* 1712, 

Desii^ 18 coTfected when there is a Tenderness or 

Admiration expressed which partakes the Passbn* Licen/ 

tious Language has something brutal in it, which dis/ 

firraces Humanity, and leaves us in the Condition of the 

Savages in the Field But it may be asked to what good 

Use can tend a Discourse of this Kind at all? It is to 

alarm chaste Ears against such as have what is above 

called the prevailing gentle Art Masters of that Talent 

are capable of cloathmg their Thoughts in so soft a I>ress, 

and something so Distant from the secret Purpose of their 

Heart, that the Imagination of the Unguarded is toudied 

with a Fondness iraich grows too insensibly to be re^ 

sisted Much Care and CMkottn for the Lady's Welfare, 

to seem afraid lest she should be annoyed by the very 

Air which surrounds her, and this uttered rather witn 

kind Looks, and expressed hj an Interjection, an Ah, or 

an Oh, at some little Hazard m moving or maJdnfi; a Step, 

than in any dfrect Pr^ession of Love, are the Methods 

of skilful Admirers* They are honest Arts when their 

Purpose is such, but infamous when misapplied It is 

certain that many a young Woman in this Town has 

had her Heart irrecoverably won, by Men who have 

not made one Advance which ties their Admfrers, tho' 

the Females languish with the utmost Anxiety. I have 

often, by way of Admonition to my female Readers, 

given them Warning against agreeable Company of the 

other Sex, except they are well aoauainted with their 

Characters* Women may disguise it if they think fit, 

and the more to do it, diey may be angry at me for 

saying itf but I say it is natural to them, that they have 

no M&mer of Approbation of Men, without some Degree 

of Lovei For tms Reason he is dangerous to be enter*" 

tained as a Friend or Visitant, who is capable of gaining 

any eminent Esteem or Observation, though it be never 

so remote from Pretentions as a Lover* If a Man's Heart 

has not the Abhorrence of any treacherous Design, he 

may easily improve Approbation into Kindness, and 

Kindness 
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Na400« Kindness into Passion* There may possibly be no 

Mon^y, Manner of Love between them in the Eyes of all their 

1^! Acquaintance ; no* it is all Friendship} and yet they may 

be as fond as Shepherd and Shepherdess m a Pastoral, 

but still the Nymph and the Swain may be to each other 

no other, I warrant you, than Pylades and Orestes* 

When Lucy decks with Flowers her swelUng Bresstf 
And on her Elbow JeanSf dissembling Rest\ 
Unable to rehain my madding Mind^ 
Nor Sleep nor Pasture worth my Care I Snd$ 

Once Delia stept^ on easie Moss reclin'd, 
Her lovehr Limbs half bare^ and rude the Windi 
J smooth'd her Coats, and stole a silent Kiss i 
Condemn me, Shepherds, if I did amiss* 

Such good Offices as these, and such friendly Thoughts 
and Gmcems for one another, are what make up the 
Amity, as they call it, between Man and Woman* 

It is the Permission of such Intercourse, that makes a 
young Woman come to the Arms of her Husband, after 
the Disappointment of four or five Passions which she 
has sucorashiUy had for different Men, before she is 
prudentially ^ven to him for whom she has neither 
Love nor rnendshipi For what should a poor feature 
do that has lost all her Friends t There's Marinet the 
Agreeable, has, to my Knowledge, had a Friendship 
for Lord Welfordt which had like to break her Hearti 
then she had so great a Friendsh^ for CoUonel Hardy , 
that she could not endure any Woman else should do 
any thing but rail at him# Many and fatal have been 
Disasters between Friends who have fallen out, and their 
Resentments are more keen than ever those of other 
Men can possibly bei But in this it happens unfortu^ 
nately, that as there ought to be nothing concealed from 
one Friend to another, the Friends of different Sexes 
y^ often find fatal Effects from their Unanimity^ 

For my part, who study to pass Life in as much Inno/ 
cence and Tranquillity as I can, I shun the Company of 
agreeable Women as much as possible^ and must confess 
that I have, thoufi^ a tolerable good Philosopher, but a 
low Opinion of rlatonick Love i for which Reason I 
thought it necessary to give my fafr Readers a Giution 

against 
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Mainst itf havin^f to my great Concernf observed the No. 400. 
w aste of a Platonist latdy swell to a Roundness which is Mon^y, 
inconsistent with that Philosophy. T j^f^ ^' 

No. 40L 

[BUDGELL] Tuesday, June 10. 

In amore bate omnia Insunt ritiai infuriae, 
Suspiciones, inhnicitiae, induciae, 
Beliuui pax rursunh , — Tcr. 

I SHALL publish for the Entertainment of this Day, an 
odd sort of a Packet, which I have just received frcnm 
one of my Female Correspondents. 

*Mr0 SPBCTATOFf 

Since you have often confessed that you are not dis/ 
pleased your Paper should sometimes convey the Com^ 
plaints of distressed Lovers to each other, I am in Hopes 
you will favour one who gives you an undoubted Instance 
of her Reformation, and at the same time a Convincing 
Proof of the happy Influence your Labours have had over 
the most Incorrigible Part of the most Incorrigible Sex. 
You must know, Sir, I am one of that Species of Women, 
whom you have often Characterized under the Name of 
JiltSi and that I send you these Lines as well to do publick 
Penance for having so long continued in a known Error, 
as to beg Pardon of the Party offended. I the rather chuse 
this way, because it in some measure answers the Terms 
on which he intimated the Breach between us might 
possibly be made up, as you will see by the Letter he 
sent me the next Day after I had discarded himi which 
I thought fit to send you a Copy of, that you might the 
better know the whole Case. 

I must further acquaint you, that before I Jilted him, 
there had been the greatest Intimacy between us for a 
Year and half together, during all which time I cherished 
his Hopes, and indulged his Flame. I leave you to guess 
after this what must be his Surprise, when upon his 
pressing for my fiiU Consent one Day, I told him I 
wofido^ what could make him fancy he had ever any 
Place in my Affections. His own Sez allow him Sense, 

and 



im 
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Na 40L and all outs Good/breeding* His Person is such as might, 
^^^^s^Y/ without Vanity, make him believe himself not incapable 
|une 10, ^Q ^ beloved Our Fortunes indeed, weighed in the nice 
Scale of Interest, are not exactly equal, which by the way 
was the true Cause of my Jilting him, and I had the 
Assurance to acquaint him with the following Maxinif 
That I should always believe that Man's Passion to be 
flie most Violent, wno could offer me the largest Settles 
ment I have since changed my Opinion, and have 
endeavoured to let him know so much by several Letters, 
but the barbarous Man has refused them all} so that I 
have no way left of writing to him but by your Assists 
ance« If we can bring him about once more, I promise 
to send you all Gloves and Favours, and shall desire the 
Favour of Sir Roger and your self to stand as God/fathers 
to my first Boy# 
/ am. Sir, 

Yotsr most Obedient most Httmble Servant, 

amoret: 

"Philander to Amoret 
Madam, 

I am so surprised at the Question you were pleased to 
ask me Yesterday, that I am still at loss what to say to it 
At least my Answer would be too long to trouble you 
with, as it would come from a Person, who, it seems, is 
so very indifferent to you« Instead of it, I shall only 
recommend to your Consideration the Opinion of one 
whose Sentiments .on these matters I have often heard 
you say are extremely just A generotss and constant 
Passion, says your favourite Author, in an agreeable 
Lover, where there is not too great a Disparity in their 
Grcumstances, is the greatest Blessing that can befal 
a Person beloved ^ and if overlool^ in one, may 
perhaps never be found in another0 

I do not, however, at all despair of being very shortly 
much better beloved by you than Antenor is at present} 
since whenever my Fortune shall exceed his, you were 
pleased to intimate your Passion would increase accord/ 

The 
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The World has seen me shamefully lose that Time to No. 401« 
please a fickle Woman, which might have been emplo^red 7^*^^^* 
much more to my Credit and Advantage in other Pursuits* |^^ ^^' 
I shall therefore take the Liberty to acquaint you, how/ 
ever harsh it may be found in a Lady^ Ears, that tho' 
your Love/Pit should happen to return, unless you could 
contrive a way to make your Recantation as well known 
to the Publick, as they are already apprised of the manner 
with which you have treated me, you shall never more 
see 

PHILANDERJ' 

"Amoret to Philander* 

Sir, 

Upon Reflection, I find the Injury I have done both 
to you and my self to be so great, that though the Part 
I now act may appear contrary to that Decorum usually 
observed by our Sex, yet I ptuposely break through all 
Rules, that my Repentance may in some measure equal 
my Crime* I assure you that in my present Hopes oi 
recovering you, I look upon Antenor^s Estate with Con/ 
tempt Tne Pop was httt Yesterday in a gilt Chariot 
and new Liveries, but I refused to see him* Tho' I 
dread to meet your Eyes after what has pass'd, I flatter 
my self, that amidst all their Confusion you will discover 
such a Tenderness in mine, as none can imitate but those 
who Love* I shall be all this month at Lady D 's 
in the Country ^ but the Woods, the Pields and Gardens, 
without Philander, afford no Pleasures to the unhappy 

AMORETr 

I must desire you, dear Mr* Spectator, to publish this 
my Letter to Philander as soon as possible, and to assure 
him that I know nothing at all of the Death of hk rich 
Uncle in Gloucestershire^ X 



Wednesday 
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No. 402. Na 402. 

Vedoet/ [STEELE] Vednctday, June It 

day, 

luoell, qux 

1712. gibi tradit spectator .— Hor. 

WERE I to publish all the Adyertisements I receiye 
from dinerent Hands, and Persons of different 
Qrcumstances and Quality, the yery Mention of them, 
without Reflexions on the several &sbjects, would raise 
all the Passions which can be felt by human Mind. As 
Instances of this, I shall give you two or three Letters i 
the Writers of which can have no Recourse to any legal 
Power for Redress, and seem to have written ramer to 
yent their Sorrow than to receive Consolation. 

'illr. Sfectatc», 

I am a young Woman of Beauty and Quality, and 
suitably married to a Gentleman who doates on met 
But tms Person of mine is the Object of an unjust 
Passion in a Nobleman who is very intimate with my 
Husbsmd. This Friendsh^ gives him very easie Access, 
and frequent Opportunities ofentertaining me apart My 
Heart is in the utmost Anguish, and my Face is covered 
over with Cof^usion, when I impart to you another Cir^' 
cumstance, which is, that my Mother, the most mercenary 
of all Women, is gained by this false Friend of my Husband 
to solicit me for nim. I am frequently chid by the poor 
believing Man my Husband, for shewmg an unpatience 
of his Fnend's Company f and I am never alone with my 
Mother, but she tells me Stories of the discretionary Part of 
the World, and such a one, and such a one who are guilty 
of as much as she advises me ta She laughs at my 
Astonishmenti and seems to hint to me, that as virtuous 
as she has always appeared, I am not the Daughter of her 
Husband. It is possible that printing this Letter may 
relieve me from me unnatural Importunity of my Mother, 
and the perfidious Courtship of my HusMnd's rriend. I 
have an unfeigned Love of Virtue, and am resolved to 
preserve my mnocence. The only Way I can think of 
to avoid the fatal Consequences of the Discovery of this 
Matter, is to fly away for ever i which I must do to avoid 

my 



I 
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my Husband's fatal Resentment zpinsi the Man who No« 402, 
attempts to abuse himi and the Shame of eiposing ^T^^^^" 
Parent to Infamy. The Persons concerned will know ^^ ^ 
these Circumstances relate to 'em } and though the Regard |7|2« 
to Virtue is dead in thenif I have some Hopes from meir 
Fear of Shame upon reading this in your Paper i which 
I conjure you to do if you haye any Compassion for 
imured Virtue* 

SYLVLV 

^ Mr, Spectator, 
I am the Husband of a Woman of Merit, but am fallen 
in Love, as they call it, with a Lady of her Acquaintance, 
who is going to be married to a Gentleman wno deserves 
her* I am in a Trust relating to this Lady's Fortune, 
which makes my Gmcurrence in this Matter necessary i 
but I have so irresistible a Rage and Envy rise in me 
when I consider his future Happiness, that against all 
Reason, Equity, and common Justice, I am ever playing 
mean Tricks to suspend the Nuptials* I have no manner 
of Hopes for my self i Emilia, for so I'll call her, is a 
Woman of the most strict Virtue; her Lover is a Gentle/ 
man who of all oihets I could wish my Friend i but Envy 
and Jealousie, though placed so unjustly, waste my very 
Being, and with the Torment and S»se of a I)emon, 
I am ever cursing what I cannot but approve* I wish 
it were the Beginning of R^entance, that I sit down 
and describe my prSent Disposition with so hellish 
an Aspect ( but at present the Destruction of these two 
excellent Persons would be more welcome to me than 
their Happiness* Mr* Spectat(^, prav let me have a 
Paper on these terrible groundless Sufferings, and do all 
you can to exorcise Crowds who are in some Degree 
possessed as I am* 

CanaibalV 

*Mr, Spectatoi, 

I have no other Means but this to express my Thanks 
to one Man, and my Resentment against another* My 
Grcumstances are as follows* I have been for five Years 
last past courted by a Gentleman of greater Fortune than 
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No« 402* I ought to expect as the Market for Women goe& You 
Wcdncs^ must to be sure have observed People who Uvc in that 
JunttL ^^^ ^^ ^^Yf as all their Friends reckon it will be a 
1712, Matchf and are marked out by all the World tot each 
other* In this View we have been regarded for some 
Time, and I have above these three Years loved him 
tenderly* As he is very careful of his Fortune, I always 
thought he lived in a near Manner to lay up what he 
thought was wanting in my Fortune to xnake up what 
he might expect in another* Within few Months I have 
observed his Carriage very much altered, and he has 
affected a certain /u^ of getting me alone, and talking 
with a mighty Profusion of passionate Words, How I am 
not to be resisted longer, how irresistible his Wishes are, 
and the like* As long as I have been acquainted with 
him, I could not on such Occasions say downright to him, 
You know you may make me yours when you please* 
But the other Night he with great Frankness and Im^ 
pudence explained to me, that he thought of me only as 
a Mistress* I answered this Declaration as it deserv'd ^ 
upon which he only doubled the Terms on which he 
proposed my Yielding, When my Anger heightned 
upon him, he told me he was sorry he had made so little 
Use of the unguarded Hours we had been together so 
remote from Comnany, as indeed, continued he, so we 
are at present I flew from him to a neighbouring 
Gentlewoman's House, and tho' her Husband was in 
the Room, threw my sdf on a Couch, and burst into a 
Passion of Tears* My Friend desired her Husband to 
leave the Roomi but, said he, there is something so extra/ 
ordinary in this, that I will partake in the At^cdoa^ and 
be it what it will, she is so much your Friend, that she 
knows she may command what Services I can do her* 
The Man sate down by me, and spoke so like a Brother, 
that I told him my whole Affliction* He spoke of the 
Injury done me with so much Indignation, and animated 
me against the Love he said he saw I had for the Wretch 
who would have betrayed me, with so much Reason and 
Humanity to my Weakness, that I doubt not of my 
Perseverance* (us Wife auod he are my Comforters, and 
I am under no more Restraint in their Company than if 
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I were alone ( and I doubt not but in a small time Con/ N» 402« 
tempt and Hatred will take place of the Remains oij^^^ 
Affection to a Rascal j^;i^ 

/ am Sir, 1712, 

Your affectionate Reader, 

DORINDA.' 
^ Mr, Spectator, 
I had the Misfortune to be an Uncle before I knew 
my N»hews from my Nieces, and now we are grown 

S') to better Acquaintance they deny me the Kespect 
ey owe* One upbraids me with being their Familiar, 
another will hardly be perswaded that lam an Unde, a 
third calls me Little Unde, and a fourth tells me there is 
no Duty at all to an Unde* I have a Brother/in/law 
whose Son will win all my Affection, unless you shall 
think this worthy of your Cognizance, and will be pleased 
to prescribe some Rules for our future redprocal Be/ 
hayiour* It will be worthy the Particularity of your 
Genius to lay down Rules for his Gmduct who was as it 
were bom an old Man, in which you will much oblige, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Cornelius Nepos*' 

No* 403* 

[ADDISON*] Thursday, June 12* 
Qui mores bomiaum muhorum ridit , — Hor* 

WHEN I consider this great City in its several 
Quarters and Divisions, I look upon it as an Ag^^ 
gregate of various Nations distinguished from each other 
by their respective Customs, Manners and Interests* The 
Courts of two Countries do not so much differ hom one 
another, as the Court and City in their peculiar ways of 
Life and Conversation* In short, the lohabitants of St 
James's, notwithstanding they live under &e same Laws, 
and speak the same La^[uage, are a distinct People from 
those oi Cbeapside, who are likewise removed from those 
of the Temple on the one side, and those of Smitbfield on 
the other, by several Climates and Degrees in their way 
of Thinking and Conversing together* 

For 
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No/ 403« For this Reason, when any publick Affair is upon the 
Thisndiift Anvilf I love to hear the Reflections that arise upon it in 
'^ ^^' the several Districts and Parishes of London and West^ 
nunstett and to ramble up and down a whole Day 
together^ in order to make my self acquainted with the 
Opinions of my ingenious Countrymen* By this means 
I know the Faces of all the principal Politicians within 
the Bills of Mortality t and as every Coffee/house has some 
particular Statesman belonging to it, who is the Mouth of 
the Street where he lives, f always take care to place my 
self near him, in order to know his judgment on the 
present Posture of Afbir& The last Progress that I made 
with this Intention, was about three Months ago, when 
we had a Current Report of the King of France u DeatL 
As I foresaw this would produce a new Face of things in 
EaropCt and many curious Speculations in our British 
Coffee/houses, I was very desirous to learn the Thoughts 
of our most eminent Politicians on that Occasion* 

That I might begin as near the Fountain/head as 
possible, I first of aU called in at St Jameses, where I 
found the whole outward Room in a Buzz of Politics* 
The Speculations were but very indifferent towards the 
Door, but grew finer as you aovanced to the upper end 
of the Room, and were so very much improved by a 
Knot of Theorists, who sate in the inner Room, within 
the Steams of the Co&e/Pot, that I there heard the whole 
Spanish Monarchy disposed o^ and all the Line of Bour^ 
bon ptovUtd for in less than a Quarter of an Hour* 

I afterwards called in at Giles% where I saw a Board 
of French Gentlemen sitting upon the Life and Death of 
their Grand Monarque, Those among them who had 
espoused the WtM Interest, very positively affirmed, that 
he departed this ufe about a week since, and therefore 
proceeded without any further Delay to the Release of 
their Friends on the Gallies, and to their own Re/ 
establishment} but finding they could not agree among 
themselves, I proceeded on my intended Progress* 

Upon my Arrival at Jenny Man% I saw an alerte 
young Fellow that cocked his Hat upon a Friend of his 
who entered just at the same time with my sel( and 
accosted him alter the following manner* Witljack, the 

old 
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dd Prk is dead at last Sharp's the Word« Now orNa403. 
never Boy. Up to the Walls of Park directly. VithTh^J^Y* 
several other deep Reflections of the same Nature. |^^ ^^' 

I met wi& very little variation in the Politics between 
Cbariag^Cross and CovenUGardeih And upon my 
ffotng into Wilts I found their Discourse was ffone on 
m»n the Death of the French King to that of Monsieur 
BoileatSf Racine^ Comeille^ and several other Poets, whom 
diey reffretted on this Occasion, as Persons who would 
have omiged the World with very noble Elegies on the 
Death of so great a Prince, and so eminent a Patron of 
Learning. 

At a Cofiee/house near the Temp/e, I found a couple of 
young Gentlemen engaged very smartly in a Dispute on 
the Succession to the Spanish Monarchy. One of them 
seemed to have been retained as Advocate for the Duke 
of Anioui the other for his Imperial Majesty. Thev were 
both for regulating the Title to that Kingdom oy the 
Statute Laws of England i but finding them going out ot 
my Depth I passed K>rward to Pao/lB Churcb^rardl where 
I hstned with great Attention to a learned Man, who gave 
the Company an Account of the deplorable State of France 
dtmng me Minority of the deceased King. 

I then turned on my right Hand into Rsii/street^ 
where the chief Politician of that Quarter, upon hearing 
the News, (after having taken a Pipe of Tobacco, and 
ruminated for some time) K says he, the King oi France 
is certainly dead, we shall have plenty of Mackerel this 
Seasoni our Fishery will not be disturbed by Privateers, 
as it has been for these ten Years past He afterwards 
considered how the Death of this great Man would affixt 
our Pilchards, and by several other Remarks infcised a 
general Joy into his whole Audience. 

I afterwards entered a Byi<]offee/house that stood at 
the upper End of a narrow Lane, where I met witih a 
Nonjuror, engaged very warmly with a Laceman who 
was the great Support of a neighbouring Conventicle. 
The Matter in Debate was, whether the late French King 
was most like Augustus Catsari or Nero* T^ Cghq/ 
troversie was carried on with great Heat on bodi sides, 
and as each of them looked upon me very frequency 

durmg 
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N»403« during the Gnirse of their Debate, I was under some 
Thursday, Af^prehension that they would appeal to me, and there^ 
Tune 12, {^ jg^^ down my Penny at the fiarr, and made the best 
of my way to Cbeapside. 

I here gazed upon the Signs for some time b^ore I 
found one to my Purpose^ The first Object I met in the 
Coffee-room was a Person who expressed a great Grief 
for the Death of the French King ^ but upon ms explain/ 
ing himself, I found his Sorrow did not arise from the 
Loss of the Monarch, but for his havii^ sold out of the 
Bank about three Days before he heard the News of it i 
Upon which a Haberdasher, whp was the Oracle of the 
Coffee/house, and had lus Circle of Admirers about him, 
called several to witness that he had declared his Opinion 
above a Week before, that the French King was certainly 
dead ; to which he added, that considerii^ me late Advic^ 
we had received from France, it was impossible that it 
could be otherwise^ As he was laying these together, 
and dictating to his Hearers with great Authority, there 
came in a Gentleman from Garraway's, who told us that 
there were several Letters from France just come in, 
with Advice that the King was in good Health, and was 
gone out a Hunting the very Morning the Post came 
awayi Upon which the Haberdasher stole off his Hat 
that hung upon a Wooden Pe^by him, and retired to his 
Shop wim great Confusion* This Intelligence put a Stop 
to my Travels, which I had prosecuted with much Satis/ 
factions not being a little pleased to hear so many different 
Opinions upon so great an Event, and to observe how 
naturally upon such a Piece of News every one is apt to 
consider it with a regard to his particular Interest and 
Advantage* L 

No* 404* 

Friday, June 13, 
Non omnia po88umu8 omnes* — ^Vlrg, 

NATURE does nothing in vain; the Creator of the 
Universe has aopointed every thing to a certain 
Use and Purpose, and determined it to a settled Course 
and Sphere of Action, from which, if it in the least 

deviates 
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deviates, it becomes unfit to answer those Ends for which Na 404* 
it was designU In like Manner it is in the Diraositions Fri<^7« 
oi Soctety, the civil Oeconomy is formed in a Chain as {^^ ' 
well as me natural; and in either Case the Breach but of 
one Link puts the whole in some Disorder^ It is, I think, 
pretty ^am, that most of the Absurdity and Ridicule we 
meet with in the World, is generally owing to the 
impertinent Affectation of ezcwing in Characters Men 
are not fit for, and for which Nature never designed 
them# 

Every Man has one or more Qualities which may 
make him useful both to himself and othersi Nature 
never fails of pointing them out, and while the Infant 
continues under her Guardianship, she brinjgs him on 
in his Way, and then offers herself for a Guide in what 
remains of the Journey; if he proceeds in that Course, he 
can hardly miscarryi Nature makes good her Engage/ 
ments ; for as she never promises whit she is not able 
to perfor m, so she never fails of performing what she 
promises* But the Misfortune is, Men despise what they 
may be Masters of, and affect what they are not fit for; 
they reckon themselves already possessed of what their 
Genius inclined them to, and so bend all their Ambition 
to excell in what is out of their Reachi Thus th^ destroy 
the Use of their natural Talents, in the same K^inner as 
covetous Men do their Quiet and Repose ; they can enjoy 
no Satisfaction in what they have, because of the absurd 
Inclination they are possessed with for what they have 
not 

Qeantbes had good Sense, a great Memory, and a 
Constitution capable of the closest Applications In a Word, 
ihore was no Profession in which Cteantbes might not 
have made a very good Figure; but this won't satiaryhim, 
he takes tm an unaccountable Fondness for the Cluuracter 
of a fine Gientleman ; all his Thoughts are bent upon this, 
instead of attending a Dissection, f^uenting the Courts oi 
Justice, or studying the Fathers* Qeantbes reads Plays, 
dances, dresses aiM spends his Time in Drawing/rooms, 
instead of being a good Lawyer, Divine, or Physician; 
Qeantbes is a downright Coxcomb, and will remain to 
all that knew him a contemptible Example of Talents 
VI. c misappli^ 



1712* 
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Na404« misapplied It is to this Affectatba the World owes its 
Fridinrf whole Race of Coxcombs i Nature in her whole Drama 
|une 13, never ^ew such a Part) she has sometimes made a Fooly 
but a Coxcomb is always of a Man's own making, by 
applying his Talents otherwise than Nature designed« 
who ever hears an high Resentment for beisio; put out of 
htt Course, and never foils of taking her Revenge on 
those that do so« Opposing her Tendency in the Applica*' 
tion of a Man's Patis, has the same Success as declining 
from her Course in the Production of Vegetables, by the 
Assistance of Art and an hot Bedi We may ponibly 
extort an unwilling Plant, or an untimely Sallad i but how 
weak, how tasteless and insipid? Just as insipid as the 
Poetry of Valeriot Valerio had an universal Character, 
was genteel, had Learning, thought justly, spoke correctly i 
'twas believed there was nothing in whidb Valetio &i 
not excelli and 'twas so for true, that there was but one i 
Valeric had no Genius for Poetry, yet he's resolved to be 
a Poet) he writes Verses, and takes great Pains to con^ 
vince the Town, that Valerio is not that extraordinary 
Person he was taken for« 

If Men would be content to graft upon Nature, and 
assist her Operations, what mighty Bffects might we 
expect? Tully would not stand so much a^oe in 
Oratory, Virgu in Poetry, or Qtsar in War. To build 
upon Nature, is laying the Foundation upon a Rodcf 
every thing disposes it self into Order as it were <^ 
Coursti and the whole Work is half done as soon as 
undertaken. Cicero's Genius inclined him to Otdiioty, 
VirgiTs to follow the Train of the Muses) they piously 
obey'd the Admonition, and were rewarded Had Virgil 
attended the Bar, his modest and ins^nious Virtue wouU 
surely have made but a very indSSerent Figurei and 
TuUys declamatory Inclination would have bma as use*' 
less in Poetry. Nature, if left to her self, leads us on in 
tibe best Coui^ but will do nothing by Compulsion and 
Constraint! and if we are not satis&d to go her Way, we 
are always the greatest Sufferers by it 

Wherever Nature designs a Production, she always 
disposes Seeds proper for it, which are as absolutely 
necessary to the Formation of any moral or intellectiMl 

Eccdlence 
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Excellence, as they are to the Being and Growth of Plants i Na 404* 
and I know not by what Fate and Polly it is, that Men are f^^J* 
tau£^t not to redcon him equally absurd that wiH write \^ ^^' 
Verses in Spite of Nature, with that Gardiner that should 
undertake to raise a Junquil or Tulip without the He^ 
of their respective Seeds* 

As there is no ^ood or bad Quality that does not affect 
both Sexes, so it is not to be imagined but the fair Stx. 
must have suffered by an Affectation of this Nature, at least 
as much as the otheri The ill Effect of it is in none so 
conspicuous as in the two opposite Characters of Qtlh and 
Iras I Qtlia has all the Chstfms of Person, t^ether witib 
an abundant Sweetness of Nature, but wants Wit, and has 
a yery ill Voice { Itas is ugly and ungenteel, but has Wit 
and g9od Sense i If Catlia would be silent, her Beholders 
wouU adore her) if Itas would talk, her Hearers would 
adnure her) but CxUa's Tongue runs incessantly, while 
Iras gives her self silent Airs and soft Languors) so that 
'tis Difficult to persuade ones self that CasUa has Beauty 
and Iras Witi Each neglecte her own Excellence, and is 
ambitious of the other's Character ) Iras would be thoufilit 
to have as much Beauty as CasUa, and Catlia as much w it 
as Iras, 

The great Misfortune of this Affectation is, that Men 
not only lose a good Quality, but also contract a bad onei 
They not only are unfit for what they were designed, but 
they assign themselves to what they are not fit for ) and 
instead of making a very good Figure one Way, make a 
very ridiculous one another* If Semanthe would have 
been satisfied with her natural Complexion, she might 
still have been celebrated by the Name of the Ohve 
Beauty) but Semanthe has taken up an Affectation to 
White and Red, and is now distinguished by the Character 
of the Lady that oaints so welL In a w ord, could the 
World be reformed to the Obedience of that famed Dictate, 
Follow Nature, which the Oracle of Delpbos pronounced 
to Qcero when he consulted what Course of Studies 
he should pursue, we should see almost every Man as 
eminent in his proper Sphere as TuUy was in his, and 
should in a very short Time find unpertinence and 
Affectation banish'd from am^og the Women, and Coxx 

combs 
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Na 404. combs and Uist Characters from among the Men« For 
f^^Tl toy Partf I could never consider this preposterous Re^ 
Tune 13, pugfxancy to Nature any otherwise, than not only as the 
greatest Folly, but also one of the most heinous Crimes, 
since it is a direct Opposition to the Disposition of Proyi'' 
daiott and (as Tally expresses it) like the Sin of the 
Giants, and actual Rebelhon against Heaven^ Z 

No, 405, 

[ADDISON,] Saturday, June 14. 

01 Si irciimi&^ioi |fcoXirf Mv IXdoicovTo 

KaX6v &c(oovTc$ iraiVjova KoQpoi 'AvaUaVy 

M^irovTcs iKdcpYOv * 6 Si ^plva Wpircr* &ko^v. — Horn* 

I AM yery sorry to find, by the Opera Bills for this 
Day, that we are likely to lose the greatest Performer 
in Dramatick Musick that is now liying, or that perhaps 
eyer appeared upon a Stage, I need not acauaint my 
Reader, that I am speaking of Signior NicolinL The 
Town is highly obliged to that Excellent Artist, for 
haying shewn us the Italian Musick in its Perfection, as 
well as for that generous Approbation he lately gaye to an 
Opera of our own Country, in which the Comg^ser en/ 
deayoured to do Justice to the Beauty of the words, by 
following that Noble Example, which has been set him 
by the greatest Foreign Masters in that Art 

I could heartily wish there was the same Applications 
and Endeayours to cultiyate and improye our Church/ 
Musick, as haye been ktely bestowed on that of the 
Sts^e, Our Composers haye one yery great Incitement 
to iti They are sure to meet with Excellent Words, and 
at the same time, a wonderful Variety of them. There 
is no Passion that is not finely expressed in those parts 
of the inspired Writing, which are proper lot Diyine 
Srags and Anthems, 

Inere is a certain Coldness and Indifference in the 
Phrases of our European Languages, when they are 
compared with the Oriental Forms of Speech) and it 
happens yery luckily, that the Hebrew Idioms run into 
the English Tongue with a particular Grace and Beauty, 
Our Language has receiyed innumerable Elegancies and 

bnproyements 
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Imi»royement8r from that Infifsion of Hebraismt which Na 405. 
arc derived to it out of the Poetical Passages in Holy Writ Satur <by, 
They give a Force and Energy to our Expressions, warm |^^ ^^' 
and animate our Language, ^d convey our Thoughts in 
more ardent and intense Phrases, than any that are to be 
met with in our own Toneiue. There is something so 
pathetick in this kind of Diction, that it often sets the 
Mind in a Flame, and makes our Hearts bum within 
u& How cold and dead does a Prayer appear, that is 
composed in the most Elegant and Polite Forms of 
Speech, which are natural to our Tongue, when it is not 
heightned by that Solemnity of Phrase, which may be 
drawn from the Sacred Writings* It has been said bv 
some of the Ancients, that if the Gods were to talk witn 
Men, they would certainly ^eak in Plato^s Stile { but I 
think we may say, with Justice, that when Mortals con/ 
verse with their Creator, they cannot do it in so proper 
a Stile as in that of the Holy Scriptures* 

If any one wou'd judge of the Beauties of Poetry that 
are to be met with in the Divine Writings, and examine 
how kindly the Hebrew Manners of Speech mix and in/ 
corporate with the English Languagei after having per/ 
used the Book of Psalms, let him read a lit^al TranSation 
of Horace or Pindar* He will find in these two last such 
an Absurdity and Con&jsion of Stile with such a Com/ 
parative Poverty of Imagination, as will make him very 
sensible of what I have been here advancing* 

Since we have therefore such a Treasury of Words, 
so beauti&sl in themselves, and so proper for the Airs of 
Musick, I cannot but wonder that Persons of Distinction 
should give so little Attention and Encouragement to 
that kind of Musick which would have its Foundation in 
Reason, and which would improve our Virtue in propor/ 
tion as it raised our Delight The Passions that are 
excited by ordinary Compositions generally flow from 
such silly and absurd Occasions, that a Man is ashamed 
to reflect upon them seriouslyi but the Fear, the Love, 
the Sorrow, the Indignation that are awakened in the 
Mind by Hymns and Anthems, make the Heart better, 
and proceed from such Causes as are altogether reasonable 
and praise/worthy* Pleasure and Duty go huid in hand, 

and 
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and ihe greater our Satisfactioii is, the greater is our 
Religion* 

K^ssick among those who were stiled the chosen People 
was a Religious Art The Songs of Sion, which we have 
reason to believe were in high repute among the Courts 
of the Eastern Monarchs, were nothing else but Psalms 
and Pieces of Poetry that adored or cdeb^ted the Supreme 
Being* The greatest Conqueror in this Holy Nation, 
after the manner of tibe old Grecian Lyricks, did not only 
compose the Words of his Divine Odes, but ^uaerally set 
them to Musick himsell After which, his Works, iho' 
they were consecrated to the Tabemade, became tibe 
National Entertainment, as well as tibe Devotion of his 
People* 

The first Original of tibe Drama was a Religious Wot" 
ship consisting only of a Chorus, which was nothing else 
but an Hymn to a Deity* As Luxury and Voltwtuous^ 
ness prevailed over Innocence and Religion, this form of 
Wotibip degenerated into Tra^|ediesi in which however 
tibe Chorus so br remembred its first Office, as to brand 
every thing that was vicious, and recommend every thing 
that was laudable, to intercede with Heaven for the Inno^ 
cent, and to inmlore its Vengeance on the CriminaL 

Homer and Hesiod intimate to us how this Art should 
be applied, when they r^resent the Muses as surrounding 
Jupiter^ and warbling meir Hymns about his Throne* 
I might shew, from innumeraole Passages in Ancient 
Writers, not only that Vocal and Instrwoental Musidc 
were made use of in their Religious Worship, but that 
their most favourite Diversions were filled with Songs 
and Hymns to their respective Deities* Had we frequent 
Entertainments of this Nature among us, they would not 
a little purifie and exalt our Passions, give our Thoujghts a 
proper Turn, and cherish those Divme Imoulses m the 
Soul, which every one feels that has not stifled them by 
sensual and immoderate Pleasures* 

Musick, when thus applied, raises noUe Hints in the 
Mind of the Hearer, and fills it with great Conceptions* 
It strengthens Devotion, and advances Praise into Rapture* 
It lengthens out every act of Worship, and produces more 
lasting and permanent Impressions in the Mind, tluin 

those 
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ihoBC which accompany any transient Form of Words Na 405. 
that are uttered in the ordinary Method of Religious Saturdayf 
Worship. Ofe • 

No. 406. 

[STEELE] Monday, June 16. 

Haec ttudia adoletcenHam ahsnt^ §enectutem obkctanti tecuadtm 
re§ omanti adrerais perfugium £ BolaHum praebent, delectant 
domii non impeditsnt foA, pemoctant nobiaeuttti peregrin" 
anturt ruatkantur, — ^TulL 

THE following Letters, bear a f)leasing Image of the 
Joys and Satisfactions of a private Ufe. The first 
is from a Gentleman to a Friend, for whom he has a 
yery great Respect, and to whom he communicates the 
Satisfaction he takes in Retirement} the other is a Letter 
to me, occasioned by an Ode written by my Lapland 
Lover } this Correspondent is so kind as to translate 
another of Scbeffei^s Songs in a veiy agreeable Manner. 
I publish them together^ that the Young and Old may 
find something in me same Paper which may be suitable 
to their respective Taste in Solitude f for I know no Fault 
in the Description of ardent Desires, provided they are 
honourable. 

'Dear Sir, 
You have obliged me with a very kind Letter i by 
which I find you shift the Scene of your Life from the 
Town to the Country, and enjoy that mixt State which 
wise Men both delight in, and are qualified for. Methinks 
most of the Philosophers and Moralists have run too 
much into Extreams in praising entirely either Solitude 
or publick Lifei in the former Men generally grow use*' 
less by too much Rest, and in the latter are destroyed by 
too nuich Precipitation f As Waters, lyiag still, putrifie 
and are good for nothing i and running violently on, do 
but the more Mischief in their Passage to others, and are 
swaUowed up and lost the sooner themselves. Those 
who, like you, can make themselves useful to all States, 
should be uke gentle Streams, that not only glide through 
iMiely Vales and Forests amidst Hit Flocks and Shepherds, 
but visit populous Towns in their Course, and are at once 

of 
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of Ornament and Service to them* But there is another 
sort of Pe^le who seem designed for Solitude, those I 
mean who have more to hide man to shewi As for my 
own Partf I am one of those of whom Seneca says, Tarn 
Umbratiles stmt, ut patent in turbido esse quicqvid in 
luce est Some Men, like Pictures, are fitter for a Comer 
than a {uU Light { and I believe such as have a natural 
Bent to Solitude, are like Waters which may be forced 
into Fountains, and exalted to a great Heisht,^ may make 
a much nobler Figure, and a mudi louder Noise, but after 
all run more smoothly, equally and plentifully, in their 
own natural Course upon the Ground The Considera/ 
tion of this would make me very well contented witfi 
the Possession only of that Quiet which Cowley calls the 
Companion of Obscurity ; but who ever has the Muses 
too for his Companions, can never be idle enough to be 
uneasie^ Thus, Sir, you see I would flatter my self into 
a good Opinion of my own Way of Living i Plutarch 
just now told me, that 'tis in human Life as in a Game 
at Tables, one may wish he had the highest Cast, but if 
his Chance be otherwise, he is even to play it as well as 
he can, and make the best of it 
/ am, Sitt 

Your most obliged 

and most bumble Servant^ 

'AfoSPBCTATOK, 

The Town being so well pleased with the fine Picture 
of artless Love, which Nature inspired the Laplander to 
paint in the Ode you lately printed \ we were in Hopes 
that the ingenious Translator would have obliged it 'm&L 
the other also which Scbeffer has given usi but since 
he has not, a much inferior Hand has ventured to send 
you thi& 

It is a Custom with the Northern Lovers to divert 
themselves with a Song, whilst they Journey through 
the fenny Moors to pay a Visit to their Mistresses* Thb 
is addressed by the Lover to his Rain/Deer, which is the 
Creature that in that Country supplies the Want of 
Horses* The Circumstances which successively present 

themselves 
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tfaemselves to him in his ^ay^ are, I believe you will Na 406^ 
think, naturally interwoven^ The Anxiety of Absence, Mc»^^» 
the Gloominess of the Roads, and his Resolution oflre^j^gy^' 
quenting only those, since those only can carry hJm to 
me Obj^ of his Desires^ the Dissatisfaction he expresses 
even at the greatest Swiftness widi which he is carryed, 
and his jo^sl Surprize at an unexpected Sight of his 
Mistress as she is bathing, seem beautifully described in 
the Original. 

If all those pretty Images of Rural Nature are lost in 
the Imitation, yet possibly you may think fit to let this 
supply the Place of a long Letter, when want of Leisure 
or Indisposition for Writmg will not permit our being 
entertained by your own mnd I prcj^ose such a Time, 
because tho' it is natural to have a Fondaess for what one 
does one's sel( yet I assure you I would not have any 
thing of mine displace a single Line of yours* 

L 

Haste my Raint^Deer, and let us nimblv go 

Our amorous Journey through this areery Wastes 

Haste, my Rain^Deer, still still thou art too slow, 
Impetuous Love demands the Ughtning^s Haste* 

E 

Around us tar the Rushy Moors are spread i 
Soon will the Sun withdraw his chearful Ray$ 

Darkling and tbfd we shall the Marshes tread, 
No Lay unsung to cheat the tedious Way* 

m 

The wafry Length of these unjoyous Moors 
Does all the Uow'ry Meadows' Pride excel i 

Through these I fly to her my Soul adores i 
Ye floi^ry Meadows, empty Pride, Farewel 

IV, 

Each Moment from the Charmer Fm confin% 
My Breast is tortured with impatient Fires f 

Fly my Rain^Deer, fly swifter than the Wind, 
Thy tardy Feet wing with my Herce Desires* 
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Na406. V, 

June l2; ' Out pleasing Toil will then be soon o'erpai^, 
1712. And thou, in Wonder losti sbalt view my Fait, 

Admite each Featute of the lovely Maid, 
Het attless CbatnaSf bet Bloomt bet sptigbtly Ait* 

VL 

But lo I witb gtaceful Motion tbete sbe swims, 
Gently temoving eacb ambitious Wave / 

The ctowding Waves ttanspotted clasp bet Limbs f 
Wben, wbent ob wben^ sball I sucb Freedoms bave J 

VE 

In vain^^ you envious Stteams, so fast you flow. 
To biae bet ftom a Lovet^s atdent Gaze/ 

Ftom evety Toucb ye mote ttanspatent gtow, 
And all teveaVd tbe beauteous Wanton plays* 



No, 407, 

[ADDISON J Tuesday, June 17. 

9bt9t heundis gratia dictiar—Qy, 

MOST Foreign Writers who have given any Char«' 
acter of the Englisb Nation, whatever Vices they 
ascribe to it, allow in general, that the Peofde are 
naturally Modest It furoceeds perhaps from this our 
National Virtue, that our Orators are observed to make 
use of less Gesture or Action than those of other 
Countries, Our Preachers stand stock/still in the Pulpit, 
and will not so much as move a Finger to set off the 
best Sermons in tibe World, Wt meet with the same 
speaking Statues at our Bars, and in all publidk Places 
of DeMte, Our Words flow from us in a smootib 
continued Stream, without those Strainings of the Voice, 
Motions of the Body, and Majesty of the Hand wbich 
are so much celebrated in the Orators of Gteece and 
Rome, We can talk of Life and Death in cold Blood, 
and kee(| our Temper in a Discourse which turns upon 
every thing that is dear to us. Though our Z^ btesks 

out 
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out in ihe finest Tropes and Figures, it is not aUe to Na 407. 
stir a Limb about us. I have heard it observed more J^^^*^' 
than once by those who have seen Itafyf that ^^^^2 
untravelled Englishman cannot relish all die Beauties 
of Italian Pictures, because the Postures which are 
expressed in them are often such as are pecuUar to 
that Country. One who has not seen an Italian in 
the Pulpitf will not know what to make of that noble 
Gesture in Rapbaetu Picture of St Paul preaching at 
Athens, where the Apostle is r^resented as lifting up 
both his Arms, and pouring out the Thunder of his 
Rhetorick amidst an Audience of Pagan Philosq^ers* 

It is certain that proper Gestures and yehement 
Exertions of the Voice cannot be too much studied by 
a publick Orator. They are a kind of Comment to 
what he utters, and enforce erery thing he says, with 
weak Hearers, better than the strongest Argument he 
can make use o£ They ke^ the Audience awake, and 
fix their Attention to what is delivered to them, at the 
same time that they shew the Speaker is in earnest, 
and affected himself with what he so passionately 
recommends to others. Violent Gesture mi Vocifera/ 
tion naturally shake the Hearts of the Ignorant, and fill 
them with a kind of Relijnous Horror. Nothing is 
more frequent than to see Women weep and tremUe at 
the Sight of a moving Preacher, though he is jdaced 
ouite out of their Hearing f as in England we very 
frequently see People lufled Asleep with solid and 
elaborate Discourses of Piety, who would be warmed 
and transported out of themselves by the Beltowings 
and Distortions of Enthusiasm. 

If Nonsense, when accompanied with such an Emo/ 
tion of Voice and Body, has such an Influence on Men's 
Minds, what might we not expect from many of those 
admirable Discoimes which are printed in our Tongue, 
were they delivered with a becoming Fervour, and with 
tibe most agreeable Graces of Voice and Gesture 7 

Wt are told, that the great Latin Orator very much 
impaired his Healdi by this latetum eontenaoi this 
Vehemence of Action, with which he used to deliver 
himseE The Greek Orator was likewise so very 

Famous 
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Na 407. Famous for this Pardcular in Rhetorick, that one of his 
Tues^Yf Antagonists, whom he had banished from Athens, read' 
1^2! ^ ^^^ ^ Oration which had fMrocured his Banish/ 
mentf and seeing his friends admire it, could not 
forbear asking th«n, if they were so much affected by 
the bare reading of it, how much more they would 
have been alarmed, had diey heard him actually throw/ 
ins out such a Storm of Eloquence 7 

How cold and dead a Figure, in Comparison of these 
two Great Men, does an Orator often make at the British 
Bar, holding un his Head, with the most insifud Serenity, 
and stroking tne sides of a long Wigg that reaches down 
tohisMiddte? The Truth of It is, mere is often nothing 
more ridiculous than the Gestures of an English Speaker 1 
you see some of them running their Hands into their 
rockets as far as ever they can thrust them, and others 
looking with great Attention on a piece of Paper that 
has nothing written in it| you may see many a smart 
Rhetorician turning his Hat in his Hands, moulding it 
into several different G)cks, examining sometimes the 
Lining of it, and sometimes the Button, during the 
whole course of his Harai^;ue^ A deaf Man would 
think he was Cheapnii^ a Beaver, when perhaps he is 
talking of the Fate of £e British Nation. I remember 
when I was a young Man, and used to frequent 
Westnainster^Hall, there was a Counsellor who never 
pleaded without a Piece of Pacbihreak in his Hand, 
which he used to twist about a Thumb or a Finger, 
all the while he was speakingf Tbe Waggs of those 
Days used to call it the Thread of his Discourse, for he 
was not able to utter a Word without it One of his 
Clients, who was more merrv than wise, stole it from 
him one Day in the midst ot his Pleading, but he had 
better have let it alone, for he lost his Cause by his Jest 

I have all along acknowledged my sdf to be a dumb 
Man, and therefore may be thougnt a very improper 
Person to give Rules for Oratory; but I believe every 
one will agree with me in this, that we ought either to 
lay aside all kinds of Gesture (which seems to be very 
suitable to the Genius of our Nation) or at least to make 
use of such only as are graceful and expressive. O 

Wednesday 
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No. 408. No. 408. 

Wednctday, June 18, Vedneix 
dsyi 
Decet affectuB animi neque §e ahnium erigerci nee #Uib/acere June 18, 
servmter.—TtiiL de Fiaibus, Ut2. 

*Mr» SpBcrATc», 

1HA VE always been a vety great Lover of your Specu^ 
lationSf as well in Rc^;ard to the Subjectr as to your 
Manner of Treating it Human Nature I always thought 
the most useful Object of human Reason, and to maike 
the Consideration of it pleasant and entertainii^, I always 
thought the best Employment of human Wit i Other Parts 
of Philosophy may perhaps make us wiser, but this not 
only answers that mid, but makes us better toa Hence 
it was that the Oracle pronounced Socrates the wisest <A 
all Men living, because he judiciously made Choice of 
human Nature for the Object of his Thoughts^ an Enquinr 
into which as much exceeds all other Learning, as it is 
<^ more Consequence to adjust the true Nature and 
Measures of Right and Wrong, than to settle the 
Distance of the Planets, and compute the Times of 
their Circumvolutions^ 

One good Effect that will immediately arise from a 
near OhKrvation of human Nature, is, that we shall 
cease to wonder at those Actions which Men are used 
to reckon wholly unaccountable i for as nothing is pro/ 
duced without a Cause, so by observing the Nature and 
Course of the Passions, we shall be aUe to trace every 
Action from its first Conception to^ its DeatL We shaU 
no more admire at the Proceedings of Cataline or 
Tiberius f when we know the one was actuated by a 
cruel Jealousie, the other by a furious Ambitbni for 
the Actions of Men follow their Passions as naturally 
as Light does Heat, or as any other Effect fbws from 
its Causei Reason must be em^oyed in adjusting the 
Passions, but they must ever remain. the Principks of 
Action* 

The strange and absurd Variety that is so apparent 
in Men's Actions, shews plainly they can never proceed 
immediately from Reason; so pure a Fountain emits no 
such troubled Watersi They must necessarily arise from 

the 
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Na 406. the Passions, which are to the Mind as the Winds to a 

Vedoefr' Shipj they only can move it, and they too often destroy 

]Snti^ it{ if fair and gentle they guide it into the Harbour { if 

1712, ' contrary and furious they overset it in the Wavesi In 

the same Manner is the Mind assisted or endangered 

by the Passions^ Reason must then take the Place of 

Pibt, and can nerer foil of securing her Qiarge if she 

be not wanting to her self i The Strength of the Passions 

will nerer be accepted as an Excuse fer complying with 

them \ they were designed for Subjection, and if a Man 

suffers thnn to get me t^per Hand, he then betrays 

the Liberty of his own SouL 

As Nature has framed the several Species of Beings 
as it were in a Chain, so Man seems to be placed as the 
middle Link between Angels and Brutesi Hence he 
participates both of Flesh and Spirit by an admirable 
Tie, which in him occasions perpetual W ar of Passions i 
and as a Man inclines to the angelick or brute Part <^ 
his Constitution, he is then denominated good or bad, 
virtuous, or wicked) if Love, Mercy, and Good^nature 
prevail, they speak him of the Angel { if Hatred, Cruelty, 
and Envy predominate, they ded^ his Kindred to the 
Brule* Hoice it was that some of the Ancients imagined, 
that as Men in this Life inclined more to the Angel or the 
Brute, so after their Deadi they should transmigrate into 
the one or the otheri and it would be no un^easant 
Notion to consider the several Species of Brutes, into 
which we may imagine that Tyrants, Misers, the Proud, 
Malicious, and lU/natured might be changed 

As a Consequence of this Original, afl Passions are 
in all Men, but appear not in allf Constitution, Bduca/ 
tion. Custom of me Country, Reason, and the like 
Causes, may improve or abate the Strength of them, 
but stiU the Seeds remain, which are ever ready to 
sprout forth t^n the least Encouragement I have 
heard a Story of a good religious Man, who, havx 
ing been bred with the Milk of a Goat, was very 
modest in Publick by a careftil Reflection he made on 
his Actions, but he frequently had an Hour in Secret, 
herein he had his Frisks and Capersi and if we had 
io Opportunity of eiamining the Retirement of the 

strictest 
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strictest Philosophers, no Doubt but we should find Na 406. 
perpetual Returns of those Passions they so artfully J^«^«*^ 
conceal from the PublicL I remember Macbiavelf^^^ 
obsenres, that every State should entertain a perpetual 1712, ' 
Jealousie of its Neighbours, that so it should never be 
unprovided when an Emergency happens^ in like 
Manner should the Reason be pei^tualiy on its Guad*d 
against the Passions, and never suffer them to carry 
on any Design that may be destructive of its Securityi 
yet at the same Time it must be careful, that it don't 
so far break their Strength as to render them con/ 
temptible, and consequently it self unguarded 

Ine Understanding being of its self too slow and lazy 
to exert it self into Action, it's necessary it should be 
put in Motion by the gentle Gales of the Passions, which 
may preserve it from stagnating and Corruption; for they 
are necessary to the H^th of the Mind, as the Circuk'^ 
tion of the animal Spirits is to the Health of the Body) 
they keep it in Life, and Strength, and Vigour; nor is it 
possible for the Mind to perform its Offices without their 
Assistance! These Motions are given us with our Beingf 
they are little Spirits that are bom and dye with us; to 
some they are mild, easie, and gentle, to others wayward 
and unruly, yet never too strong for the Reins of Keason 
and the Guidance of Judgment 

We may generally observe a pretty nice Proportion 
between the Strength of Reason and Passion ; the greatest 
Geniuses have commonly the strongest Affections, as, on 
the other hand, the weaker Understandings have generally 
the weaker Passions ; and 'tis fit the Fury of the Coursers 
should not be too great for the Strength of the Charioteer* 
Young Men whose Passions are not a little unruly, give 
small Hopes of their ever being considerable ; the Fire 
of Youth will of Course abate, and is a Fault, if it be a 
Fault, that mends every Day ; but surely, unless a Mux 
has Fire in Youth, he can hardly have Warmdi in Old 
A^0 We must therefore be very cautious, lest while we 
tlunk to regulate tihe Passions, we should quite eztii^[uish 
them, which is putting out the Light of the Soul ; for to be 
without Passion, or to be hurried away with it, mokes a 
Man equally blhid The extraordinary Severity iMcd in 

most 
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Na406. most of our Schools has this fatal Effect^ it breaks the 

Vednefr' Spring of the Mind, and most certainly destroys more 

I ' la 9^^ Geniuses than it can ponibly improve* And surely 

1712! ^ ^ mighty Mistake that the Passions should be so 

intirely subdued 1 for little Irregularities are sometimes 

not only to be bore with but to be cultivated too, since 

ihey are frequently attended with the greatest Perfections* 

All great Geniuses have Faults mixed with their Virtues, 

and resemble the flaming Bush which has Thorns amongst 

Lights* 

Since therefore the Passions are the Principles of human 
Actions, we must endeavour to manage diem so as to re^^ 
tain their Vigour, yet keep them under strict Command^ 
we must govern them rather like free Subjects than Slaves, 
lest, while we intend to make them obedient, they become 
abject, and unfit for those great Purposes to which they 
were designed* For my Part I must confess I could never 
have any Regard to that Sect of Philosophers, who so 
mudb insisted upon an absolute Indifference and Vacancy 
from all Passion ; for it seems to me a thing very incon^ 
sistent for a Man to divest himself of Humanity, in order 
to acquire Tranquillity of Mind, and to eradicate the very 
Principles of Action, because it's possible they may produce 
iU Effects* 

/ am* Sir, 

Your affectionate Admirer, 
2 T* B*' 

No* 409* 

[ADDISON*] Thursday, June 19. 

Mutaeo contingen§ cuncta Seportt—lAiet* 

GRATIANyetY often recommends the fine Taste, as 
the utmost Perfection of an accomplished Man« 
As this Word arises very often in Conversation, I shall 
endeavour to give some Account of it, and to lay down 
Rules how we may know whether we are possessed of 
it, auod how we may acquire that fine Taste of Writing, 
whidb is so much talked of among the Polite World* 

Most Languages make use of mis Metaphor, to express 
that Faculty of die Mind, which distinguishes all the most 

concc»lc>d 
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cQDceakd Faults and nicest Perfections in Writings We Na 409« 
may be sure this Metaphor would not have been so^^^^^^T' 
fl«neral in all Tongues, had there not been a yery^ great '^^2, 
Conformity between that Mental Taste, which is the 
Subject of this Paper, and that Sensitive Taste which 
gives us a Relish of every different Flavour that affects 
me Palate* Accordingly we find, there are as many \ 
Degrees of Refinement in the intellectual Faculty, as I 
in the Sense, which is marked out by this common ^ 
Denomination* 

I knew a Person who possessed the one in so great 
a Po^ection, that after having tasted ten different lunds 
oi Tea, he would distinguish, without seeing the Colour 
^ it, the particular Sort which was offered him} and 
not only so, but any two Sorts of them that were mizt 
togetiber in an equal Proportion} nay, he has carried 
the Experiment so far, as upon tasting the Composition 
of three different Sorts, to name the Parcels from whence 
the three several Ingredients were taken* A man of a 
fine Taste in Writing will discern after the same manner, 
not only the general Beauties and Imperfections of an 
Author, but discover the several Ways of thinking and 
expressing himself which diversify him from all other 
Authors, with the several Foreign Infusions of Thought 
and Language, and the particuuur Authors from whom 
they were borrowed* 

After having thus far explained what is generally meant 
by a fine Taste in Writing, and shewn the Propriety of 
the Metaphor which is used on this Occasion, I tmnk 
I may d^ine it to be that Faculty of the Soul which 
diBcema the Beauties of an Author with Pleasure, and ' 
the Imperfections with Dislike, If a Man would know 
whether he is possessed of this Faculty, I would have 
himj^dovo' Ac cdehgatedjgorks pf Antjqtiityy which , 
havestbodn£e test of so many different A^ and 
Countries; or those Works among the Modems, which 
have the Sanction of the Politer Part of our Contenv^ 
poraries* If upon the Perusal of such Writings he 6oes 
not find himself delighted in an extraordinary Manner, 
or K upon reading the admired Passages in such Authors, 
he finds a Coldness and Indifference in his Thoughts, 
VI. D he 
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No. 409. he ought to conclude, not (as is too usual among tasteless 
JlumdaY, Readers) that the Author wants those Perfections which 
l^e 19, i^y^ 1^1^ admired in him, but that he himself wants 
the Faculty of discovering them. 

He should, in the second Place, be very careful to 
obsenre, whether he tastes the distinguishing Perfections, 
or, ^ I may be allowed to call them so, the Specifick 
Qualities of the Author whom he peruses i whemer he 
is particularly pleased with Livy for his Manner of telling 
a Story, with SaUust for his entring into those intemsu 
Principles of Action which arise from the Characters and 
Manners of the Persons he describes, or with Tacitus for 
his displaying those outward Motives of Safety and Interest, 
which give birth to the whole Series of Transactions 
which he relates* 

He may likewise consider, how differently he is affected 

hf the same Thought, which presents it self in a great 

W riter, from what he is when he finds it delivered by 

a Person of an ordinary Genius. For there is as much 

difference in Mprehending a Thought doathed in CSfcero's 

Language, and that of a common Author, as in seeing 

an Object by the Light of a Taper, or by the Light ^ 

the Sun. 

It is very difficult to lay down Rules for the Acquire/ 

' > ment of such a Taste as that I am here peaking oi The 

Faculty must in some degree be bom with us, and it 

very often happens, that those who^ have other Qualities 

in Perfection are wholly void of this. One of the most 

eminent Mathematicians of the Age has assured me, that 

the greatest Pleasure he took in reading Virgil, was in 

' eramining /Eneas his Voyage by the l&f \ as I question 

not but many a Modem Craipiler of History would be 

ddighted with little more in that Divine Author, than 

. the bare Matters of Fact 

But notwithstanding this Faculty must in some measure 
be bom with us, there are several Methods for Giltivating 
. and Improving it, and without which it will be very 
, uncertain, and of little use to the Person that possesses 
it The most natural Method for this Purpose is to bcL 
conversant among the Writings of the most Polite AuthorsJJ 
A Man who has any Relish for fine Writing, either disJ 

covers 
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corers new Beauties, or feceives stronger Impressions ^b. 409. 
from the Masterly Stroaks of a great Author every time T^^^^J^' 
he peruses him i Besides that he naturallywears himself j^^ ' 
into the same manner of Speaking and Thinkings 

Gmyersation with Men of a PoUte Genius is anodier i 
Method for improving our Natural Taste# It is impossible 
for a Man of the greatest Parts to consider any thing in 
its whole Extent, suid in all its variety of Lights* Every 
Man, besides those general Observations which are to 
be made upon an Author, forms several Reflections that 
are peculiar to his own manner of Thinking} so that 
Gmversation will naturally furnish us with Hmts which 
we did not attend to, and make us enjoy other Men's 
Parts and Reflections as well as our own* This is the 
best Reason I can c^ive for the Observation which several 
have made, that Men of great Genius in the same way 
of Writing, seldom rise up singly, but at certain Periods 
of Time appear together, and m a Bodyi as they did at 
Rome in the Reign of Augustus^ and in Greece about the 
Age of Socrates* I cannot think that Comeille, Racine, 
MoUere, Boileau, la Fontaine, Bmyere, Bossu, or the 
Daciers, would ' have written so weU as they have 
done, had they not been Friends and Gmtemporaries* 

It is likewise necessary for a Man who would form to 
himself a finished Taste of good Writing, to be well [ 
versed in the Works of the best Criticks hoik Ancient | 
and Modem* I must confess that I could wish there were 
Authors of this Kind, who beside the Mechanical Rules 
which a Man of very little Taste may discourse upon, 
would enter into the very Spirit and Soul of fine Writing, 
and shew us the several Sources of that Pleasure whiw 
rises in the Mind upon the Perusal of a noble Work 
Thus altho' in Poetry it be absolutely necessary that the 
Unities of Time, Place and Action, with other Points of 
the same Nature, should be thoroughly explained and 
understood} there is still something more essential to the 
Art, something that elevates and astonishes the Fancy, 
and nves a Greatness of Mind to the Reader, whidi 
few d the Criticks besides Longinus have considered* 

Our general Taste in England is for Epigram, turns 
of Wit, and forced Conceits, which have no manner of 

Influence 
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Na 409. Influence, either for the bettering or enlarging the Mind 
7°**'^f!^* of him who reads them, and have been carefully avoided 
1^! '^y the. greatest Writers, both among the Ancients and 
Mod^ns* I have endeavoured in several of my Specu^^ 
lations to banish this Gothic Taste, which has taken 
Possession amongu& I entertained the Town for a Week 
t^ether with an iBssay upon Wit, in which I endeavoured 
to detect several of those iaisc Kinds which have been 
admired in the different Ages of the World} and at the 
same time to shew wherein the Nature of true Wit 
consists I afterwards gave an^ Instance of the great 
Force which lyes in a natural Simplicity of Thought to 
affect the Mind of the Reader, from such vulgar Pieces as 
have little else besides this single Qualification to recom*' 
mend them« I have likewise examined the Works of 
the greatest Poet which our Nation or perhaps any other 
has produced, and particularized most of those rational 
ami manly Beauties which give a Value to that Divine 
Work I shall next Sattstday enter upon an Essay on 
the Pleasures of the Imagination^ which, though it shall 
consider that Subject at large, will perhaps suggest to the 
Reader what it is that gives a Beauty to many Pass^es 
of the finest Writers both in Prose and Verse* As an 
Undertaking of this Nature is intirely new, I question not 
but it will be received with Candour. O 

No. 410. 

Friday, June 20* 



-Dam forit tuntf nihil ridetur muodiutf 



Nee magit eompotitum quldquam, nee magk elegans / 
Ouse, eiun amatore tuo earn eoenantf Ugtmunt 
Harum ridere ingJuviem, aordes, inopiami 
Ouam inboneaiae aolae aint donal atque aridae eibi, 
Quo paeto ex jure beatemo panem atrum rorent 
Noaae omnia iiaec aaiua eat adoleaeentuliar—Ttt$ 

WILL HoNEYCxsMB, who disguises his present Decayby 
visiting the Wenches of the Town only by Way 
of Humour, told us, that the last rainv Night he with Sir 
Roger de Covekly was driven into the Temple Cloister, 
whither had escaped also a Lady most exactly dressed 
from Head to Foot Wni. made no Scruple to acquaint 

us 
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us, that she saluted him yery familiarly by his Name, No. 4ia 
and turning immediately to the Knight, she said, she f*^^^^ 
supposed that was his good Friend Sir Roger de Coverlyi {^"^ ^^ 
Upon which nothing less could follow than Sir Rogers 
Approach to Salutation, with. Madam, the same at your 
Senrice« She was dressed in a black Tabby Mantua and 
Petticoat, without Ribbonds } her Linnen striped Mudin^ 
and in the whole in an agreeable Second '^ Mourning } 
decent Dresses being often affected by the Creatures of 
the Town, at once consulting Cheapness and the Preten/ 
sion to Modesty* She went on with a familiar easie 
Air« Your Friend, Mr# Honeycx>mb, is a little surprised 
to see a Woman here alone and unattended } but I dis^' 
missed my Coach at the Gate, and tripped it down to my 
Council's Chambers, for Lawyers' Fees take up too much 
of a small disputed Joynture to admit any other Ezpences 
but meer Necessaries* Mr* Honeygomb begged they might 
have the Honour of setting her down, for Sir Roger's 
Servant was gone to call a Coach* In the Interim the 
Footman returned, with no Coach to be had } and there 
red nothing to be done but trusting her self with 



r* Honeygomb and his Friend to wait at the Tavern at 
the Gate for a Coach, or to be subjected to all the Im/ 
pertinence she must meet with in that publick Place* Mr* 
HoNEYCxsMB being a Man of Honour determined the Choice 
of the first, and Sir Roger, as the better Man, took the Lady 
by the Hand, leading through all the Shower, covering 
her with his Hat, and gallanting a fauniliar Acquaintance 
through Rows of young Fellows, who winked at Sukey 
in the State she marched oft Wni* Honeygomb bringing up 
the Rear* 

Much Importunity prevailed upon the Fair one to 
admit of a Collation, where, after declaring die had no 
Stomach, and eaten a Couple of Chickens, devoured a 
Trusse of Sallet, and drunk a full Bottle to her Share, she 
sungthe old Man's Wish to Sir Roger* The Knight left 
the Koom for some Time after Supper, and writ the 
following Billet, which he conveyed to Sukey, and Sukey 
to her Friend Wm* Honeygomb* Wnx* has giveii it to 
Sir Andrew Frbeport, who read it last Night to the 
Club* 

* Madam 
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Na4ia * Madam, 

^^,[^ I am not 80 meer a Country/Gentleman, but I can 
1712. ' guess at the Law/Business you had at the Temple, U 
you would go down to the CJountry and leave off all your 
Vanities but your Singing, let me know at my Lodges 
in Bow^sfreeti Covent^Garden, and you shall be en/ 
couraged by 

Your bumble Servant, 

Roger de Coverly/ 

My good Friend could not well stand the Raillery which 
was rismg upon him) but to put a Stop to it I deliyered 
WvLL$ HoNEYOOMB the following Letter, and desired him to 
read it to the Board 

^Mr, Stbctator, 

Having seen a Translation of one of the Chapters in 
the Caniides into Engliab Verse inserted among your 
late Papers, I have ventured to send vou the 7th Chapter 
of the Proverbs in apoetical Dress« If you think it worthy 
appearing amo£^ your Speculations, it will be a sufficient 
Reward ror the Trouble of 

Your constant Reader, 

A.B/ 

My Son, tb' Instruction tbat my Words impart, 
Grave on tbe living Tablet of tby Heart f 
And all tbe wbolsome Precepts tbat I give, 
Observe witb strictest Reverence, and hve. 

Let all tby Homage be to Wisdom paid, 
Seek ber Protection and implore ber Aidf 
Tbat sbe may keep tby Soul from Harm secure. 
And turn tby Footsteps from tbe Harlofs Door, 
Wbo witb cursed Cbarms lures tb' Unwary in, 
And sootbs witb Flattery tbeir Souls to Sin, 

Once from my Window as I cast mine Eye 
On tbose tbat passed in giddy Numbers by, 
A Youtb among tbe fooUsb Youtbs I spyd, 
Wbo took not sacred Wisdom for bis Guide, 

Just as tbe Sun witbdrew bis cooler Ligbt, 
And Evening soft led on tbe Sbades of Nigbt, 
He stole in covert Twiligbt to bis Fate, 

And 
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And passed the Comer near the Harlots Gate § Na 4ia 

Wbeni lo, a Woman comes J !^^*5i 

Loose her Attire^ and stscb her glaring Dress, j^ ^ 

As aptly did the Harlofs Mind express 

Subtle she is, and practised in the Arts, 

By which the Wanton conquer heedless Hearts i 

Stubborn and loud she is 1 she hates her Home / 

Varying her Place and Form, she loves to roam / 

Now sbe^s within^ now in the Street do^s stray. 

Now at each Comer stands, and waits her Prey* 

The Youth she seiz'd, and laying now aside 

All Modesty, the Female's justest Pride, 

She said, with an Embrace, Here at my House, 

Peacei^oHerings are, this Day I paid my Vows* 

I therefore came abroad to meet my Dear, 

And Lo, in happy Hour I Und thee here. 

My Chamber Pre adom'd, and o'er my Bed 
Are CoV rings of the richest Tapestry spread f 
With Unnen it is deck'd from Egypt brought, 
And Carvings by the Curious JMist wrought f 
It wants no Glad Perfume Arabia yields 
In all her Citron Groves, and spicy Fields^ 
Here all her Store of richest Odours meets. 
Til lay thee in a Wildemess of Sweets. 
Whatever to the Sense can grateful be 

I have collected there 1 want but Thee, 

My Husband*s gone a Journey far away, 1 

Much Gold he took abroad and long will stay, f 
He nam^d for his Return a distant Day, j 

Upon her Tongue did such smooth Mischief dwelt. 
And from her Dps such welcome Flatt'ry fell, 
TU unguarded Youth, in Silken Fetters t/d. 
Resigned his Reason, and with Ease compl/d. 
Thus does the Ox to his own Slaughter go. 
And thus is senseless of th' impeding Blow, 
Thus flies the simple Bird into the Snare, 
That skilful Fowlers for his Life prepare. 
But let my Sons attend, Attend may they 
Whom Youthful Vigour may to Sin betray f 
Let them false Charmers fly, and guard their Hearts 
Against the wily Wanton^s pleasmg Arts$ 

With 
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With Care direct their Steps, nor turn astray 
To tread the Paths of her deceitful Wayi 
Lest they too late ot Her tell Power complain,^ 
And tall, where many mightier have been slain, 

T 

N0.4IL 

[ADDISONO Saturday, June 2L 

Aria Pkridum peragro loca, nulMuM ante 
Trita toJof Jurat integroa accedere fonteia, 
Atque baurire ^.— Lucf# 



OUR Skht 18 the most perfect and most delightful of all 
our&nses. It fills the Mind with the largest Variety 
of IdeaSf converses with its Objects at the greatest Distance 
and continues the longest in Action without being tired 
or satiated with its nroper Enjoyments^ The Srase of 
Feeling can indeed give us a Notion of Eztensionf Shape, 
and all other Ideas that enter at the Eye, except Colours ; 
but at the same time it is very much strdghtned and con/ 
fined in its Operations, to the Number, BuUc, and Distance 
of its particular Objects* Our Sk[ht seems designed to 
supply all these Defects, and niay be considered as a more 
deUcate and difiusiye Idnd of Touch, that spreads its self 
over an infinite Multitude of Bodies, comprehends the 
largest Figures, and brings into our reach some of the 
most remote Parts of the Uniyerse# 
It is this Sense which himishes the Imagination with 
I its Ideas } so that by the Pleasures of the Imagination or 
Fdncy (which I shall use oromiscuously) I here mean 
such as arise from visible Objects, either when we have 
them actually in our View, or when we call up their Ueas 
into our Minds by Paintings, Statues, Descriptions, or any 
die like Occasion* We cannot indeed hare a single Image 
j in the Fancy that did not make its first Entrance through 
/ the Sightj but we have the Power of retaining, altering 
and compounding those Images, which we have once re^ 
ceiyed, into all the Varieties ^ Picture and Vision ^t are 
most agreeable to the Imagination; for by this Faculty a 
Man in a Dungeon is capable of entertaining himself with 
Scenes and Landskips more beautiful than any that can be 
found in the whole Compass of Nature* 

There 
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There are few Words in the English Language whkh No. 41t 
are employed in a more loose and undrcumscribed Sense Saturday, 
than those of the Fancy and the Imagination^ I therefore j^g^ ^^' 
thought it necessary to fix and determine the Notion of 
these two Words, as I intend to make use of them in the 
Thread of my following Speculations^ that the Reader may 
conceive rightly what is me Subject whidi I proceed upon# 
I must th^efore desire him to remember, that by the 
Pleasures of the hq^^n^^onf I mean only such Pleasures 



arise Q«»iginany.J^m Sight, and that I divide these 
Pleasures into two Kin^s i"My Design beinff first of all 
to discourse of those Primary Measures of the Imagination, 
which entire^^ proceed from such Objects as are before 
ourEyesi and in the next place to speak of those Secondary 
Pleasures of the Imagination which flow from the Ideas of 
visible Objects, when the Objects are not actually Before the 
Eye, but are called up into our Memories, or formed into 
agreeable Vision^ of Things that are either Absent or 
Hctitiou& 

The Pleasures of the lQiagioii.tipn, taken in the fctll 
Extent, are not so gross as those oi Sense, nor so jrefined 
as those of the Understaii£ng# The last are, indeed, more 
preferable, because they are founded on some new Know^^ 
ledge or improvement in- the Mind ot-Man > yetiTmustbe 
conf est, thf^t those of the Imagination are as great and as 
transporting as the other* A beautiful Prospect delights 
the Soul, as ;much as a Demonstration } and a Description 
in Homer has charm'd more Readers than a Chapter in 
Aristotle, Besides, the Pleasures of the Imagination have 
this Advantage, above those of the Under^anding, that 
they are more obvious, and more easie to be acquitid. It 
is but opening the Eye, and the Scene enters* The 
Colours paint themselves on the Fancy, with very little 
Attention of Ifhought or Application of Mind m the 
Beholder* We are struck, we know not how, with the 
Symmetry of any thing we see, and immediately assent 
to the Beauty of an Object, without enquiring mto the 
particular Causes and Occasions of it 

A Man of a Polite Imagination is let into a great many 
Pleasures, that the Vulg^ are not capable of receiving* 
He can converse with a Picture, and find an agreeabfe 

Companion 
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Companion In a Statue He meets with a secret Refresh/ 
ment in a Descriptionf and often feels a greater Satisfaction 
in the Prospect of Fidkb and Meadows, than another does 
in the Possession* It gives him, indeed, a kind of Property 
in every thing he sees, and madkes the most rude un/ 
cultivated Parts of Nature administer to his Pleasures! So 
that he looks upon the World, as it were, in another Lifi^t, 
and discovers in it a Multitude of Charms, that conoeal 
themselves from the generality of Mankind 

There are, indeed, hut very few who know how to be 
idle and innocent, or have a Kelish of any Pleasures that 
are not Criminal i every Diversion they take is at the 
Bzpence of some one Virtue or another, and their very first 
Step out of Business is into Vice or Folly* A Man should 
endeavour, therefore, to make the Sphere of his innocent 
Pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire into them 
with Safety, and find in them such a Satisfaction as a wise 
Man would not blush to take# Of this Nature are those of 
the Imagination, which do not require such a Bent oi 
Thought as is necessary to our more serious Employments, 
nor, at the same Time, suffer the Mind to sink into that 
Negligence and Remissness, which are apt to accompany 
our more sensual Delights, but, like a gentle Exercise to 
the Faculties, awaken them from Sloth ^li Idleness, with/ 
outjputting them upon any Labour or Difficulty* 

We might here add, that the Pleasures of the Fancy are 
more conducive to Health, than those of the Understand/ 
ing, which are worked out by Dint of Thinking, and 
attended with too violent a Labour of the Brain* Delight/ 
fill Scenes, whether in Nature, Paintiiur, or Poetry, have a 
kindly Influmcr on the Body, as weU as the Mind, and 
not only serve to clear and brifi;hten the Imagination, but 
are able to disperse Grief and Melancholy, and to set the 
Animal Spirits in pleasing and agreeable Motions* For 
this Reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, 
has not thought it improper to prescribe to ms Reader a 
Poem or a Prospect, where he particularly dissuades him 
from knotty and subtile Disquisitions, and advises him 
to pursue Studies that fill the Mind with splendid and 
illustrious Objects, as Histories, Fables, and Contempla/ 
tions of Nature* 

I 
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I have in this Paper, by way of Introduction, settled the Na 41L 
Notion of those Pleasures of the Imagination which are fj^*^^' 
the Subject of my present Undertaking, and endeavoured, {712^ ^^ 
by seroral Considerations, to recommend to my Reader 
the Pursuit of those Pleasures. I shall, in my next Paper, 
examine the several Sources from whence these Pleasures 
are derived O 

Na 412. 

[ADDISONO Monday, June 23. 

Dirktun tk breve Bet opu«r— Mart 

I SHALL first consider those Pleasures of the Imagina/ 
tion, which arise from the actual View and Slavey 
of outward Objects i And these, I think, all proceed from 
the Sight of what is Greatt Uncommon, or BeautifuL 
There may, indeed, be something so terrible or offensive, 
that the Horrour or Loathsomeness of an Object may 
over/bear the Pleasure which results from its Greatnessi 
Novelty or Beauty i but still there will be such a Mixture 
of Delight in the very Disgust it gives us, as any of these 
three Qualifications are most conspicuous and prevailing* 
By Greatness, I do not only mean the mtlk of any 
single Object, but the Largeness of a whole View, con/ 
sid^^ as one entire Piece. Such are the Prospects of an 
open Champian Country, a vast uncultivated Desart, of 
huge Heaps of Mountains, high Rocks and PredpiceB, or a 
wide Expanse of Waters, where we are not struck with the 
Novelty or Beauty of the Sight, but with that rude kind of 
Magnificence which appears in many of these stupendous 
Works of Nature. Our Imagination loves to be filled with 
an Object, or to grasp at any thing that is too big for its 
Gipacity. We are flung into a pleasing Astonishment at 
sudb unbounded Views, and fed a delightful Stilness and 
Amazement in the Soul at the Apprwension of them. 
The Mind of Man naturally hates every thing that looks 
like a Restraint upon it, and is apt to nincy it self under 
a sort of Confinement, when the Sight is pent up in a 
narrow Compass, and shortned on every side by the 
Neighbourhood of Walls or Mountains. On the contrary, 
a spacious Horizon is an Image of Liberty, where the Eye 
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No« 412. has Room to range abroad, to expatiate at large on the 

MoxKhy, Immensity of its Views, and to lose it self amidst the 

1^ Variety of Objects that offer themselves to its Observa/ 

tion* Such wide and undetermined Prospects are as 

/pleasing to the Fancy, as iht Speculations of Eternity 

or Infinitude are to the Undofstanding* But if there be 

a Beauty or Uncommonness joined wim this Grandeur, as 

in a troubled Ocean, a Heaven adorned with Stars and 

Meteors, or a spacious Landskip cut out into Rivers, 

Woods, Rocks, and Meadows, the Pleasure still grows 

upon us, as it arises from more than a single Principle* 

Every thing that is new or uncommon raises a Pleasure 
in the unagination, because it fills the Soul with an agree/ 
able Surprise, gratifies its Curiosity, andgives it an Idea 
of which it was not before possest We are indeed so 
often conversant with one Sett of Objects, and tired out 
with so many repeated Shows of the same Things, that 
whatever is new or uncommon contributes a fittle to 
.varv human Life, and to divert our Minds, for a while, 
with the Strangeness of its Appearance i It serves us for 
a Kind of Refi^shment, and takes off from that Satiety 
we are apt to complain of in our usual and Ordinary 
Entertainments* It is this that bestows Charms on a 
Monster, and makes even the Imperfections of Nature 
please us* It is this that recommends Variety^, where 
the Mind is every Instant called off to somethmg new, 
and the Attention not suffered to dwell too long, and waste 
it self on any particular OUect It is this, likewise, that 
improves what is great or beauti&il, and makes it afford 
the Mind a double Entertainment Groves, Fields, and 
Meadows, are at any Season of the Year pleasant to look 
upon, but never so much as in the opening of the Spring, 
when they are all new and fresh, with meir first Gloss 
upon them, and not yet too much accustomed and familiar 
to the Eye* For this Reason there is nothing that more 
enlivens a Prospect than Rivers, Jetteaus, or Falls of 
Water, where the Scene is perpetually shifting, and 
entertaining the Sight every Moment with something 
that is new* We are quickly tired with looking upon 
Hills and Vallies, where every thing continues f izt and 
settled in the same Place and Posture, but find our 

Thoughts 
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Thoughts a little agitated and reliered at the Sight of Na412. 
such Objects as are ever in Motion* and sliding away ^^^J* 
from beneath the Eye of the Beholder. {^^ ^^' 

But there is nothing that makes its way more directly 
to the Soul than Beauty^ which tmmediatelv diffuses a 
secret Satisfaction and Complacency through tne Imagina/ 
tion, and gives a Finishing to any thing that is Great or 
Uncommon. The yery first Discovery of it strikes the 
Mind with an inward Joy* and spreads a Chearfulness 
and Delight through all its Faculties* There is not per*" 
haps any real Beauty or Deformity more in one piece oi 
Matter than another, because we might have been so 
I made, that whatsoever now appears loathsom to us, might 
I have shewn it self agreeable^ but we find by Ebcperience, 
that there are several Modifications of Matter which the 
Mind, without any previous Consideration, pronounces at 
first sight Beautiful or Deformed Ifhus we see that 
every different Species of sensible Qeatures has its 
different Notions of Beauty, and that each of them is most 
affected with the Beauties of its own Kind. This is no 
wjiere more remarkable than in Birds of the same Shape 
and Proportion, where we often see the Male determined 
in his Courtship by the single Grain or Tincture of a 
Feather, and never discovering any Charms but in the 
Colour of its Species. 

Scit tiuibmo terrare Bdem, tanetawque reretur 

Connubii kgetf oon iUum in pectore candSor 

SolMciiai nireuai neque prarum accendit amortm 

Splendida lanugo, rel bonetta in rerHce criata, 

rufpureuart mtor pennarum i aat agnuna late 

PcenUnea exphtat cautua, macuhaque reqtMt 

Cognataaf paribuaque inierlha corpora guttiat 

Ni hceret pkda aylram circcim undUque monatria 

Confuaam aapieerea rulgo, partuaque bliormea, 

Bi genua ambiguum, C reneria monumenta ne£andat, 

Hinc merula in nigro ae oblectat nigra marito, 

Mine aoeium Jaacira petit pbilomela canorum, 

Agnoaeitque parea aonitua, bine noctua tetram 

Canitiem alarum, £ glaucoa miratur oeelloa, 

Nenyye aibi aemper conatat, creaeitque quotannia 

Lueida progeniea, eaatoa conhaaa parentea/ 

Dum jiridea inter aaltua hteoaque aenoroa 

Vere novo exultat, pkunaaque decora furentua 

ExpUeat ad aokm, patriiaque eoloHbua ardet 

There 
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Na 412. There is a second Kind of Beauty that we find in the 
Monday several Products of Art and Nature^ which does not work 
\m. ^ ^^ Ims^^ination widi that Warmth and Violence as the 
Beauty that appears in our proper Species, but is apt 
however to raise in us a secret Delight, and a kind of 
Fondness for the Places or Objects in which we discover 
it This consists either in the Gaiety or Variety of 
Coburs, in the Symmetry and Proportion of Parts, in 
the Arrangement and Disposition of Bodies, or in a just 
Mixture and Concurrence of all together. Among these 
several Kinds of Beauty the Eye Uikes most Delight in 
Colours. We no whm meet with a more glorious or 
pleasing Show in Nature, than what araears in the 
Heavens at the rising and setting of the Sun, which is 
wholly made up of those different Stains of Light that 
shew themselves in Clouds of a different Situation. For 
this Reason we find the Poets, who are always addressing 
themselves to the Imagination, borrowing more of their 
^thets from Colours than from any omer Topic. 

As the Fancy delights in every thing that is Great, 
Strange, or Beautiful, and is still more pkased die more 
it final of these Perfections in. the same Object, so it is 
capable of receiving a new Satisfaiction by the Assistance 
' oi another Sense. Thus any continued Sound, as the 
Musick of Birds, or a Fall of Water, awakens every 
moment the Mind of the Beholder, and makes htm more 
attentive to the several Beauties of the Place that lye 
before him. Thus if there arises a Fragrancy of Smells 
or Perfumes, they heighten the Pleasures of the Inu^ina/ 
tion, and make even the Colours and Verdure of the 
Landskip appear more agreeable^ iot the Ideas of both 
Senses recommend each other, and are pleasanter together, 
than when they enter the Mind separatelyi As the 
different Colours of a Picture, when they are well disposed, 
set off one another, and receive an additional Beauty from 
the Advantage of thefr Situation. O 



Tuesday 
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No. 413. N*«3. 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday, Joae 24. g^^' 

Causa Jatet/ rk ett notktima #^-Ovid 

THOUGH in Yesterdays Paper we considered how 
every thing that is Greats Newi or Beautiftsli is 
apt to affect the Imaginatbn with Pleasure^ we must 
own that it is impossible for us to assign the necessary 
Cause of this Pleasure^ because we know neither the v^ 
Nature of an Idea, nor the Substance of a Human Soul, 
which might help us to discover the Conformity or 
DisagreeaUeness of the one to the others and thermre, 
for want of such a Light, all that we can do in Specula/ 
tions of this kind, is to reflect on those Operations of 
the Soul that are most agreeable, and to range, under 
their proper Heads, what is pleasing or displeasing td^ 
the Mbd, without being able to trace out the several i 
necessa r y and efficient Qiuses from whence the Pleasure^ 
or Displeasure arises* 

Hnal Causes lie more bare and open to our Obser/ 
vation, as there are often a greater Variety that belong 
to the same Effect} and these, tho' they are not altogether 
so satisfactory, are generally more useful than the other^ 
as they give us greater Occasion of admiring the Good" 
ness and Wisdom of the first Contriver* 

One of the Final Causes of our Delight, in any thing 
that is great, may be this* The Supreme Author df 
our Being has so formed the Soul of Man, that nothing 
but himseff can be its last, adequate, and proper Happi^ 
ness* Because, therefore, a great Part of our Happiness 
must arise from the Contemplation of his Being, that 
he might give our Souls a just Relish of such a Con/ 
templatton, he has made them naturally delight in the 
Apprehension of what is Great or Unlimited* Our 
Admiration, which is a very pleasing Motion of the 
Mind, immediately rises at the Consideration of any 
Object that takes up a great deal of room in the Fancyi 
and, by consequence, will improve into the highrat 
pitch oi Astonishment and I)evotion when we con/ 
template his Nature, that is neither circumscribed by 

Time 
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No. 413* Time nor Place, nor to be comprehended by the largest 

Tuetdiy, Capacity of a Created Being. 

1^^ ^^ "^ annexed a secret Pleasure to the Idea of any 

thing that is new or uncommon, that he might encourage 
us in the Pursuit after Knowledge, and engage us to 
search into the Wonders of his Creationi for every i 
new Idea brings such a Pleasure along with it, as 
rewards any Pams we have taken in its Acquisitionsi 
and consequently serves as a Motive to put us upon 
fresh Discoveries* 

He has made every thing that is beautiful in our 
own Species pleasant, that all Creatures might be tempted 
to multiply their Kind, and fill the World with Inhabit' 
tantsf iot 'tis very remarkable that wheresoever Nature 
is crost in the Production of a Monster (the Result of 
any unnatural Mixture) the Breed is incapable of pro^ 
pagating its Likeness, and of founding a new Order of 
Gr^turesi so that unless all Animab were allured by 
the Beauty of their own Species, Generation would be 
at an end, and the Earth unpeopled 

Iq the last Place, he has made every thing that is 
beauti&sl in all other Objects pie sant, or rather has 
made so many Objects a^ear be ^tiful, that he misht 
render the whole Creation more gay and delighmiL 
He has given almost every thing suDout us the Power ' 
of raising an ameaUe Idea in the Imag^tioni So 
that it is imposi&le for us to behold his W orks with 
Coldness or mdifference, and to survey so many Beauties 
without a secret Satisfaction and Complacency* Things 
would make but a poor Appearance to the eye, if we 
saw them only in their proper Figures and Motions! 
And what Reason can we assign for their exciting in 
us many of those Ideas which are different from any 
thing that exists in the Objects themselves, (for sucn 
are Dght and Colours) were it not to add Supernumerary 
Ornaments to the Universe, and make it more agree/ 
able to the Imagination? ^e are every where enter/ 
tahied with pleasing Shows and Apparitions, we discover 
imaginary Glories in the Heavens, and in the Earth, 
ftod see some of this Visionary Beauty poured out.t^on 
the whole Creation} but what a rough unsightly Sketch 
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of Nature should we be entertained with* did all her No. 413« 
Colouring disappear, and the several Distinctions of^^^<*^« 
Light and Shade vanish? In short, our Souls are atj^^^ 
wesent delightfully lost and bewildered in a ^easing 
Delusion, aiki we walk about like the Enchanted Hero 
in a Romance, who sees beauti&il Castles, Woods and 
Meadows; and at the same time hears the warbling df 
Birds, and the purling of Streamsi but upon the finish/ 
ing of some secret Spell, the fantaustick Scene breaks t^ 
and the disconsolate Kni^t finds himself on a barren 
Heath, or in a solitary Uesart It is not improbable 
that something like this may be the State of the Soul 
after its first Separation, in respect of the Inures it will 
receive from Kbtteri tbo' indeed the Ideas ^ Colours 
are so pleasing and beautiful in the Imagination, that 
it is possible 3ie Soul will not be deprived of them, 
but perhaps find them excited by some other Occasional 
Cause, as they are at present by the different Impress 
sions of the mibtle Matter on the Organ of Sight 

I have here supposed that my R^er is acquainted 
with that great Modem Discoveiy, which is at present 
universally acknowledeed by all the Enquirers into 
Natural Philosophy i Namely, that Light and Colours, 
as apprehended by the Imagination, are only Ideas in 
die Mind, and not Qualities that have any Existence 
in Matter. As this is a Truth which has been proved 
incontestably by many Modem Philosophers, and is 
indeed one of me finast Speculations in that Science, if 
die English Reader would see the Notion explained at 
large, he may find it in the Eighth Chapter of the 
second Book of Mr« Loctt Essay on Human Under^ 
standing* O 

Na414. 

[ADDISONO ITednesday, June 25. 

-AHeriuM tie 



Alien po»cH opem ttt d eonjunt taaiee* — ^Hor* 

IP we consider the Works of Nature and Artf as 
d&ey are qualified to entiertain the Imagination, we 
shall find the last very defective, in Con^stfison of the 
VI. B former 
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No«414« former} for though they may sometimes appear as 
JTednet/ Beautiful or Strange, they can have nothing in them 
^ne 25 ^ ^^ Vastness ^ Immensity, which aff^ so mat 
1712. ' ^^ Entertainment to the Mind of the Beholder* The 
one may be as Polite and Delicate as the other, hut can 
neyer wew herself so August and Magnificent in the 
Design* There is something more boU and masterly 
in the rough careless Strokes of Nature, than in the 
nice Touches and Embellishments of Art The Beauties 
of the most stately Garden or Palace lie in a narrow 
Compass, the Imagination immediately runs them over, 
and req[uires something else to gratify herf but, in the 
wide Fields of Nature, the Sight wanders up and down 
without Confinement, and is Kd with an inhnite variety 
of Images, without any certain Stint or Number* For 
this Reason we always find the Poet in Love with a 
Country^'Life, where Nature appears in the greatest Per*' 
fection, and furnishes out all those Scenes that are most 
apt to delight the Imagination* 

Scripiorum eborus omniM aaut oemua S fugit urbet, — ^Hor* 

Mc tecum qtUet, S netchi ialkre rita, 
Dhet opum rarUuxuDi hie latit oda htadk, 
SpduDcaet yirique beat, hie Mgida Tempt, 
MugitiBque bourn, molletque tub arbore aomnL—Yitg* 

But tho' there are several of these wild Scenes, that 
are more delightful than any artificial Shows } yet we 
find the Worn of Nature still more pleasant, the more 
they resemble those of Arti For in this case our Pleasure 
rises from a double Principle ; from the A^reeableness 
of the Objects to the Eye, and from thefr Similitude to 
other Objectsi Wc are pleased as well with comparing 
thefr Beauties, as with surveying them, and can repre" 
sent them to our Minds, either as Copies or Originals* 
Hence it is that we take Delight in a Prospect which 
is well laid out, and diversified with Fields and Meadows, 
Woods and Riversf in those accidental Landskips of 
Trees, Clouds and Cities, that are sometimes found in 
the Veins of Marble i in the curious Fret/work of Rocks 
and Grottos f and, in a Word, in any thing that hath 
such a Variety or Regularitv as may seem the EfiCect 
of Design in what we call tne Works of Chance* 

K 
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K the Products of Nature rise in Value, according as No. 4i4« 
they more or less resemble those of Art, we may be yednet/ 
sure that artificial Works receiye a greater Advantage r]|^' 25 
from their Resemblance of such as are natural^ because {712, ' 
here the Similitude is not only pleasant, but the Pattern 
more perfect The j^ettiest Landskip I ever sa W| was 
one drawn on the Walls of a dark Room, which stood 
opposite on one side to a navigable River, and on the 
other to a ParL The Experiment is very common in 
Opticks. Here you might discover the Waves and 
Fluctuations of the Water in strong and proper Colours, 
with the Picture of a Ship entring at one aid, and sail/ 
ing by Degrees through the whok Piece^ On another 
there appeared the Green Shadows of Trees, waving to 
and fro with the Wind, and Herds of Deer among them 
in Miniature, leaping about tmon the WalL I must con/ 
fess, the Novelty 01 such a Sight may be one occasion 
of its Pleasantness to the Imagination, but certainly the 
chief Reason is its near Resemblance to Nature, as it 
does not only, like other Pictures, give the Colour and 
Figiure, but me Motion of the Things it represents* 

we have before observed, that there is generally in 

Nature something more Grand and August, than what 

we meet with in the Curiosities of Art When, there/ 

fore, we see this imitated in any measure, it gives us 

a nobler and more exalted kind pf Pleasure than what 

we receive from the nicer and more accurate Productions 

of Art On this Account our English Gardens are not 

so entertaining to the Fancy as those in France and 

j Italy, where we see a iatajt Extent of Ground covered 

j ovtt with an agreeable Nuzture of Garden and Forest, 

' which represent every where an artificial Rudeness, 

I much more charming than that Neatness and Elegan^ 
which we meet with in those of our own Country^ It 
might, indeed, be of ill Consequence to the Publidc, as 
wdUi as ui^rofitable to private Persons, to alienate so 
' much Ground from Pasturage, and the Pbw, in many 
Parts of a Country that is so well peopled, and cultivated 
to a far greater Advantage* But why may not a whole 
Estate be thrown into a kind of (hrden by frequent 
Plantations, that may turn as much to the Profit, as the 

Pleasure 
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No. 414; Pleasure of the Owner? A Marsh overgrown with 

Wcdncf> billows, or a Mountain shaded with Oaks, are not only 

Wot 25 ^^^ beautiiiili but more beneficial, than when they lie 

1712, ' bare and unadorned Fields of Com make a pleasant 

Prospect, and if the Walks were a little taken care of that 

lie between them, if the natural Embroidery of the 

Meadows were helpt and improved by some small Addi/ 

tions of Art, and the several Rows oi Hedges set off by 

Trees and Rowers, that the soil was capable of re^ 

ceivisig, a Man might make a pretty Landskip of his 

own Possessions* 

Writers, who have given us an Account of China, tell 
us the Inhabitants of that Country laugh at the Plantar 
tions of our Europeans, which are laid out by the Rule 
and Line; because, they say, any one may place Trees 
in equal Rows and uniform Figitfes* They chuse rather 
to shew a Genius in Works of this Nature, and therefore 
always conceal the Art by which they direct themselves* 
They have a Word it seems in their Language, by which 
they express the particular Beauty of a Plantation that 
thus strikes the Imagination at first Sight, without 
discovering what it is that has so agreeable an Effect 
Our British Gardeners, on the contrary, instead of 
humouring Nature, love to deviate from it as much as 
possible* Our Trees rise in Cones, Globes, and Pyramids* 
We see die Marks of the Scissars upon every Plant and 
Bush* I do not know whether I am singular in my 
Opinion, but, for my own part, I would rather look 
upon a Tree in all its Luxuriancy and Diffusion of 
Boughs and Branches, than when it is thus cut and 
trinuned into a Mathematical Figure^ and cannot but 
fancy that an Orchard in Flower looks infinitely more 
delitfitful than all the little Labyrinths of the most 
finiwed Parterre* But as our great Modellers of Gardens 
have their Magazines of Plants to dispose of , it is very 
natural for them to tear up all the Beautiful Plantations 
of Fruit Trees, and contrive a Plan that may most turn 
to their own Profit, in taking off their Evergreens, and 
the like Moveable Plants, with which their Shops are 
iplienti&illy stocked O 

Thursday 
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Na 415. Na4l5. . 

[ADDISONJ Thursday, June 26. Thtini4ay; 

JUQC<6,. 

Adde tot egreght urbeti operumque hborenh — ^Virg# l712« V^ 

HAVING already shewn how the Fancy is affected 
by the Works of Nature, and afterwards considered 
in general both the Works of Nature and of Art, how 
they mutually assist and compleat each other, in forming 
such Scenes and Prospects as are most apt to delight the 
Mind of the Beholder, I shall in this Paper throw together 
some Reflections on that Particular Art, which has a 
more immediate Tendency, than any other, to produce 
those primary Pleasures oi the Inuuzmation, whidb have 
hitherto been the Subject of this Discourse. The Art 
I mean is that of Architecture, which I shall consider 
only with regard to the Light in which the forgoing 
%)eculations ^sive placed it, without entring into those 
Rules and Maxims which the great Masters of Archie' 
tecture have laid down, and ezplamed at large in number^" 
less Treatises upon that Subiect 

Greatness, in the Works of Architecture, may be 
considered as relating to the Bulk and Body of the Struct 
ture, or to the Manner in which it is built As for the 
first, we find the Antients, especially among the Eastern 
Nations of the World, infinitely superior to ue Moderns. 

Not to mention the Tower of Babel, of which an old 
Author says, there were the Foundations to be seen in 
his time, which looked like a Spacious Mountain i what 
could be more noble than the Walls of Babylon, its hangx 
ing Gardens, and its Temple to Jupiter Belus, that rose a 
Mile high by Eight several Stories, each Story a Furlong 
in Hdght, and on the Top of whidi was the Babylonian 
Observatory t I might here, likewise, take Notice of the 
huge Rock that was cut into the Figure of Semiramis, 
wim the smaller Rocks that^ lay by^ it in the Shape of 
Tributary Kings ; the prodij^ious Basin, or artificial Lake, 
which took in the whole Euphrates, 'till such time as a 
new Canal was formed for its Reception, with the several 
Trenches through which that River was conveyed. I 
know there are Persons who look upon some ol these 
Wonders of Art as fabulous, but I cannot find any Grounds 

for 
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No^ 41S for such a Suspicioiif unless it be that we have no such 
Thufvdir, Works among us at present There were indeed many 
1^^ greater Advantage for Building in those Times, and in 
^^' ttiat Part of the World, than have been met with ever 
since# The Earth was extremely fruitful, Men lived 
generally on Pasturage, which requires a much smaller 
number of Hands than Agriculture i There were few 
Trades to employ the busie Part of Mankind, and fewer 
Arts and Sciences to give Work to Men of Speculative 
Tempers i and what is more than all the rest, me Prince 
was absolutei so that when he went to War, he put 
himself at the Head of a whole Peoples As we find 
Semiramk leading her three Millions to the Field, and 
yet overpowered by the Number of her Enemies* Tis 
no wonder, therefore, when she was at Peace, and turned 
her Thou^ts on Building, that she could accomplish 
so great w orks, with sudb a prodigious Multitude of 
Labourersi Besides that, in her Cli^iate, there was small 
Intem^on of Frosts and Wintm, which make the 
Northern Workmen Ive half the Year idle* I might 
mention too, among me Benefits of the Climate, what 
Historians say of the Earth, that it sweated out a Bitumen 
or natural kind of Mortar, which is doubtless the same 
with that mentioned in Holy Writ, as contributing to the 
Structure of BabeL Slhne tbey used instead of Mortar, 
In Egypt we still see their Pyramids, which answer to 
the Descriptions that have been made of them; and I 
question not but a Traveller might find out some Remains 
oi the Labyrinth that covered a whole Province, and had 
a hundred Temples disposed among its sevqtNal Quarters 
and Divisions* 

The Wall of Cbina is one of these Eastern Pieces of 
Magnificence, which makes a Figure even in the Map 
of me World, altho' an Account of it would have been 
thought Fabulous, were not the Wall it self still extant 
We are obliged to Devotion for the noblest Buildings 
that have adorned the several Countries of the World It 
is this which has set Men at work on Temples and 
Publick Places of Worship, not only that they might, by 
the Magnificence of the Building, invite die Ddity to 
reside within it, but that such sti^endous Works might, 

at 
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at the same time, open the Mind to vast Conceptions, and Na 415. 
fit it to converse with the Divinity of the Pkce, For 7^^***^' 
every thing that is Majestick imprints an Aw&slness and |^ ^^' 
Reverence on the Mind of the Beholder, and strikes in 
with the Natural Greatness of the SouL 

In the second place we are to consider Greatness of 
Manner in Architecture, which has such force upon the 
Imagination, that a small Btulding, where it appears, shall 
nve the Mind nobler Ideas than one of twenty times the 
Sulk, where the Manner is ordinary or litUe* Thus, 
perhafMS, a Man would have been more astonished with the 
Majestick Air that appeared in one of Lvsippus% Statues 
of Alexander, tho' no bigger than the LiK, than he might 
have been with MoisniAtboSf had it been cut into the 
Rgure of the Heroe, accor^ng to the Proposal of Phidias, 
with a River in one Hand, smd a City in the other* 

Let any one reflect on die Disposition of Mind he finds 
in himself at his first Entrance into the Pantheon at 
Rome, and how his Imagination is filled with something 
Great and Amazingf and, at the same time, consider how 
little, in proportion, he is affected with the Inside of a 
Gothick Cathedral, tho' it be five times largely than the 
other) which can arise from nothing else but the Great/ 
ness of the Manner in the one, and me Meanness in the 
other* 

I have seen an Observation upon this Subject in a French 
Author, which very much pleased me* It is in Monsieur 
Frearft Parallel of the Ancient and Modem Architecture* 
I shall give it the Reader with the same Terms of Art 
which he has made use di I am observing (says he) a 
thing, wtdchf in my Opinion, is very curious, whence 
it proceeds, that in the same quantity of Superficies, 
the one Manner seems great and magnificent, and 
the other poor and triflings the Reason h fine and 
uncommon* I say then, that to introduce into Arcln0> 
tecture tliis Grandeur of Manner, we ought so to 
proceed, tliat the Division of the Principal Menibers 
of the Order may consist but of few Parts, that they 
be all great and of a bold and ample Relievo, and 
Swelling! stnd that the Eye beholding nothing little 
and mean, the Imagination may be more vigorously 

touchta 
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No. 415. touched and affected with the Work that stands 
Th«»f«y» behre it. For Examples In a Cornice^ it the Gola or 
h^ ^^ Cymatium of the Corona, the Coping, the ModilUona or 
Dentelli^ make a noble Showbv their graceful Projections, 
if we see none of that ordinary Confusion which is 
the Result of those little Cavities, Quarter Rounds of 
the Astragal, and I know not how many other inters' 
mingled Particulars, which produce no effect in great 
and massy Works, and wbkh verv unprofitably take 
up place to the prejudice of the Pnndpal Member, it is 
most certain that this Manner will appear Solemn and 
Great I as on the contrary, that will have but a poor 
and mean Effect, where there is a Redundancy of those 
smaller Ornaments, which divide and scatter the 
Angels of the Sight into such a multitude of Rays, 
so pressed together that the whole will appear but a 
Confusion, 

Among all the Figures in Architecture, there are none 
that have a greater Air than the Concave and the Conyez, 
and we find in all the Ancient and Modem Architecture, 
as well in the remote Parts of China, as in Countries 
nejtt*er home, that round Pillars and Vaulted Roofs make 
a great Part of those Buildings which are designed for 
Pomp and Magnificence. The Reason I take to be, be*' 
cause in these Figures we generally see more of the 
Body, than in those of other Kinds. There are, indeed. 
Figures of Bodies, where the Eye may take in two Thirds 
of the Surface \ hut as in such Bodies the Sight must split 
upon several Angles, it does not take in one uniform Idea, 
but several Ideas of the same kind. Look upon the 
Outside of a Dome, your Eye half surrounds it; look 
t^ into the Inside, and at one Glance you have all the 
Prospect of it i the intire Concavity falk into your Eye 
at once, the Sight being as the Center that collects and 
gathers into it me Lines of the whole Circumference i In 
a Sauare Pillar, the Sight often takes in but a fourth Part 
of the Surfaice, and, in a Square Concave, must move up 
and down to the different Sides, before it is Master of all 
the inward Surface. For this Reasoxi, the Fancy is in/ 
finitely more struck with the view of the open Air, and 
Skies, that passes through an Arch, than what comes 

through 
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throui^ a Square, or any other Figure* The Figure of No. 415. 
the Rainbow does not contribute less to its Magnificence, 7^^*^^' 
than the Colours to its Beauty, as it is very Poetically j^^/^ 
described by the Son of Siracbt Look upoa the Rahit' 
iow, ax^ praise bim that made iff very beautiful it 
is in its BrigbtQeaa f it encompasses tbeHearens with 
a glorious Qrde, and the Hands of the most High have 
bended it 

Haying thus spoken of that Greatness which affects the 
Mind in Architecture, I might next shew the Pleasure 
that rises in the Imagination from what appears new and 
beautiful in tlus Art) but as every Beholder has naturally 
a greater Taste of these two Perfections in erery Building 
which offers it self to his View, than of that which I have 
hitherto considered, I shall not trouble my Reader with 
any Reflections upon it It is sufficient for my present 
Purpose, to observe, that there is nothing in tms whole 
Art which pleases the Imagination, but as it is Great, 
Uncommon, or Beautiful O 

Na 416. 

[ADDISON.] Friday, June 27. 

Oisatenu$ hoc timHc e$t ocuHs, quod mente ridemus, — Luer. 

I AT first divided the Pleasures of the Imagination, into 
such as arise from Objects that are actually before our 
Eyes, or that once entered in at our Eves, and are after*' 
wards called up into the Mind either barely by its own 
Operations, or on occasion of something without us, as 
Statues, or Descriptions. We have already considered the 
first Division, and shall therefore enter on the other, 
which, for Distinction sake, I have called the Secondary 
Pleasures of the Imagination. When I say the Ideas we 
receive from Statues, Descriptions, or such uke Occasions, 
are the same that were once actually in our View, it 
must not be understood that we had once seen the very 
Place, Action, or Person which are carved or described 
It is sufficient, that we have seen Places, Persons, or 
Actions in general, which bear a Resemblance, or at least 
some remote Analogy with what we find represented. 
Since it is in the Power of the Imagination, when it is 

once 
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Na 416« once Stocked with particular Ideas, to enlarge, compound, 

Pfiday, and vaay them at her own Pleasure^ 

1^^ Among the different Kinds of Representation, Statuary 

is the most natural, and shews us something likest the 
Object that is represented To make use of a common 
Instance, let one who is bom Blmd take an Image in 
his Hands, and trace out with his Fingers the different 
Furrows and Impressions of the Chissel, and he will easily 
conceive how the Shape of a Man, or Beast, may be tt^ 
presented by it) but should he draw his Hand over a 
Pictute, where all is smooth and uniform, he would 
never be able to imagine how the several Prominencies 
and Deipressions of a human Body could be shewn on a 
^ain Piece of Canvas, that has m it no Unevenness or 
Irregularity^ Description runs yet further from the 
thiiiiis it represents than Painting) for a Picture bears 
a roil Resemblance to its Original, which Letters and 
Syllables are wholly void ofr Colours speak all Languages, 
but Words are understood only by such a Pe^e or 
Nation* For this reason, tho' Men's Necessities quickly 

Eit them on finding out Speech, Writinjg is probably of a 
ter Invention ihuk Painting ; particularly we are told, 
than in America when the laniards first arrived there, 
Expresses were sent to the Emperor of Mexico in Paint, 
and the News of his Country delineated by the Strokes 
of a Pencil, which was a more natural w ay than that 
of Writing, tho' at the same time much more imperfect, 
because it is impossible to draw the little connexions of 
Speech, or to give the Picture of a Conjunction or an 
Adverb* It would be yet more strange, to represent 
visible Objects by Sounds that have no Ideas ann^ced to 
them, and to make something like Description in Musick 
Yet it is certain, there may be confused, imperfect Notions 
of this Nature raised in me Imagination by an ArtiCu:ial 
Composition of Notes) and we mid that great Abaters in 
the Art are able, sometimes to set dieir Hearers in the 
heat and hurry of a Battel, to overcast their Uliads with 
melancholy Scenes and Apprehensions of Deat^ and 
Funerals, or to lull them into pleasing Dreams of (Proves 
and Elisiums* 
In all these Instances, this Secondary Pleasure of the 

Imagination 
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Imagination proceeds from that Action of the Mind, No. 416* 
which compares the Ideas arising from the Origmal I^dav, 
Objects, with the Ideas we receive from the Statue, Pio' |^(^^ ^^' 
ture. Description, or Sound that represents thenL It is 
impossible for us to nve the necessary Reason, why 
this Operation of the Mind is attended with so much 
Pleasure, as I have before observed on the same Occasion} 
but we find a great Yariety of Entertainments derived 
from this single Principlei For it is this that not ^y 
gives us a rdish of Statuary, Painting and Description, 
but makes us delight in all the Actions and Arts of 
Mimickry* It is £is that makes the several kinds of 
^it pleasant, which consists, as I have formerly shewn, 
in the Affinity of Ideasi And we may add, it is this also 
that raises the little Satisfaction we sometimes find in the 
different Sorts of false Witi whether it consist in the 
Affinity of Letters, as an Ani^gram, Acrostick; or of 
Syllables, as in Doggerel Rhimes, Ecchos; or of Words, 
as in Puns, Quibblesi or of a whole Sentence or Poem, 
to Wings, and Altars* The final Cause, probably of 
annexing Pleasure to this Operation of the Nund, was to 
quicken and encourage us in our Searches after Truth, 
since the distinguishing one thing from another, and the 
right discerning betwixt our Ideas, depends wholly upon 
our comparing them together, and observing the Con/ 
fiTuity or Dis^ireement that appears among the several 
w orks of Nature* 

But I shall here confine my self to those Pleasures of the 
Imagination, which proceed from Ideas raised by Words, 
because most of the Observations that agree with Descrip/ 
tions, are equally Applicable to Painting and Statuary* 

Words, when well chosen, have so great a Force in 
them, that a Description often gives us more lively Ueas 
than the Sight of Things themselves* The Reader finds 
a Scene drawn in Stronger Colours, and painted more to 
the Life in his Imagination, by the help of Words, than 
by an actual Survey of the Scene which they describe* 
In this Case the Poet seems to get the better of Nature f 
he takes, indeed, the Landskip amr her, but gives it more 
vigorous Touches, heightens its Beauty, and so enlivens 
the whole Piece, that the Images wmch flow from the 

Objects 
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Obfects themselves appear weak and bint, in Comparison 
of those that come ftom the Expressions^. The Reasoni 
probably, may be, because in tibe Survey of any Object, 
we have only so much of it painted on the Imagination^ 
as comes in at the Eye; but in its Description, the Poet 
gives us as free a View of it as he pleases, and discovers 
to us several Parts, that either we did not attend to, or 
that lay out of our Sight when we first beheld it As we 
look on any Object, our Idea of it is, perham, made t^ of 
two or three simple Ideasi but when the roet represents 
it, he may either give us a more complex Idea of it, or 
only raise in us such Ideas as are most apt to affect 
the Imagination/ 

It may be here worth our while to examine, how it 
comes to pass that several Readers, who are all acquainted 
with the same Language, and know the Meaning of the 
Words they read, would nevertheless have a different 
Relish of me same Descr^^ns* We find one trans^ 
ported with a Passage, wmch another runs over with 
Coldness and Indifference, or finding the Rejpresentation 
extremely natural, where another can perceive nothing 
of Likeness and Conformity* This different Taste must 
proceed either from the Perfection of Imagination in one 
more than in another, or from the different Ideas that 
several Readers affix to die same Words* For, to have a 
true Relish, and form a right Judgment of a Description, 
a Man should be bom with a good Imagination, and must 
have well weighed the Force and Energy that lye in 
the several Wcms of a Language, so as to be able to dis/ 
tin^ruish which are most significant and expressive of 
their proper Ideas, and what additional Stren^ and 
Beauty they m|^ capable of receiving from Con|unction 
with others* (jjbe Fancy must be warm, to retain the 
Print of those Images it hath received from outward 
Objects I and the Judgment discerning, to know what 
Eiqivessions are most proper to doath and adorn them to 
the best Advantage* A Man who is deficient in either 
of these Respects, tho' he may receive the general Notion 
of a Description, can never see distinctly aU its particular 
Beautiesi^As a Person with a weak Sight may have the 
confrised Prospect of a Place that lyes bdore him; without 

entering 
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tntering into its several PartSf or discerning the variety of No. 416« 
its Colours in their full Glory and Perfection. O |^^^ 

No. 417, ^ 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, June 28. 

Ouem USf Melpomene, semel 

Naseentem placido hunine yideris, 
tthim noa labor UtbmktB 

Ckrabk pugilem, noii equu$ implget, C^c. 

Sed quae Tibur aquae hrtUe perHuunt, 
Bt apkaae oemorum comae 
Pmgent AeoUo carmine nobiknh—Het, 

^B may observef that any single Circuinstance of 
what we have formerly seen often raises t^ a 
whole Scene of Imagery* and awakens numberless Ideas 
that before slept in the Imagination > such a particular 
Smell or Colour is able to fill the Mind* on a sudden, with 
the Picture of the Fields or Gardens where we first met 
with it, and to bring up into View all the Variety of 
Images that once attended it Our Imagination takes 
the Hmt, and leads us unexpectedly into Cities or 
Theatres, Plains or Meadows. We may furdier observe, 
when the Fancy thus reflects on the Scenes tfiat have 
past in it formerly, those, which were at first |deasant to 
bdiold, mear more so upon Reflection, and that die 
Memory heightens the Delightfulness of the Original A 
Carfuian would account for both these Instances in die 
faUbwii^; Manner. 

\jhe &tt of Ideas which we received from such a Pro.' 
Meet or Garden, having entred the Mind at the same 
time, have a Sett of Traces belonging to them in the 
Brain, bordering very near i^on one anotheri when, 
therefore, any one of these Ideas arises in the Imas^Loa/ 
tion, and consequently dispatches a flow dl Animal Spirits 
to its proper Trace, these Spirits, in the Violence of their 
Modon, run not only into the Trace, to which they were 
more partkulariy directed, but into several of those that 
lye about iti By this means they awaken other Ideas of 
tne same Sett, whixh, immediately determine a new Dis/ 
patdi of Spirits, but in the same manner open odier 

Neighbouring 
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No.4i7. Netffhbouting Traces, till at last the whole Sett of them 
^tur^, is bbwn up, and dii^whole Prospect or Garden flouridies 
1^! ^, ^^ Iflu«inatioiMi> But because the Pleasure we re/ 
ceived from these P&ces far surmounted, and overcame 
the little Disagreeableness we found in them, fixr this 
Reason there was at first a wider Passage worn in the 
Pleasure Traces, and, on the contrary, so narrow a one 
in those which belonged to the disagreeable Ideas, that 
they were quickly stopt t^ and rendered incapable of 
receiving any Animal Spirits, and consequently of exciting 
90f un^easant Ideas in the Memory* 
Ut would be in vain to enquire, whether the Power of 
jACaynrng Things strongly proceeds from any greater 
Perfection in tfie Soul, or from any nicer Texture m the 
Brain of one Man than of anoth^« But this is certain, 
that a noble Writer should be bom with this Faculty in 
its full Strength and Vigour, so as to be able to receive 
lively Ideas m>m outward Objects, to retain them long, 
ftDd to range them together, i^on occasion, in such Fi^;ures 
and Remfesentations as are most likely to hit the rancy 
of the Reader* A Poet should take as much Pains in 
forming his Imagination, as a Philosopher in cultivating 
his Understanding* He must gain a due Relish of the 
Works of Nature, and be thoroughhr conversant in the 
various Scenery of a Country Life* \ 

When he is stored with Countryinuu{es, if he would 
go beyond Pastoral, and the lower kinoB of Poetry, he 
ought to acquaint himself with the Pomp and Ma^oifi/ 
cence q/[ Coturts* He should be very wdl versed in every 
thing that is noble and stately in the Productions of Art, 
whraier it appear in Painting or Statuary, in the great 
Works of Architecture which are in their present C3ory, 
or in the Ruins of those which flourished in former Ages* 
Such Advantages as these helo to open a N^'s 
Thoughts, and to enlarge his Imagination, and will there*" 
fc»t mive their Influence on allldnds of Writing, it die 
Author knows how to make right use of them* And 
among those of the learned Lanpiages who excel in this 
Talent, die most perfect in their several kinds, are perx 
haps Homer, Virgil, and OW</* The first strikes the 
TnMgination wonderfully with what is Great, die second 

with 
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with what is Beauti&il, and the last with what is Stfange* Na 417. 
Reading the lUad is like trayelling through a Country ^^^^^Y* 
uninhabited, where the Fancy is entertains with a thou/ 1^ ^^' 
sand Savage Prospects of vast Desarts, wide uncultivated 
Marshes, huge Forests, mishapen Rocks and Precipices 
On the contrary, the /Eneid is like a well ordered Gadsden, 
where it is impossible to find out any Part unadorned, 
or to cast our Eyes upon a stifle Spot, that does not pro/ 
duce some beauti&il nant or Hower* But when we are 
in the Metaxnorpboaia, we are walking on inchanted 
Ground, and see nothing but Scenes ol Magick lying 
round u& 

Homer is in his Province, when he is describing a 
Battel or a Multitude, a Heroe or a God Virgil is never 
better pleas'd, than when he is in his Elysium^ or copying 
out an entertaining Picture^ Homer% Epithets gener/ 
ally mark out what is great, VirgiTz what is Agreeable* 
Nothing can be more K^ignificent than the Fimstc Jupiter 
makes m the first Iliad, nor more charming man tluit of 
Venas in the first /Eneid* 

*H Kol icvav4no-iv lir* 6^p^io^ ycOo-c KpovUiv * 
'A|iPp^<riai 8 dpa xa^'nu lircpp<&«ravTo dveucrof 
Kpam &ir' &0avdTOio* |Afya,v a IX^i{cv'OXv|fcirov* 

Dixit, & arerten» rosea eerrice refuhiti 
Ambroaiaeque comae diriaum yerHce odorem 
Spif arete t pedea veatia defluxit ad imoat 
nt vera inceaau patuit dea — : — 

Hornet'^ PerflEons are most of themGod/like and Terriblei 
Virgil has scarce admitted any into his Poem, who are 
not beauti^ and has taken particular Care to make his 
Heroe so. 

htmenqtse Jurentae 

Pufpureumi ^ laetoa ocuUa aHUtrit bonorea. 

In a word, Homer fills his Readers with Sublime Ideas, 
and, I believe, has raised the Imagination of all the 
good Poets that have come after him# I shall only in/ 
stance Horace, who immediately takes Fire at the first 
I£nt of any Passage in the Iliad or Odysaee and always 
rises above himself, when he has Homer in his View* 

VirgU 
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No. 417« VitgU has drawn together, into his JEheid^ all the pleas'' 

SaturdiTf, ing Scenes his Stsbject is capable of admitting, and in his 

{^2^ 2^r Georgics has giyen us a Collection of the most delightfiil 

Landskips that can be made out of Fields and Woods, 

Herds of Cattle, and Swarms of Bee& 

OvM in his Metamorpbosisi has shewn us how the 
Imagination may be affected by what is Strange* He 
describes a Miracle in every St^ry, and always gives us 
the Sight of some new Creature at the end of it His Art 
consists chiefly in well/timing his Description, before the 
first Shape is quite worn oSi and the new one pei^Cectly 
finished} so that he every where entertains us with 
something we never saw before, and shews Monster 
after Monster, to the end of the Metamorphosis, 

K I were to name a Poet that is a perfect Master in all 
these Arts of working on the Imagination, I think Milton 
may pass for one i And if his faradist Lost Ms short 
of me ^neid or Iliad in this respect, it proceeds rather 
from the Fault of the Language in which it is written, 
than from any Defect of Genius in the Author* So 
Divine a Poem in Englisbt is like a stately Palace, built 
of Brick, where one may see Architecture in as great a 
Perfection as in one of Marble, tho' the Materials are of 
a coarser Nature* But to consider it only as it regards 
our present Subject i What can be conceived greater than 
the Battel of Angels, the Majestv of Messiah, the Stature 
and Behaviour of Satan and his Peers? What more 
beautiful than Pandaemonium, Paradise, Heaven, Angels, 
Adam and Eve 7 What more strange, than the Creation 
of the World, the several Metamorphoses of the fallen 
Angels, and the surprising Adventures their Leadcar 
meets with in his Search after Paradise J No other Sub/ 
ject could have furnished a Poet with Scenes so proper 
to strike the Imi^;ination, as no other Poet could have 
painted those Scenes in more strong and lively Colours* 

O 
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No, 418, No. 41«, 

[ADDISONJ Monday, June 30, Monday, 

June 30, 
Pentt G rubuB anper simomuaL—Vitg* 1712, 

THE Pleasures of these Secondary Views of the Im/ 
a|[mation, are of a wider and more universal 
Nature than those it has when joined with Sight; for 
not only what is Great, Strange or Beautiful, but any 
Thing that is Disagreeable when looked upon, pleases 
us in an apt Description, Here, therefore, we must en/ 
quire after a new Principle of Pleasure, which is nothing 
else but the Action of the Mind, which compares Hit 
Ideas that arise from ^ords, with the Ideas that arise 
from the Objects themselves; and why this Operation 
of die Mind is attended wiih so much Pleasure, we have 
before considered. For this Reason therefore, the De/ 
aeration of a Dunghill is pleasing to the Imagination, 
if the Image be represented to our Minds by suitable 
Expressions; tho', perhaps, this may be more properly 
called the Pleasure of the Understanding than of the 
Fancy, because we are not so much delighted with the 
Image that is contained in the Description, as with 
the Aptness of the Description to excite the Image, 

But if the Description of what is Little, Common or 
Deformed, be acceptable to the Imagination, the Descrip/ 
tion of what is Great, Surprising or Beauti&il, is much 
more so; because here we are not only delighted with 
comparing the Representation with the Original, but are 
highly pleased with the Original it sel£ Most Readers, 
I believe, are more charmed with MUtoels Description 
of Paradise, than of Hell; they are both, perhaps, equally 
perfect in their Kind, but in me one the Brimstone and 
Sulphur are not so refreshing to the Imagination, as the 
Beds of Flowers and the Wilderness of Sweets in the 
other. 

There is yet another Circumstance which recommends 
a Description more than all the rest, and that is, if it 
represents to us such Objects as are apt to raise a secret 
Ferment in the Mind of the Reader, and to work, with 
Violence, upon his Passions, For, in this Case, we are 
at once warmed and enlightened, so that the Pleasure 
VI. F becomes 
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Na416. becomes more Universalf and is sereral ways qualified 
L ^^ to entertain u& Thus, in Painting, it is pleasant to look 
^ ^ on the Picture of any Face, where the Kesemblance is 
hit, but the Pleasure increases, if it be the Picture of a 
Face that is beautiful, and is still greater, if the Beautybe 
softened with an Air of Melandioly or Sottowp The 
two leading Passions which the more serious Parts of 
Poetrv end^Your to stir up in us, are Terror and Pity« 
And here, by the way, one would wonder how it comes 
to pass, tibat such Passions as are very un^easant at all 
other times, are very agreeable when eicited by proper 
Descriptions^ It is not strange, that we should takit De/ 
light in such Passages as are apt to produce Hope, Joy, 
Admiration, Love, or the like Emotions in us, b^use 
the^ never rise in the Mind without an inward Pleasure 
which attends them* But how comes it to pass, that we 
should take delight in being tenrified or Ejected by a 
Description, whc^ we find so much Uneasiness in the 
Fear or Grief which we receive from any other Occasion? 
If we consider, therefore, the Nature of this Pleasure, 
we shall find that it does not arise so properly from the 
Description of what is Terrible, as fr^ the Reflection 
we make on our selves at the time of reading it When 
we look on such hideous Objects, we are not a little 
pleased to think we are in no Danger of them* Wt con/ 
sider them at the same time, as Dread&il and Harmless^ 
so that the more frightful Appearance thev make, the 
greater is the Pleasure we receive from the Sense of 
our own Safety. In short, we look t^on the Terrors 
of a Description, with the same Curiosity and Satisfaction 
that we survey a dead Monster* 

'Iniorme eadarer 



Pfottabitutt nequeunt expleri eofdM tueado 

TefHblkB oevloB, rukuWi riUottique #ef£t 

Peetora §emikri^ aique exHnctot iaucibus igoe$»—W{eg* 

It is for the same Reason that we are delighted with the 
reflecting upon Dangers that are past, or m looking on 
a Precipice at a distance, which would fill us with a 
different kind of Horrour, if we saw it hanging over our 
Heads. 

In 
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la the like manner, when we read of Torments, Na 416. 
bounds. Deaths, and the like dismal Accidents, ourAfottdbv, 
Pleasure does not flow so properly from the Grief which {^^ ^' 
such melancholy Descriptions give us, as from the secret 
Comparison which we make between our selves and the 
Person who suffers* Such Representations teach us to 
set a just Value upon our own Condition, and make us 
prize our good Fortune, which exempts us from the like 
Calamities* This is, however, such a kind of Pleasure 
as we are not capable of receiving, when we see a 
Person actually lying under the Tortures that we meet 
with in a Description i because, in this Case, the Object 
presses too close upon our Seoses, and bears so hard 
upoa us, that it does *not sr^c us Time or Leisure to 
reflect on our selves* Our Thoughts are so intent upon 
the Miseries of the Sufferer, that we cannot turn then^ 
upoa our own Happiness* Whereas, on the contrary, 
we consider the Misfortunes we read in History or Poetry, 
either as past, or as fictitious, so that the Reflection vpoa 
our selves rises in us insc^ysibly, and over<^bears the 
Sorrow we conceive for the Sufferings of the Afflicted* 
' But because the Mind of Man requires something more 
perfect in Matter, than what it* finds there, and can never 
meet with any Sight in Nature which sufficiently answers 
its highest Ideas of Pleasantness i or, in other Words, 
because the Imagination can fancy to it self Things more 
Great, Strange, or Beauti&il, than the Eye ever saw, and 
is still sensible of some Defect in what it has seen i on 
diis account it is the part of a Poet to humour the Imagin/ 
ation in its own Notions, by mending and petlecting 
Nature where he describes a Reality, and by adding 

rater Beauties than are put together in Natul^e, where 
describes a Fiction* 

He is not obliged to attend her in the slow Advances 
which she makes from one Season to another, or to 
observe her Conduct in the successive Production of 
Plants and Flowers* He may draw into his Description 
all the Beauties of the Spring and Autumn, and make the 
whole Year contribute something to render it the more 
agreeable* His Rose/trees, WooX'bines and Jessamines 
may flower together, and his Beds be covered at the 

sam^ 
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N0..416. same time with Lilies, Violets, and Amaranths* His 
Moo^T, Soil is not restrained to any particular Sett of Plants, but 
mz ^ pt^per either for Oaks or Mirtles, and adapts it self 
to the Products of every Climate* Oranges may gtow 
wild in it I Myrrh may be met with in every Hedge, 
and if he thinks it proper to have a Grove of Spices, he 
can quickly command Sun enough to raise it If all 
this will not furnish out an agreeable Scene, he can 
make several new Species of Flowers, with richer Scents 
and higher Colours than any that grow in the Gardens 
of Nature* His Consorts of Birds may be as full and 
harmonious, and his Woods as thick and gloomy as he 
pleases* He is at no more Expence in a loxig Vista, 
than a short one, and can as easily throw his Cascades 
from a Precipice of half a Mile high, as from one of 
twenty Yards* He has his Choice of the Winds, and 
can turn the Course of his Rivers in all the variety of 
Meanders, that are most delightful to the Reader's Imagine 
ation* In a Word, he has the modelling of Nature in 
his own Hands, and may give her wluit Charms he 
pleases, provided he does not reform her too much, and 
run into Absurdities, by endeavouring to excel O 

Na 419* 

[ADDISON*] Tuesday, July L 

Mentis grafisthnuM error* — Hor* 

THERE is a kind of Writing, wherein the Poet quite 
loses si^ht of Nature, and entertains his Reader's 
Imagination with the Characters and Actions of such 
Persons as have many of them no Existence, but what he 
bestows on them* Such are Fairies, Witches, Magicians, 
Demons, and darted Spirits* This^ Mr* Dryden oaiis the 
, Fairy Way ot Writing, which is, indeed, more difficult 
than any other that depends on the Poet's Fancy, because 
he has no Pattern to follow in it, and must work altogether 
out of his own Invention* 

There is a very odd turn of Thought required for this 
sort of Writing, and it is impossible fer a Poet to succeed 
in it, who has not a particular Cast of Fancy, and an 
Imag^tion naturally fruitful and superstitious* Besides 

this 
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fhiSf he ought to be very well versed in Legends and No. 419^ 
FableSf antiquated Romancesi and the Traditions of Nurses ^Y^*j^« 
and old Women, that he may fall in with our natural j^J** 
Prejudices, and humour those Notions which we have 
imbibed in our Infancy* For, otherwise, he will be apt 
to make his Fairies talk like People of his own Species, ^ 

and not like other Setts of Beings, who conyerse with 
different Objects, and think in a different manner from 
that of Mankind) 

SvMb deducH eareant, me judke^ Pauai 
Ne relut innati triwiist ae pene htenscMt 
Aut nimium tenerit juyenentur venibus g^Hott 

I do not say with Mr* Bays in the Rehearsal, that Spirits 
must not be confined to speak Sense, but it is certain 
their Sense ought to be a little discoloured, that it may 
seem particular, and proper to the Person and Condition 
of the Speaker* 

These Descriptions raise a pleasii^; kind of Horrour in 
the Mind of the Reader, and amuse his Imagination with 
the Strangeness and NoTelty of the Persons who are 
represents in them* They bring up into our Memory 
the Stories we have heard in our Childhood, and favour 
those secret Terrors and Apprehensions to which the 
Mind of Man is naturally subject We are pleased with 
surveying the different Habits and Behaviours of Foreign 
Countries f how much more must we be delighted and 
surprised when we are led, as it were, into a new 
Creation, and see the Persons and Manners of another 
Species? Men of cold Fancies, and Philosophical Dis^' 
positions, object to this kind of Poetry, that it has not 
rrobability enough to affect the Inu^;ination* But to 
this it may be answered, that we are sure, in general, 
there are many intellectual Beings in the World besides 
our selves, and several Species of Spirits, who are subject 
to different Laws and Oeconomies from those of Mankindf 
when we see, therefore, any of these represented naturally, 
we cannot look upon the Representation as altogether 
impossible { nay, many are prepossest with such false 
Opinions, as dispose mem to believe these particular 
Delusions) at ledoit, we have all heard so many pleasing 

Relations 
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Na4i9c Relations in CaTour of them, that we do not care for 
TT^^' seeing through the Falshood, and willingly give our 
^- ^ ^ selves up to^ so agreeable an Imposture* 

The Ancients have not much of this Poetry among 
thenif for, indeed, almost the whole Substance oz it owes 
its Original to the Darkness and Superstition of later 
Ages, when pious Frauds were made use of to amuse 
Mankind, and frighten them into a Sense of their Duty# 
Our Forefathers looked uron Nature with more Reverence 
and Horrour, before the World was enlightened by Learn/ 
injg and Philosophy, and loved to astonish themselves 
With the Apprehensions of Witchcraft, Prodigies, Charms 
and Enchantments* There was not a Village in England 
that had not a Ghost in it, the Church/^o^ were all 
haunted, every large Common had a Circle of Fairies 
belonging to it, and there was scarce a Shepherd to be 
met with who had not seen a Spirit 

Among all the Poets of this Kind our English are 
much the best, by what I have yet seen, whemer it be 
that we abound with more Stories of this Nature, or that 
the Genius of our Country is fitter for this sort of Poetry* 
[For the Enghsb are naturally Fanci&sl, and very often 

fidi^osed by that Gloominess and Melancholy of Temper, 
which is so frequent in our Nation, to many wild Notions 
and Visions, to which others are not so uabk/ 

Among tihe EngUsb, Sbaktspear has incomparaUy 
excelled 2l others* That noble Extravagance of Fancy, 
which he had in so great Perfection, thoroughly qualified 
him to touch this weak st^erstitious Part of his Reader's 
Imi^;inationi and made him capable of succeeding, where 
he had nothing to support him besides the Strength of his 
own Genius* There is something so wild and yet so 
solemn in the Speeches of his Ghosts, Fairies, W itches 
and the like Imaginary Persons, that we cannot forbear 
thinking them natural, tho' we have no Rule by which 
to judge of them, and must confess, if there are such 
Beings in the ^orld, it looks highly probable they shoidd 
talk and act as he has represented them* 

There is another sort of Imaginary Beings, that we 
sometimes meet with among the roets, when the Author 
represents any Passion, Appetite, Virtue or Vice, under 
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a Titible Shape, and makes it a Person or an Actor 4^4No.42L 
his Poem# Of this Nature are the Descriptions ^e^^hun 
Hunger and Enyy in Ovid, of Fame in Virgil^ and of Ss^ ^>vj 
and Death in MiliotL ^e find a whole Creation of the ^^|/ 
like shadowy Persons in Sptaeer, who had an admirable 
Talent in Representations of this kind* I have discoursed 
of these Emblematical Persons in former Papers* and shall 
therefore only mention them in this Place* Thus we see 
how many ways Poetry addresses it self to the Imagina*^ 
tiottf as it has not only the whole Circle of Nature for 
its Province* but makes new Worlds of its own, shews us 
Persons who are not to be found in Being, and represents 
even the RKulties of the Soul, with her several Virtues 
and Vices, in a sensible Shape and Character* 

I shall, in my two following Papers, consider in general, 
how other kinds of Writing are qualified to please the 
Imagination^ with which I intend to conclude this Essay* 

No* 420* 

[ADDISON*] Wedncwiay, July 2, 

Ouoeuoque rolent animtim auditofis agunto* — ^Hor« 

AS the Writers in Poetry and Fiction borrow their 
several Materials from outward Objects, and join 
them together at their own Pleasure, there are others who 
are obliged to follow Nature more closely, and to take 
entire Scenes out of her* Such are Historians, natui^ 
Philosophers, Travellers, Geographers, and, in a W^, 
all who desoJbe visible Obie^ of a real Existence* 

It is the most agreeable Talent of an Historian to be 
able to draw up his Armies and fight his Battels in 
proper Expressions, to set before our Eyes the Divisions, 
CsmIs and Jealousies of Great Men, and to lead us Stm 
by Step into the several Actions and Events of his 
I-fistory* We love to see the Subject unfolding it self 
by just Degrees, and breaking \sfoa us insensibly, that 
so we may be kept in a pleasing Su^ense, and have 
Time given us to raise our Expectations, and to side 
with one of the Parties concerned in the Relation* I 
confess this shews more the Art than the Veracity of 

the 
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N 419 ^^ Historiaiif but I am only to speak of him as he is 
T^tday, 5<L>^^^ to please the Imagination. And in this respect 
jiily 1, !a^^ 1^^» perhaps, excelled all who went before him^ or 
1712. ^'liave written since his Time. He describes every thing 
in so lively a Manner, that his whole History is an 
admirable Picture, and touches on such oroper Circum/ 
^/^^ in every Story, that this Reader becomes a kind 
^'^XS^^tor, and feels in himself all the variety of 
'\i£^^Uis which are correspondent to the several Parts 
of the Relation. 

But among this Sett of Writers, there are none who 
more gratifie and enlarge the Imagination, ihui the 
Authors of the new Phuosophy, whether we consider 
their Theories of the Earth or Heavens, the Discoveries 
they have made by Glasses, or any other of their CmI'' 
templations on Nature. We are not a little pleased to 
find every green Leaf swarm with Millions of Animials, 
that at their largest Growth are not visible to the naked 
Eye. There is something very tng^upng to the Fancy, 
as well as to our Reason, in the l^eatises of Metals, 
Minerals, Plants, and Meteors. But when we survey the 
whole Earth at once, and the several Planets that lye 
within its Neighbourhood, we are filled with a pleasing 
Astonishment, to see so many Worlds hanging one above 
another, and sliding round their Axles in such an 
^wiaTing Pomp and Solemnity. If, after this, we con/ 
tempkte those wide Fields of Etberf that reach in hdght 
as far as from Saturn to the fixt Stars, and run abroad 
almost to an infinitude, our Imagination finds its Capacity 
filled with so immense a Prospect, and puts it self t»on 
the Stretch to comprehend it But if we yet rise higher, 
aiod consider the fixt Stars as so many vast Oceans of 
Flame, that are each of them attended with a different 
Sett of Planets, and still discover new Firmaments and 
new Lights, that are sunk farther in those unfathomable 
Depths of Ether, so as not to be seen by the strongest 
of our Telescopes, we are lost in such a Labarinth of 
Suns and Worlds, and confounded with the Immensity 
and Magnificence of Nature. 

Nothmg is more pleasant to the Fancy, than to enlarge 
it self , by Degrees^ in its Contem^tion of the various 

Proportions 
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Proportions which its several Obiects bear to each oth^No* 42L 
whea it compares the Body of Man to the Bulk of the 
whole Earth* the Earth to the Circle it describes round r^^ ^ 
the Sun, that Circle to the Sphere of the fixt Stars, the 1712, 
Sphere of the fixt Stars to the Circuit of the whole 
Gxationi the whole Creation it self to the Infinite Space 
that is every where difiused about it; or when die 
Imagination works downward, and considers the Bulk 
of a Human Body, in respect of an Aoixnial a hundred 
times less than a Mite, the particular Limbs of such an 
Animal, the different Springs which actuate the Limbs, 
the Spirits which set these Springs a going, and the pro^ 
portionable Minuteness of these several Parts, before mey 
have arrived at their full Growth and Perfection* But S, 
after all this, we take the least Particle of these Animal 
Spirits, and consider its Capacity of being wrought into 
a ^orld, that shall contain witmn those narrow Dimen/ 
sions a Heaven and Earth, Stars and Planets, and every 
different Species of living Creatures, in the same Analogy 
and Proportion they bear to each other in our own 
Universe f such a Speculation, by reason of its Nicety, 
appears ridiculous to those who have not turned their 
Thoughts that way, tho' at the same time it is founded 
on no less than the Evidence of a Demonstration* Nay, 
we might yet carry it farther, and discover in the smallest 
Particle of this little ^orld a new inezhausted Fund of 
Matter, capable of being spun out into another Universe* 

I have dwelt the longer on this Subject, because I think 
it may shew us the proper Limits, as well as the De/ 
fectiveness, of our Imagination; how it is confined to a 
very small Quantity of Space, and immediately stopt in its 
Operations, when it endeavours to take in any thmg that 
y is -arery great, or very little* Let a Man try to conceive 
J the different Bulk of an Animal, which is twenty, from 
another which is a hundred times less than a Mite, or 
to compare, in his Thoughts, a lei^[th of a thousand 
Diameters of the Earth, with that ota Million, and he 
will quickly find that he has no different Measures in his 
Mind, adjusted to such extraordinary Degrees of Grandeur 
or Minuteness* The Understandmg, mdeed, opens an 
infinite Space on every side of us, but the Imi^;ination, 

after 
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Na 4i9r >^^ A fe^ ^^t EfibrtSf is immediately at a atandf and 
l^uct^^^'nnds her self swallowed up in the Immensity of the Void 
that surrounds iti Our Reason can pursue a Particle of 
Matter through an infinite yarietv of Divisionsr but the 
Fancy soon loses sight of it, and feels in it self a kind of 
Chasm, that wants to be filled with Matter of a more 
sensible Bulk ^e can neither widen, nor contract the 
Faculty to die Dimensions of either Extremei The Object 
is too big for our Capadhr, when we would con^^hend 
the Qrcumference of a World, and dwindles into nothing, 
when we endeavour after the Idea of an Atom« 

It is possible this Defect of Imagination may not be in 
the Soul it se^ but as it acts in Confunction with the Body. 
Perhaps there may not be room in the Brain for such a 
variety of Imprenions, or the Animal Spirits may be 
incapable of figuring them in such a manner, as is neces/ 
sary to eidte so very large or very minute Ideas* How*' 
ever it be, we may well suppose mat Beings of a higher 
Nature verv much excel us m this respect, as it is proMible 
the Soul of Man will be infinitely more perfect hereafter 
in diis Faculty, as well as in all the resti insomuch that, 
perhaps, the Imagination will be able to keep Pace with 
the Understanding, and to form in it self distinct Ideas of 
all the different Nmes and Quantities of Space# O 

Na 42L 

[ADDISON.] ThufKlay, July 3. 

Ijmotis emre lod§, ignota ridere 

rhunhiM gaudebatt tUtdio minuente hhoreoL^Oyid* 

THE Pleasures of the Imi^;ination are not wholly 
confined to such particular Authors as are con/ 
versant in material Objects, but are often to be met with 
among the Polite Masters of Morality, Griticism, and other 
peculations abstracted from Matter, who, tho' tibey do not 
directly treat of the visible Parts of Nature, often draw from 
them their Similitudes, Metaphors, and Allegories^ By 
these Allusions a Truth in the Understanding is as it 
were reflected by the Imagination i we are aUe to see 
something like Colour and Shape in a Notion, and to 
discover a Scheme of Thoufl^ts traced out tmn Matter^ 

And 
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And here the Mind receives a great deal of Sati&iQ has No. 421 
and has two of its Faculties gratified at the same iiLhp Thursday, 
while the Fancy is busie in copying after the Understand> j^ ^« 
ingr and transcribing Ideas out ot the Intellectual ^orld into ^^ 
the Material 

The Great Art of a Writer shews it self in the Choice 
of pleasing Allusions, which are generally to be taken 
from the great or beautifut^Woifka. erf ArtjorJiattfrej for 
though whatever is New or Uncommon is apt to delip;ht 
the unagination, the chief Design of an Allusion bem^ 
to illustrate and explain the Passages of an Author, it 
should be always borrowed from what is more known 
and common, tlian the Passages which are to be explained* 

Allegories, when well chcSen, are like so many Tracks 
of Light in a Discourse, that make every thing about them 
clear and beautifuL A noble Metaphor, when it is placed 
to an Advantage, easts a kind of Glory round it, ano darts 
a Lustre through a whole Sentence { Tliese different Kinds 
of Allusion are but so many different Manners of Similitude, 
and, that they may please the Imagination, the Likeness 
ought to be very exact, or very agreeable, as we love to 
see a Picture where the Resemblance is fust, or the 
Posture and Air graceful But we often find eminent 
Writers very faulty in this respect i great Scholars are 
dipt to fetch their Comparisons and Allusions from the 
Sciences in which they are most conversant, so that a 
Man may see the Compass of their Learning in a 
Treatise on the most indifferent Subject I have read a 
Discourse upon Love, which none but a profound Chymist 
could underistand, and have heard many a Sermon that 
should only have been preached before a Congregation of 
Cartesians* On the contrary, your Men of Busmess usually 
have recourse to such Instances as are too mean and 
familiar* They are for drawing the Reader into a Game . 
of Chess or Tennis, or for leadbog him from Shop to Shop, 
in the Cant of particular Trades and Employments* It is 
certain, there may be found an infinite Variety of very 
agreeable Allusions in both these kinds, bui for the j 
generality, the most entertaining ones lie in the ^orks of 
Nature, which are obvious to all Capacities, and more 
delightful than what is to be found in Arts and Sciences* 

It 
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\ Talent of affectii^ the Imaginatioiif that fiiyes 

Embellishment to good ^nse, and make^^ one Man's 
)fl^o8ition8 more agreeable than another's*] It setts off 
all writings in gene^ but is the very Liitmd highest 
Perfection of Poetry* Where it shines in an Emment 
Degree^ it has preserved several Poems for many Ages, 
that have nothmg else to recommend them; and where 
all the other Beauties are present, the Work appears dry 
and insipid, if this single one be wanting. It has^ some^ 
thing in it like Greationf It bestows a kmd of Existence, 
and.draws up to the Reader's View several Objects which 
are not to be found in Being* It makes Additions to 
Nature, and gives a greater Varietv to God's Works* In a 
word, it is able to teautifie and adorn the most illustrious 
Scenes in the Universe, or to fill ^e Mind with more 

Plorious Shows and Apparitions, than can be found in any 
art of it 

We have now discovered the several Originals of those 
Pleasures that gratify the Fancy; and here, perhaps, it 
would not be very difficult to cast under their proper 
Heads those contrary Objects, which are apt to fill it with 
Distaste and Terrour ; for the Imagination is as liable to 
Pain as Pleasure* When the Brain is hurt by any 
Accident, or the Mind disordered bv Dreams or Sidkness, 
the Fancy is over^^run with wild dismal Ideas, and 
terrified with a thousand hideous Monsters of its own 
framing* 

Eumenidum vchtH demens ridet agmina PentbeuM, 
Et Bolem getninumt £. duplice§ §e OMteodere Tbebat* 
Aut AgameamonhiB Mcenis agitatuM Qfeatea, 
Armatam facibua matrem & aerpcntibuM atria 
Cum fugitf tsltriceaque aedent in limine Dirae^—Vitg* 

There is not a Sight in Nature so mortifying as that 
of a Distracted Person, when his Imagination is troubled, 
and his whole Soul disordered and confused* Babylon 
in Ruins is not so melancholy a Spectacle* But to quit 
so disagreeable a Subject, I smdl only consider W way 
of Conclusion, what an infinite Advantage this Faculty 

Eves an Almighty Being over the Soul of Man, and 
>w great a measure of Happiness or Misery we are 
& of receiving from the Imagination only* 

We 
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^e have already seen the Influence that one Man has No. 42L 
over the Fancy of another^ and with what Ease heTJ«"day, 
conveys into it a Variety of Imagery ; how great aj^J 
Power then may we^ suppose lodged in him^ who knows 
all the ways of affecting me Imagmation, who can infuse 
what Ideas he pleases, and flU £ose Ideas with Terrour 
and Deligjht to what Degree he thinks fit? He can 
excite Inuiges in the Mind without the help of ^ords, 
and make Scenes rise up before us and seem present to 
the Eye, without the Assistance of Bodies or Exterior 
Objects* He can transport the Imagination with such 
beautiful and glorious Visions, as cannot possibly enter 
into our present Conceptions, or haunt it with such 
ghastly Spectres and Apparitions, as would make us 
hope for Annihiliation, and think Existence no better 
than a Curse* In short, he can so exquisitely ravish 
or torture the Soul through this single Faculty, as might 
suffice to make the whole Heaven or Hell of any fimte 
Being* 

Tms Essay on the Pleasures of the Imagination having 
been published in separate Papers, I shall conclude it with 
a Table of the principal Contents of each Paper* 

The CONTENTS* 
PAPER L 

The Perfection of out Sight above our other Senses, 
The Pleasures of the Imagination arise originally from 
Sight The Pleasures of the Imagination divided under 
two Heads* The Pleasures of the Imagination in some 
Respects equal to those of the Understanding, The 
Extent of the Pleasures of the Imagination, The Ad^ 
vantages a Man receives from a Relish of these Pleasures* 
In what Respect they are preferable to those of the 
Understanding. 

PAPER n* 

Three Sources of all the Pleasures of the Imagination^ 
in our Survey of outward Objects* How what is Great 
pleases the Imagination, How what is New pleases 

the 
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Na 42t the bnMglnathiu How what is Beatitifiil in our own 
^Atind«7« Spedes, pleases the Imagination, How w&if & Beaudfiil 
1^^' in general pleases the Imagination, What other Aed^ 

dental Causes may contribute to the hdghtning o£ 

these Pleasures, 

PAPER DL 

Why the Necessary Cause of our being pleased with 
what is Greats New, or Beautiful, unknown. Why the 
Final Cause more known and more useful The Final 
Cause of our being pleased with what is Gteat The 
Pinal Cause of our being pleased with what is New# 
The Hnal Cause of our being pleased with what is 
Beautiful in our own Species* The Pinal Cause of our 
being pleased with what is Beauti&il in general 

PAPER IV. 

The Works of Nature more pleasant to the hnagina^ 
tion than those of Art The Works of Nature still 
more pleasant, the more they resemUe those of Art, 
The Works of Art more pleasant, the more they 
resembk those of Nature, Our English Plantations 
and Gardens considered in the foregoSig Light, 

PAPER V, 

0/ Architecture as it affects the Imagination, Great/ 
ness in Architecture relates either to the Bulk or to 
the Manner* Greatness of Bulk in the Ancient Oriental 
Buildings The Ancient Accounts of these Buildings 
confirmed, L Prom the Advantages, for raising such 
Works, in the Hrst Ages of the WorM and in the 
Eastern Qimates0 2, Prom several of them which 
are still Extant, Instances how Greatness of Manner 
affects the Imagination, A French Author's Observai' 
tion on this Subject, Why Concave and Convex Figures 
sAve a Greatness of Manner to Works of Architecture, 
Every thing that pleases the Imagination in Archie 
tecture is either ureat, Beautiful^ or New, 

PAPER 
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PAPER VL ^^^ 

The Secondary Pleasures of the Imagination,^ T^^l^I^' 
several Sources of these PleasureSf (Statuary, Painting, 
Description and Mu»ck) compared together. The Finiu 
Gkuse of our receiving Pleasure from these several 
Source80 Of Descriptions in Particular, The Power of 
Wofis over the Imagination, Why one Reader more 
pleaded vnth Descriptions than anothert 

PAPER VIL 

Hovr a whole Set of Ideas Hanff together, £c> A 
Natural Cause assigned for it, now to petkct the 
loaagination of a Writer, Who among the Ancient 
Poets tad this Faculty in its greatest Perfection, Homer 
excelled in Imagining what is Great / Virgil in Imas^in^ 
ing what is Beautiful i Ovid in Imagining what is New, 
Our own Country^Man Miltoni very perfect in aU three 
respects, 

PAPER vni 

Why any thing that is unpleasant to behold^ pleases 
the Imagination when well described. Why the hnag*' 
ination receives a more Exquisite Pleasure from the 
Description of what is Great, New, or Beautiful The 
Pleasure still heightned, if what is described raises 
Passion in the Imnd, Disagreeable Passions pleasing 
when raised by apt Descriptions, Why Terrour am 
Grief are pleasing to the Mind when excited by 
Descriptions, A particular Advantage the Writers 
in Poetry and Rctton have to please Uie Imagination, 
What Liberties are allowed them, 

PAPER DC 

Of that kind of Poetry which Mr, Dryden calls the 
Fairy^Vw of Writing. How a Poet should be Qxi^HSti 
for it. The Pleasures of the Imagination that arise 
from it. In this respect^ why the Modems excell the 
Ancients. Why the English excel the Modems, Who 
the Best among the Bnglisk Of Emblematical Persona, 

PAPER 
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Na42L PAPER X. 

ThufsdftY/ 

July 3, What Authors please the Imagination who have 

nothing to do with Fiction^ How Histoty pleases the 
Imagination, How the Authors of die new Philosophy 
please the Imagination, The Bounds and Defects of 
the Imagination, Whether these Defects are Essential 
to the Imagination, 

PAPER XL 

How those please the Imagination, who treat of 
Subjects abstracted from Matter, by Allusions taken 
from it What Allusions most pleasing to the Im^ 
agination. Great Writers how Faulty in this Respect, 
Of the Art of Imaginii^ in General The Imagination 
capable of Pain as weu as Pleasure, In what Degree 
the Imagination is capable either of Pain or Pleasure, 

O 

No. 422. 

[STEELE] Friday, July 4. 

Haec t t . MCtipsi , , , non oHi abundantk $ed sanork crga te,— 
TulL Epis* 

I DO not know any thing which gives greater Disturbs" 
ance to Conversation, than the false Notion some 
People have of Raillery# It ought certainly to be the 
first Point to be aimed at in Society, to gain the good 
Win of those with whom you converse. The way to 
that, is to shew you are well inclined towards themi 
What then can be more absurd, than to set up for being 
extremely sharp and biting, as the Term is, in your 
Expressions to your Familiars? A Man who has no 
good Quality but Courage, is in a v^ ill way towards 
maldng an agreeable Figure in the World, because that 
which he has superior to other People cannot be exerted, 
without raising himself an Enemy, Your Gentlemen of 
a Satvrical Vem is in the like Condition. To say a thing 
which perplexes the Heart of him you speak to, or brings 
Blushes into his Face, is a degree of Murder; and it is, I 
think, an unpardonable Offence to shew a Man you do 
not care, whether he is pleased or displeased. But wonH 

you 
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you then take a Jest 7 Yes* but pray let it be a Jest ItisNo«422« 
no Jest to put me, who am so unhappy as to have an utter f^^Jf 
Aversion to speaking to more than one Man at a time, |^| ^' 
under a necessity to explain my self in much Company, 
and reducing me to Shame and Derision, except I perform 
what my Infirmity of Silence disables me to do# 

CaJlhthenes has great "Vit accompanied with that 
Quality (without which a Man can have no Wit at all) 
a sound Judgment This gentleman raillies the best of 
any Man I know, for he forms his Ridicule upon a Cir/ 
cumstance which vou are in your Heart not unwilling 
to grant him, to wit, that you are Guilty of an Excess in 
something which is in it self laudable* He very well 
understands what you would be, and needs not fear your 
Anger for declaring you are a little too much that thing* 
The Generous will bear being reproach'd as Lavish, ai^ 
the Valiant, Rash, without being provoked to Resentment 
against tibeir Monitor* What has been said to be a Mark 
cJa good Writer will fall in with the Character of a good 
Companion* The good Writer makes his Reader better 
plesffied with himseS^ and the agreeable Man makes his 
rriends enjoy themselves, rather than him, while he is 
in thdr Company* Callisthenes does this with inimitable 
Pleasantry* He whispered a Friend the other Day, so as 
to be overheard by a young Officer, who gave symptoms 
d Cocking upon me Company, That Gentteman has very 
much of me Air of a General Officer* The Youth imme^' 
diately put on a Composed Behaviour, and behaved himself 
sintably to the Conc^tions he believed the Company had 
of him* It is to be allowed that Callhtbenes wiU make a 
Man run into impertinent Relations, to his own Advan/ 
tage, and express the Satisfaction he has in his own dear 
self till he is very ridiculous, but in this case the Man is 
made a Fool by his own Consent, and not exposed as 
such whether he will or no* I take it therefore that, to 
make Raillery agreeable, a Man must either not know he 
18 raillied, or tmnk never the worse of himself if he sees 
he is* 

Acetas is of a quite contrary Genius, and is more 

generally admired tnan Callistbenesi but not with Justice* 

Acetiss has no tf^gatd to the Modesty or Weakness of the 

VI. G Person 
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No. 422. Person he raillies} but if his Quality or Humility gives 
Friday* him any Superiority to the Man he would fell uponf he 
1^1^^' has no Mercy in making the Onset He can be pleased 
to see his best Friend out of Countenance^ while the 
Laugh is loud in his own Applause t His Raillery always 
puts die Company into little Divisions and separate In/ 
terestSf while that of Callisthenes cements itf and makes 
every Man not only better pleased with himseli^ but also 
with all the rest in the Conversation^ 

To railly well, it is absolutely necessary that Kindness 
must run thro' all you say, and you must ever preserve 
the Character of a Friend to support your Pretentions to 
be free with a Man* Acetus ougnt to be banished human 
Society, because he raises his Mirth upon giving Pain to 
the Person upon whom he is pleasant Nothing but the 
Malevolence, which is too general towards those who 
ezcell, could make his Company tolerated ; but they, with 
whom he converses, are sure to see some Man sacrificed 
wherever he is admitted, and all the Credit he has for Wit 
is owing to the Gratification it gives to other Men's 111/ 
nature* 

Minutius has a Wit that conciliates a Man's Love, at 
the same time that it is exerted against his Faults* He has 
an Art in keeping the Person he i^uUies in Countenance, 
by insinuating mat he himself is guilty of the same 
Imperfection* This he does with so mudi Address, that 
he seems rather to bewail himself than fall upon his 
Fnend* 

It is really monstrous to see how unaccountably it pre/ 
vails among Men, to take the Liberty of displeasmg each 
other* One would think sometimes that the Contention 
is, who sludl be most disagreeable* Allusions to past 
Follies, Hints which revive what a Man has a mind to 
forget for ever, and deserves that all the rest of the World 
should, are commonly brought forth even in Company of 
Men of Distinction* They do not thrust with the Skill d 
Fencers, but cut un with the Barbarity of Butchers* It is, 
methinks, below the Character of Men of Humanity and 
Good/manners, to be capable of Mirth while there is any 
one of the Coimpany in Pain and Disorder* They who 
have the true Taste of Conversation, enjoy themselves in 
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a Coimnunication of each other's EzcellencieSf and not in No. 422/ 
a Triumph over their Imperfections Fortius would have F*?^/' 
been reckoned a Wit, if mere had never been a Fool in |^|^ ' 
the World He wants not Foils to be a Beauty, but has 
that natural Pleasure in observing Perfection m others, 
that his own Faults are overlooked out of Gratitude by all 
his Acquaintance* 

After these several Characters of Men who succeed or 
fail in Raillery, it may not be amiss to reflect a little 
further what one takes to be the most agreeable Kind of 
it} and that to me appears when the Satyr is directed 
against Vice, with an Air of Contempt of the Fault, but 
no Ul/will to the Criminal Mr. Congreve^s Doris is a 
Master'^iece in this Kind It is the Character of a 
Woman utterly abandoned, but her Impudence by the 
finest Piece of Raillery is made only Generosity. 

Peculiar therefore is iter Way, 

Wlietiker by Nature taugikt, 
I aiiail not undertak:e to say, 

Or by Experience bought. 

For who o'er Night obtained her Grace, 

She can next Day disown, 
And stare upon the strange Man's Facet 

As one she ne'er iiad known* 

So well she can the Truth disguise, 

Such artful Wonder irame, 
The Lover or distrusts bis Eyes, 

Or thinks 'twas all a Dream* 

Some censure this as lewd or low, 

Who are to Bounty blind f 
But to forget what we bestow. 

Bespeaks a noble Mind, X 

Na 423. 

[STEELE] Saturday, July 5, 

Nuper idoneus, — Hor« 

I LOOK upon my self as a kind of Guardian to the 
^ Fair, and am always watchful to obs«^e any thing 
which concerns their Interest The present Paper shall be 
employed in the Service of a very fine young Woman} 
and the Admonitions I give her, may not be unuseful to 

the 
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No. 423. the rest of the Sex* Gloriana shall be the Name of the 
Satut^ayf Heroine in to Day's Entertainment; and when I have 
VU ^^^ 7^ ^^ ®^^ ^ ^^ witty, young, and beautiful, you 

will believe she does not want Admirers She has had 
since she came to Town about twenty five of those 
Lovers, who make their Addresses by way of Jointure and 
Settlement These come and go, with great Indifference 
on both Sides ; and as beauteous as she is, a Line in a 
Deed has luid Exception enough against it, to outweigh 
the Lustre of her Eyes, the Readiness of her Understands 
ing, and the Merit of her general Character* But among 
the Crowd of such cool Adorers, she has two who are 
very assiduous in their Attendance* There is something 
so extraordinary and artful in their Manner of Application, 
that I think it but common Justice to alarm her in it I 
have done it in the following Letter* 

' MaJaait 

I have for some Time taken Notice of two Gentlemen 
who attend you in all publick Places, both of whom have 
also easie Access to you at your own Housei But the 
Matter is adjusted between tnem, and Damon^ who so 
passionately addresses you, has no Design upon you; but 
StrepboDi who seems to be indifferent to you, is the Man 
who is, as they have settled it, to have you* The Plot 
was laid over a Bottle of Wine ; and Strepbon^ when he 
first thought of you, proposed to Damon to be his Rival 
The Manner of his Imaking of it to him, I was so placed 
at a Tavern, that I could not avoid hearing* Damons said 
he, with a deep Sigh, I have long languished for that 
Miracle of Beauty Gloriana \ and if you will be very 
stedfastly my Rivm, I shall certainly obtain her* Do not, 
continued he, be offended at this Overture ; for I go upon 
the Knowle^e of the Temper of the Woman, rather than 
any Vanity that I should profit by an Opposition of your 
Pretensions to those of your humble Servant Gloriana 
has very good Sense, a quick Relish of the Satisfactions of 
Life, and will not give her seli^ as the Crowd of Women 
do, to the Arms of a Man to whom she is indifferent 
As she is a sensible Woman, Expressions of Rapture and 
Adoration will not move hitt neither ; but he that has her 

must 
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must be the Object of her Desire, not her Pity. The Wdj Na 423. 
to this End I take to be, that a Man's general Conduct Sa|^u^' 
should be agreeable, without addressing in particular toj^J^^' 
the ^oman he loves. Now, Sir, if you will be so kind as 
to sigh and die for Glorianai I will carry it with great 
Respect towards her, but seem void of any Thoughts as a 
Lover. By this Means I shall be in the most amiable 
Light of which I am capable f I shall be received with 
Freedom, you with Reserve. Damoni who has himself 
no Designs of Marriage at all, easily fell into the Scheme \ 
and you may observe, that wher/ever you are Damon 
appears also. You see he carries on an unaffecting Eiract/ 
ness in his Dress and Manner, and strives always to be 
the very Contrary of Strepboth They have already 
succeeded so far, mat your Eyes are ever in Search of 
Strepboni and turn themselves of Course from jDaxnon. 
They meet and compare Notes upon your Carriage ; and 
the Letter which was brought to you the other Day was a 
Contrivance to remark your Resentment. When you saw 
the Billet subscribed Strepboni and turned away wi^ a 
scornful Air, and cried knpertinence I you gave Hopes 
to him that shuns you, without mortifying lum mat 
lai^uishes for you. 

what I am concerned for. Madam, is, that in the dis^ 
posal of your Heart, you should know what you are doing, 
and examine it before it is lost Strepbon contradicts you 
in Discourse with the Civilitv of one who has a value for 
you, but sives up nothing like one that loves yoa This 
seeming unconcern gives his Behaviour the advantage of 
Sincerity, and insensibly obtains your good Opinion, by 
appearing disinterested in the purchase of it. If you 
watch these Correspondents hereafter, you will find that 
Strepbon makes his Visit of Civility immediately after 
Damon has tired you with one of Love. Tho' you are 
very discreet, you will find it no easie matter to escape 
the Toils so well laid, as when one studies to be disagree*' 
able in Passion, the other to be pleasing without it All 
the^ Turns of your Temper are care&iUy watched, and 
their^ quick and faithful Intelligence gives your Lovers 
irresistible Advantage. You will please. Madam, to be 
upon your guard, and take all the necessary Precautions 

against 
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Na 423* against one who is amiable to you before you know he is 
Saturday, enamoured 
My 5, /^^, 

*^"' Madam, 

Your most Obedient Servant, 

Strepbon makes great Progress in this Lady's good 
Graces, for most Women being actuated by some uttle 
Spirit of Pride and Contradiction, he has the good effects 
of both those Motives by this Co vert* Way of Courtship. 
He received a Message Yesterday from Damon in the 
following Words, superscribed With speed, 

' All goes well} she is very angry at me, and I dare say 
hates me in earnest It is a g^ time to Visit 

Yours,' 

The Comparison of Strepbon's Gayety to Damon's 
Languishment, strikes her unagination with a Prospect 
of very agreeable Hours with such a Man as the former, 
and Abhorrence of the insipid Prospect with one like 
the latter* To know when a Lady is displeased with 
another, is to know the best time of advancing your seE 
This method of two Persons playing in each omer's Hand 
is so dangerous, that I cannot tell how a Woman could 
be able to withstand such a Siege« The Condition of 
Gloriana, I am afraid, is irretrievable, for Strepbon has 
had so many Opportunities of pleasing without suspicion, 
that all which is left for her to do is to brinp; him, now 
she is advised, to an Explanation of his Passion, and be*' 
ginning again, if she can conquer the kind Sentiments 
she has afready conceived for him. When one shews 
himself a Creature to be avoided, the other proper to be 
fled to for Succour, they have the whole Woman between 
them, and can occasionally rebound her Love and Hatred 
from one to the other, in such a manner as to keep her 
at a distance from all the rest of the World, and cast Lots 
for the Conquest 

N, B, I bare many otber Secrets wbicb concern the 
Empire of Love, but I consider tbat wbile I alarm my 
Women, I instruct my Men, T 

Monday 
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Na 424. Na 424, 

[STEELE] Monday, loly 7, ^fj^ 

Est Uhtbrist animus »i te non defkit *— Hof# f"' 

'Mr« SpECTATOSy London, June 2A, 

A MAN who has it in his Power to chuse his own 
Company, would certainly be much to blame should 
he not, to the best of his ludgment, take such as are of a 
Temper most suitable to nis own ; and where that Choice 
18 wanting, or where a Man is mistaken in his Choice, 
and yet tmder a Necessity of continuing in the same 
Company, it will certainly be his Interest to carry himself 
as easily as possible* 

In this I am sensible I do but repeat what has been said 
a thousand times, at which however I think no Body has 
any Title to take Exception, but they who never failed 

to put this in Practice ^Not to use any longer Preface, 

this being the Season of the Year in which great Numbers 
of all sorts of People retire from this Place of Business and 
Pleasure to Country Solitude, I think it not improper to 
advise them to take with them as great a Stock of Good^ 
humour as they can; for tho' a Country/Life is described 
as the most pleasant of all others, and though ii may in 
truth be so, yet it is so only to those who know how to 
enjoy Leisure and Retirement 

As for those who can't live without the constant Helos 
of Business or Company, let them consider, that in the 
Country there is no Exchange f there are no Play^'houses, 
no Variety of Coffee^'houses, nor many of those other 
Amusements, which serve here as so many Relieb from 
the repeated Occurrences in thefr own Families ; but that 
there the greatest Part of their Time must be spent within 
themselves, and consequently it behoves them to consider 
how agreeable it will be to them before they leave this 
dear Town# 

I remember, Mr* Spectator, we were very well enter^^ 
tained last Year, with the Advices you gave us from Sir 
RoGors Country^^Seat} which I the rather mention, be*' 
cause 'tis almost impossible not to live pleasantly, where 
the Master of a Family is such a one as you there describe 
your Friend, who cannot therefore (I mean as to his 

domestick 
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Na424« domestick Character) be too often recommended to the 

Monday, Imitation of others* How amiable is that Affability and 

1^ ^' Benevolence with which he treats his Nei^^ibours, and 

every one, even the meanest of his own Familyl And 

yet how seldom imitated 1 instead of which we commonly 

meet with ill/natured EzpostulationSf Noise, and Chidings 

And this I hinted, because the Humour and Di^osi/ 

tion of the Head, is what chiefly influences all the other 
Parts of a Family* 

An Agreement and kind Correspondence between 
Friends and Acquaintance) is the greatest Pleasure of 
Life* This is an undoubted Truth, aM yet any Manwho 
judges from the Practice of the World, mil be almost per^^ 
swaded to believe the contrary ^ for how can we suppose 
People should be so industrious to make themselves un/ 
easie? what can engage them to entertain and foment 
Jealousies of one another upon every the least Occasion J 
Vet so it is, there are People who (as it should seem) 
delight in being troublesome and vexatious, who (as Tally 
speaks) Mira stmt alacritate ad litigandum, Have a ctt^ 
tain Cbeatfulness in wrangling. And thus it happens, 
that there are very few Fauces in which there are not 
Feuds and Animosities, tho' 'tis every one's Interest, there 
more particulariy to avoid 'em, because (as I wotdd will/ 
ingly hope) no one gives another Uneasiness, without 
feeling some Share of it — But I am gone bevond what I 
designed, and had almost forgot what I chiefly proposed } 
whidi was, barely to tell you how hardly we who pass 
most of our Time in Town dispence with a long Vacation 
in the Country, how uneasie we grow to our selves and 
to one another when our Conversation is confined, inso*" 
much that by MkbaelmaSf 'tis odds but we come to 
downright squabbling, and make as free with one an/ 
other to our Faces, as we do with the rest of the World 
behind their Backs* After I have told you this, I am to 
desire that you would^ now and then give us a Lesson of 
Good/humour, a Family/Piece t which, since we are all 
very fond of you, I hope may have some Influence upon 

us 

After these plain Observations give me leave to give 
you an Hint ^wbat a Set of Company of my Acquamt/ 

ance 
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ancef who are now £[one into the Country^ and have No. 424. 
the Use of an absent Nobleman's Seat, have settled Mon^y, 
amoi^ themsdves, to avoid the Inconveniencies ^^^^''j^J/' 
mentioned. They are a Collection of ten or twelve, of 
the same good inclination towards each other, but of 
very different Talents and Inclinations! From hence 
they hope, that the Variety of their Tempers will only 
create Variety of Pleasures. But as there always will 
arise, among tl^ same People, either for want of Divert' 
sity of Objects, or the like Causes, a certain Satiety, 
which may grow into 111 ^Humour or Discontent, there 
is a lai^e W ing of the House which they design to 
en^loy in the Nature of an Infirmary. Whoever says 
a peevish thing, or acts any thing which betrays a 
Sowemess or Indisposition to Company, is immediately 
to be conveyed to nis Chambers in the Infirmary, from 
whence he is not to be relieved, 'till by his Manner of 
Submission, and the Sentiments expressed in his Petition 
for that Purpose, he appears to the Majority of the Com/ 
pany to be again fit for Society. You are to understand, 
that all ill^tured Words or uneasie Gestures are 
sufficient Cause for Banishment) speaking impatientiy 
to Servants, making a Man repeat what he says, or any 
tfain^ that betrays Inattention or Dishumour, are also 
crimmal without Reprieve i But it is provided, that who/ 
ever observes ^e iU/natured Fit coming upon himself 
and vduntarily retires, shall be received at his Return 
from the Infirmary with the highest Marks of Esteem. 
By these and other wholsom Methods it is expected that 
if they cannot cure one another, yet at least they luive 
taken care that the ill Humour of one shall not be trouble/ 
some to the rest of the Company. There are many other 
Rules which the Society have established for the Preserva/ 
tion of their Ease and Tranquility, the Effects of which, 
with the Incidents that arise among them, shall be 
communicated to you from Time to Time for iht publick 
Good, by 

Sir, 

Your most bumble Servant, 
T R.O.' 

Tuesday 
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Na425, No, 425. 

Tuesday, Tuetdayi July 8* 

It}?*' 

^^' Frigota mitcBCunt Zephyris, ver proterit aestas 

mteriturat aimul 

Pouasfer autumnua hugea effuderit, £ mox 

Bruma rccurrtt intra* — Hor* 

^Mr, Spectator, 

THERE 18 hardly any ^ling gives me a more sensible 
Delk[ht, than the Enjoyment of a cool still Evening 
after the Imeasiness of a hot sultry Day, Such a one 1 
passed not long ago, which made me rejoyce, when the 
Hour was come ror the Sun to set, that I might enjoy 
the Freshness of the Evening in my Garden, which then 
affords me the pleasantest Hours I pass in the whole Four 
and twenty* I immediately rose from my Couch, and 
went down into it You descend at first by twelve Stone 
Steps into a lar^e Square divided into four Grass«^lots, in 
each of which is a Statue of white Marble* This is separ/ 
ated from a large Parterre by a low Wall, and from thence, 
thro' a Fafr of fron Gates, you are led into a long broad 
Walk of the finest Turf, set on «ach Side with tall Yews, 
and on either Hand border'd by a Canal, wludhi on the 
Right divides the Walk firom a Wilderness parted into 
Variety of Allies and Arbours, and on the Lxk from a 
kind of Amphitheatre, which is the Receptacle of a great 
Number of Oranges and Myrtles* The Moon shone 
bright, and seem^ then most agreeably to supply the 
Flace of the Sun, obliging me with as much Light as 
was necessary to discover a thousand pleasing Objects, 
and at the same Time diveiBted of all Fower of Heat Hxe 
Reflection of it in the Water, the fanning of the Wind 
rustling on the Leaves, the Singing of the Thrush and 
Nightingale, and the Coolness of the Walks, all conspired 
to make me lay aside all displeasing Thoughts, and 
brought me into such a Tranquility of Mind, as is I 
believe the next Happiness to that of hereafter* In this 
sweet Retirement I naturally fell into the Repetition of 
some Lines out of a Foem of Milton^s, which he entitles 
// Pen$efo$Of the Ideas of which were exquisitdiy suit^ 
to my present Wandrings of Thought 

Sweet 
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Sweet Bird J that abun'at the Noise of Folly, No. 425. 

Most musical J most melancholy I Tuesdayf 

Thee, Chauntress, oft the Woods among, July 8, 

/ wooe to hear thy Evening Song/ uii* 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth'sharen Green, 
To behold the wandring Moon, 
Riding near her highest Noon, 
Like one that hath been led astray. 
Thro' the Heay'n's wide pathless Way, 
And oft, as if her Head she bow'd, 
Stooping thro' a fleecy Cloud, 

Then let some strange mysterious Dream 

Wave with his Wings in airy Stream, 

Of lively Portraiture disphy'd. 

Softly on my Eyelids laidf 

/UM as I wake, sweet Musick breathe 

Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by Spirits to Mortals Good, 

Or th' unseen Genius of the Wood 

I reflected then upon the sweet Vicissitudes of Night 
and Day, on the charming Disposition of tibe Seasons, 
and their Return again in a perpetual Circle; and oh I 
said I, that I could from these my declining Years, 
return again to m^ first Spring of Youth and Vigour; 
but that, alas I is mipossiblei All that remains within 
my Power, is to soften the Inconveniencies I feel, with 
an easie contented Mind, and the Enjoyment of such 
Delights as this Solitude affords me# In this Thought 
I sate me down on a Bank of Flowers and dropt into 
a Slumber, which whether it were the Effect of Fumes 
and Vapours, or my present Thoughts, I know not; 
but memought the Genius of the Garden stood before 
me, and int^uced into the Walk where I lay this Drama 
and different Scenes of the Revolution of the Year, which 
whilst I then saw, even in my Dream, I resolved to 
write down, and send to the Spectator* 

The first Person whom I saw advancing towards me, 
was a Youth of a most beautiful Air and Shape, tho' he 
seemed not yet arrived at that exact Proportion and 
Symmetry of Parts which a little more Time would 
have given him; but however, there was such a Bloom 
in his Countenance, such Satisfaction and Joy, that I 

thought 
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Na 425* thought it the most desirable Form that I had ever seen^ 
^Y^ay, He was cloathed in a flowing Mantle of green Silk, 
I71I interwoven with Bowers 1 He had a duplet of Roses 
on his Head, and a Narcissus in his Hand; Primroses 
and Violets sprang up under his Feet, and all Nature 
was cheer'd at his Approach Flora was on one Hand, 
and Verttsmntss on die other in a Robe of changeable 
Silk* After this I was surprised to see the Moon/beams 
reflected with a sudden Glare from Armour, and to see 
a Man compleatly armed advancing with his Sword 
drawn# I was soon informed by me Genius it was 
Mars^ who had long usurped a Place among the Atten^^ 
dants of the Spring* He made way for a scmer Appears 
ance; it was Venos, without any Ornament but her own 
Beauties, not so much as her own Cestus, with which 
she had incompass'd a Globe, which she held in her 
right Hand, and in her left she had a Sceptre of Gold 
After her followed the Graces with their Arms intwined 
within one another, their Girdles were loosed, and they 
moved to the Sound of soft Musick, striking the Ground 
alternately with their Feet Then came up the three 
Months which belong to this Season^ As March adx 
vanced towards me, there was methought in his Look 
a louring Roughness, which ill befitted a Month which 
was ranked in so soft a Season; but as he came forwards 
his Features became insensibly more mild and gentlei 
He smoothed his Brow, and looked with so sweet a 
Countenance that I could not but lament his Departure, 
though he made way for April He appeared in the 
greatest Gayety imaginable, and had a thousand Pleasures 
to attend hknt His Look was frequently clouded, but 
immediately retum'd to its first Composure, and remained 
fixed in a Smile* Then came May attended by Capidf 
with his Bow strung, and in a rosture to let fly an 
Arrowi As he passed by methought I heard a confused 
Noise of soft Complaints, gentle Extasies, and tender 
Sighs of Lovers ; Vows of Constancy, and as many 
C^plainings of Perfidiousness ; all which the Winds 
wafted away as soon as they had reached my Hearing* 
After these I saw a Man advance in the full Prime and 
Vigour of his Age, his Complexion was sanguine and 

ruddy 
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ruddy, his Hair black, and fell down in beautiful Ringlets Na 42S 
not beneath his Shoulders, a Mantle of hair^^coloured ^^^etday, 
Silk hung loosely upon himi He adranced with a hasty {^^ ' 
Step after the Springs and sought out the Shade and 
cool Fountains which plaid in the Garden^ He was 
particularly well ples»ed when a Troop of Zephyrs 
fanned him with their Wif^si He had two Companions 
who walked on each Side, that made him Mpear the 
most agreeable! the one was Aurora with Fingers of 
Roses, and her Feet dewy, attired in grayi The other 
was Vesper in a Robe of Azure beset with Drops of 
Gold, whose Breath he caught whilst it passed over a 
Bundle of Honey/Sucldes and Tuberoses which he held 
in his Hand Pan and Ceres followed them with four 
Reapers, who danced a Morrice to the Sound of Oaten 
Pipes and Cymbals^ Then came the Attendant Months* 
JtMue retained still some small Likeness of the Springs 
but the other two seemed to step with a less vigorous 
Tread, tsgeasHy August, who seem'd almost to faint 
whilst for half the St«)6 he took the Dog^Star levelled 
his Rays full at his Headi They passed on and made 
Way for a Person that seemed to bend a little under 
the Weight of Years} his Beard and Hair, which were 
full grown, were composed of an equal Number of black 
and grey } he wore a Robe which he had girt round him 
of a yellowish Cast, not unlike the Colour of Men 
Leaves which he walked upon* I thought he hardly 
made Amends for expelling die forcing Scene by the 
large Quantitv of Fruits which he bore in his Hands* 
Plenty walked by his Side with an healthy fresh Coun/ 
tenance, pouring; out from an Horn all the various 
Product of the Year* Pomona followed with a Glass dF 
Cyder in her Hand, with Bacchus in a Chariot drawn by 
Tygers, accompanied by a whole Troop of Satyrs, Fauns, 
aiMiSylvans* Septetxiber, who came next, seemed in 
his Looks to promise a new Spring, and wore the 
Livery of those Months* The succeeding Month was all 
soiled with the Juice of Grapes, as if he had just come 
from the Wine Press* November, though he was in 
this Division, yet by the many Stops he made seemed 
rather inclined to the Winter, which followed close at 

his 
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No«425. his Heels* He advanced in the Shape of an old Man 
T«««^ay» in the Extremity of Agei The Hair he had was so very 
i7ll ^1^^^ i^ seemed a real Snow; his Eyes were red and 

piercing, and his Beard hung with a great Quantity of 
Icides* He was wrapt up in Purrs, but yet so pinched 
with excess of Cold that his Limbs were all contracted 
and his Body bent to the Ground, so that he could not 
have supported himself had it not been for Comas the 
God of Revels, and Necessity the Mother of Pate, who 
sustained him on each Side* The Shape and Mantle of 
Comus was one of the ^n^ that most surprized me; 
as he advanced towards me his Countenance seemed the 
most desirable I had ever seeni On the fore Part of his 
Mantle was pictured Joy, Delight, and Satisfaction, with 
a thousand Emblems of Merriment, and Jests with Paces 
looking two Ways at once; but as he passed from me 
I was amazed at a Shape so little correspondent to his 
Pacei His Head was bald, and all the rest of his Limbs 
appeared old and deforined On the hinder Part of his 
Mantel was represented Murder, with disheveled Hair 
and a Dagger all bloody. Anger in a Robe of Scarlet, and 
Suspicion squinting with both Eyes; but above all the 
most conspicuous was the Battel of the Lapitbas and 
the Centaurs, I detested so hideous a Shape, and turned 
my Eyes upon Saturni who was stealing away behind 
him with a Scythe in one Hand and an Hour/Ghas in 
t'other unobserved* Behixid Necessity was Vesta the 
Goddess of Pire with a Lamp which was perpetually 
supply'd with Oyl, and whose Plame was etemaL She 
cheered the rugged Brow ol Necessity ^ and warmed her 
so faur as almost to make her assume the Peatures and 
Likeness of Choice* Decewber^ Jantsaryi and February^ 
passed on after the rest all in Purrs; there was little 
Distinction to be made amongst them, and they were 
more or less displeasing as they discovered more or less 
Haste towards the gratdnil Return of Spring,^ Z 
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No- 426. Na426. 

[STEELE] Wcdacfday, July 9, Ji*"^^ 

Quid non mortaUa pectota cogh, Juhr 9, 

Auri sacra iamta /— Virg« 17u# 

AVERY agreeable Friend of mine, the other Day, 
carrying me in his Coach into the G>untry to 
Dinner, fell into Discourse concerning the Care of Parents 
due to their Children, and the Piety of Children towards 
their Parents* He was reflecting upon the Succession of 
particular Virtues and Qualities there might be preserved 
from one Generation to another, if these Regiurds were 
reciprocally held in Veneration! But as he never ibils 
to mix an Air of Mirth and good Humour with his 
good Sense and Reasoning, he entered into the following 
Relation* 

I will not be confident in what Century, or under what 
Reign it happened, that this Want of mutual Confidence 
and right Understanding between Father and Son was 
btal to the Family ol the Valentines in Germany* 
Basilius Valentinvs was a Person who had arrived at 
the utmost Perfection in the Hermetick Art, and initiated 
his Son Alexandrinua in the same Mysteries i But as you 
know they are not to be attained but by the Painful, the 
Pious, the Chaste, and Pure of Heart, Basilius did not 
open to him, because of his Youth, and the Deviations 
too natural to it, the greatest Secrets of which he was 
Master, as well knowing that the Operation would fail in 
the Haiods of a Man so liable to Errors in life as ii/ejy 
andrinus. But believii^, from a certain Indisposition of 
Mind as well as Body, his Dissolution was drawing nigh, 
he called Alexandrinus to him, and as he lay on a Couch, 
over/against which his Son was seated, and prepared by 
sending out Servants one after another, and Admonition 
to examine that no one over/heard them, he revealed the 
most important of his Secrets with the Solemnity and 
Language of an Adc^t My Son, said he, many have 
heea tibe Watchings, long the Lucubrations, constant the 
Labours of thy Fatiber, not only to gain a great and plenti/ 
{ul Estate to his Posterity, but also to take Care that he 

should 
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No. 426. should have no Posterity* Be not amazed, my Child } I 

Wednes^ do not mean that thou shalt be taken from me, but that 

r^ ^ I will never leave thee, and consequently cannot be said 

ITu. ' ^o ^^^ Posterity* Behold, my dearest AlexaadrinuSf the 

Effect of what was propagated in nine Months i We are 

not to contradict Nature, but to follow and to help her 9 

just as long as an Infant is in the Womb of its Parent, so 

long are diese Medicines of Revification in preparing. 

Observe this small Phial and this little Gallipot, in this an 

Unguent, in the other a Liquor* In these, my Child, 

are collected such Powers, as shall revive the Springs of 

Life when they are yet but just ceased, and give new 

Strength, new Spirits, and, in a word, wholly restore all 

the &gans and Senses of the human Body to as great a 

Duration, as it had before enjoyed from its Birth, to the 

Day of the Application of these my Medicines* But, my 

beloved Son, Care must be taken to apply them within 

ten Hours after the Breath is out of the body, while yet 

the Clay is warm with its late Life, and yet capable of 

Resuscitation* I find my Frame grown crasie with per*' 

petual Toil and Meditation; and I conjure you, as soon as 

I am dead, to anoint me with this Unguent j and when 

you see me begin to move, pour into my Lips this in/ 

estimable Liqpor, dse the Force of the Ointment wiU be 

ineffectual By this means you will give me Life as I 

have you, and we will from mat Hour mutually lay aside 

the Authority of having bestowed Life on each other, but 

live as Brethren, and prepare new Medicines against such 

another Period of Time as will demand another Ap^ca/ 

tion of the same Restoratives. In a few days after these 

wonderful Ingredients were delivered to Alexandrinus, 

Basilius departed this Life* But such was the pious 

Sorrow of me Son at the Loss of so excellent a Father, 

and the first Transports of Grief had so wholly disabled 

him from all manner of Business, that he never thought 

of the Medicines till the Time to wluch his Father had 

limited their Efficacy was ex^ed* To tell the Truth, 

Alexandrinus was a Man of Wit and Pleasure, and con/ 

sidered his Father had lived out his natural Time, his 

Life was long and uniform, suitable to the Regularity of 

it| but that he himself poor Sinner, wanted a new Life, 

to 
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to repent of a ytty bad one hitherto i and in the Examina" Na 426^ ^ 
tion of his Heart, resolved to go on as he did with this J^ednet/ 
natural Being of his, but repent very faithfully, and spend r^ ^ 
very piously the Life to wnich he should be restored by {71J, ' 
Aralication of these Rarities, when Time should come, 
to his own Person^ 

It has been observed, that Providence frequently 
punishes the Seli'Love of Men who would do immoder^ 
ately for dieir own O&prinir, with Children very much 
below their Characters and Qualifications, insomuch that 
they only transmit their Names to be bom by those 
who s^ve daily Proofs of the Vanity of the Labour and 
Ambition of tneir Progenitors* 

It happend thus in me Family of Basiliust for Alex^ 
andrinus began to enjoy his ample Fortune in all the 
Extremities of Houshould Expence, Furniture, and in/ 
solent Equipage} and this he pursued till the Day of his 
own De^tflure began, as he grew sensible, to s^proacL 
As BasUius was punished with a Son very unlike him, 
Alexandrinus was visited with one of his own Disposi/ 
tion# It is natural that ill Men should be suspicious, and 
Alexandrinus^ besides that Jealousie, had Proofs of the 
vitious Disposition of his S^ Renatus, for that was his 
Name# 

Alexandrinus, as I observed, having very good Reasons 
for thinking it unsafe to trust the real Secret of his Phial 
and Gally/pot to any Man living, projected to make sure 
Work, and Hope for his Success depending from the 
Avarice, not the Bounty of his Benenictor* 

With this Thought he called Renatus to his Bedside, 
and bespoke him in the most pathetick Gesture and 
Accent As much, my Son, as you have been addicted 
to Vanity and Pleasure, as I also have been before you, 
you nor I could escape the Fame, or the good Effects of 
the profound Knowledge of our Progenitor, the renowned 
Baailius, His Symbol is very well known in the 
Philos^hick World, and I shall never forget the vener/ 
able Air of his Countenance, when he let me into the 
profound Mysteries of the Smaragdine Table of Hermes* 
It is true, said he, and tar removed from all Colour 
of Deceit, That which is Inferiour is like that which 
VI. H is 
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tM Superiotstt by which are acquired and perfected all 
the Miracles of a certain Work The Father is the 
Sunt the Mother the Moon, the Wind is the Womb, 
17il ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ Norse of it, and Mother of all Perfection. 

All this must be received with Modesty and Wisdom. 
The Chymical People carty in all their Jargon a 
whimsic^ Sort of Pietv which is ordinary with great 
Lovers of Mony, and is no more but deceiving them/ 
selves, that their Regularity and Strictness of Manners 
for the Ends of this World, has some Affinity to the 
Innocence of Heart which must recommend them to 
the next Renatus wondered to hear his Father talk 
like an Adept, and with such a Mixture of Piety ( while 
Alexandrinus observing his Attention fixed, pt^eededf 
This Phial, Child, and this little Earthen/Pot will add 
to thy Estate so much, as to make thee the richest Man 
in the German Empire* I am goinff to my Long 
Home, but shall not return to common Dust Then he 
resumed a Countenance of Alacri^, and told him. That 
if within an Hour after his Death ne anointed his whole 
Body, and poured down his Throat that Liquor which he 
had from old Basilius, the Corps would be converted 
into pure Gold I will not pretend to express to you the 
unfeigned Tendernesses that passed between these two 
extraordinary Persons j but if the Father recommended 
the Care of his Remains with Vehemence and Affection, 
the Son was not behind^hand in professing that he 
would not cut the least fiit off him, but upon me utmost 
Extremity, or to provide for his younger Brothers and 
Sisters. 

Well, Alexandrinus died, and the Heir of his Body 
(as our Term is) could not forbear in the Wantonnesses 
of his Heart, to measure the Length and Breadth of his 
beloved Father, and cast up the ensuing Value of him 
before he proceeded to Opct^tion* When he knew the 
immense Reward of his Pains, he b^;an the Worki 
But lol when he had anointed the Cotps all over, and 
began to apply the Liquor, the Body stirred, and Renatus, 
in a Fright, broke the PhiaL T 
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Na 427, No. 427/ 

[STEELE,] Thowday, July 10. JJ^^' 

Quantum a rerum turpitudine abest tantum te a rtrbonunuii0 
Ubertate sejungas* — ^TulL 

IT 18 a certain ^n of an ill Heart to be inclined to 
Defamation, l^ey who are harmless and innocent, 
can have no Gratification that way} but it ever arises 
from a Neglect of what is laudable in a Man's sel( and 
an Impatience of seeing it in another. Else why should 
Virtue provoke ? Why should Beauty displease in such a 
Degree, that a Man given to Scandal never lets the 
Mention of either^ pass by him without o&ring somex 
thing to the Diminution of it? A Lady the omer Day 
at a V isit being attacked somewhat rudely by one, whose 
own Character has been very roughly treated, answered 
a creat deal of Heat and Inten^erance very calmly, Good 
Madam spare me, who am none of your Match i I 
speak 111 ot no Body^ and it is a new Thing to me 
to be spoken 111 o£ Little Minds think Fame consists 
in the Number of Votes they have on their Side among 
the Multitude, whereas it is really the inseparable Follower 
of good and worthy Actions, Fame is as natural a 
Folbwer of Merit, as a Shadow is of a Body, It is true, 
when Grouds press upon you, this Shadow cannot be 
teen, but when they separate from around you, it will 
again appear. The Lazy, the Idle, and the Iroward, are 
the Persons who are most pleased with the little Tales 
idiich pass about the Town to the Disadvantage of the 
rest of die World, Were it not for the Pleasure of speak^ 
Sng 111, there are Numbers of People who are too Laxy to 
go out of their own Houses, and too ill-natured to open 
meir Lips in Conversation, It was not a little diverting 
tfie other Dayto observe a Lady reading a Post-Letter, 
and at these w ords. After all her Airs, he has heard 
some Story or other, and the Match is broke off, give 
Orders in the midst of her Reading, Put to the Horses* 
That a young Woman of Merit had missed an advan/ 
tageous Settlement was News not to be delayed, lest 
some Body else should have given her malicious Acquaint/ 
ance that Satisfaction before her. The Unwillingness to 

receive 
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eceive good Tidings is a Quality as inseparable from a 
^, Scandal/Beareti as tibe Readiness to divulge bad But, alas, 
]^ how wretchedly low and contemptible is that State of 

Mind, that cannot be pleased but by what is the Subject of 
Lamentation^ This Tender has ever been in the highest 
Degree odious to gallant Spirits* The Persian Soldier, 
who was heard revilis^ Altjandcr the Great, was well 
admonished by his Ql&cKt\ Sit^ You are paid to Sgbt 
against Alexander, and not to rail at binh 

Qcero in one of his Pleadings, defending his Client 
from ^neral Scandal, says very handsomly, and with 
much Keason, Tliere are many who have particular 
Engagements to the Prosecutor t There are many who 
are hiown to have IlUwill to bim for whom I appear / 
there are many who are naturally addicted to Deiama^ 
tion, and envious of any Good to any Man, who may 
have contributed to spread Reports of this kindt For 
nothing is so swift as Scandal, nothing is more easi^ 
sent abroad, nothing received with more Welcome, 
nothing diffuses it self so universally, I shall not 
desire, that if any Report to our Disadvantage has any 
Ground for it, you would overlook or extenuate itf But 
if there be any thing advanced without a Person who 
can say whence he bad it^ or which is attested by one 
who forgot who told bim it, or who had it from one of 
so little Consideration that he did not then think it worth 
his Notice, all such Testimonies as these, I know, you 
will think too slight to have any Credit against the 
Innocence and Honour of your FelloW'^Gtizen* When 
an ill Report is traced, it verv often vanishes among such 
as the Orator has here reated And how despicable a 
Creature must that be, who is in Pain for what passes 
among so frivolous a People ? There is a Town in TTaiv 
wicksbire of good Note, and formerly pretty ^unous for 
much Animosity and Dissension, the chief Families of 
which have now turned all their Whispers, Backbitings, 
Envies, and private Malices, into Mirth and Entertam/ 
ment, by means of a peevish old Gentlewoman, known 
by the Title of the Lady Bluemantle* This Heroine 
had for many Years together out ^ done the whole 
Sisterhood of Gossips in Invention, quick Utterance, 

and 
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and unprovoked Malice^ This good Body is of a lasting No. 427. 
Constitution, though extreamly decayed in her Eyes, Thuwday, 
and decarepid in her Feet The two Circumstances of|7JJ/^' 
bdng always at Home from her Lameness, and very 
attentive from her Blindness, make her Lodgings the 
Receptacle of all that passes in Town, Good or Bad ; but 
for the^ latter she seems to have the better Memory* 
There is another Thing to be noted of her, which is. 
That as it is usual wim old People, she has a livelier 
Memory of Things which passed when she was very 
young, than of late Years. Add to all this, that she 
does not only not love any Body, but she hates every 
Body* The Statue in Fome does not serve to vent 
Malice half so well, as this old Lady does to disappoint 
it She does not know the Author of any thing that 
is told her, but can readily repeat the Matter it self; 
therefore, though she exposes all the whole Town, she 
offends no one Body in it She is so exquisitely restless 
and peevish, that she quarrels with all about her, and 
sometimes in a Freak will instantly change her Habita/ 
lion* To indulge this Humour, she is led about the 
Grounds belongmg to the same House she is in, and 
the Persons to whom she is to remove, being in ^e 
Plot, are ready to receive her at her own Chaml^ again* 
At stated Times, the Gentlewoman at whose House she 
supposes she is at the Time, is sent for to quarrel with, 
according to her common Custom t When they have a 
mind to drive the Jest, she is immediately urged to that 
Degree, that she will board in a Family with which 
she has never yet been; and away she will go this 
Instant, and tell them all that the rest have been saying 
of them* By this Means she has been an Inhabitant <S 
every House ^ in the Place without stirring from the 
same Habitation; and the many Stories "mndh every 
Body furnishes her with to feivour that Deceit, make her 
the general Intelligencer of the Town of all that can be 
said by one Woman against another* Thus groundless 
Stories die away, and sometimes Truths are smothered 
under the general Word i When they have a mind to 
discountenance a thing. Oh! that is in my Lady Blue^ 
mantle*B Memoirs* 

Whoever 



I 
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Na 427* Whoeyer receiyes Impressions to the Disadvantage of 
^^«^^« others without Examinationf is to be had in no other 
i7ll/ Credit for Intelligence than this good Lady Bltsemantlci 
who is subjected to have her Ears imposed upon for 
want of other Helps to better Information^ Add to this, 
that other Scandal ^ Bearers suspend the Use of these 
Faculties which she has lost, ratfier than apply them to 
do Justice to their Neighbours i and I tmnkf for the 
Service of my fair Read^, to acquaint them, that there 
is a voluntary Lady Bluemantle at every Visit in Town* 

T 
No. 42& 
[STEELE] Friday, July IL 

Oceupet extremum scabies, — Hot* 

rT is an impertinent and unreasonable Fault in Con/ 
versation, tot one Man to take up all the Discourse* 
It may possibly be objected to me my self, that I am 
guilty in this kind, in entertaining me Town every 
Day, and not givii^ so many able Persons who have 
it more in their Power, and as much in their Inclination, 
an Opportunity to oblige Mankind with their Thoughts* 
Besides, said one whom I over^heard the other Day, why 
must this Paper turn altogether upon Topicks of Learn/ 
ing and Morality? Why should it pretend only to Wit, 
Humour, or the like? Things which are usefiu only to 
axmise Men of Literature and superior Education* I 
would have it consist also of all Things which may be 
necessary or useful to any Part of Society, and the 
mechanick Arts should have their Place as well as the 
Liberal The Ways of Gain, Husbandry, and Thrift, 
will serve a greater Number of People, than Discourses 
won what was well said or done by such a Philosopher, 
Heroe, General, or Poet I no sooner heard this Critick 
talk of my Works, but I minuted what he had said; 
andfrom mat Instant resolVd to enlarge the Plan of my 
Speculations, by giving Notice to all Persons of all Orders, 
and each Sex, that if they are pleased to send me Dis/ 
courses, with their Names and rlaces of Abode to them, 
so that I can be satisfied the Writings are authentick, 
such their Labours shall be faithfully inserted in this 

Paper 
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Paper# It will be of much more Consequence to aNa426« 
Youth in his Apprenticeship, to Imow by what Rules ^<^7' 
and Arts such a one became Sheriff of the City ofj^}^"' 
London, than to see the Sign of one of his own Quality 
with a Lion's Heart in each Hand The ^orld indeed 
is enchanted with romantick and improbable Atchievex 
ments, when the plain Path to respective Greatness and 
Success in the Way of Life a Man is in, is wholly over^ 
looked Is it possible that a young Man at present could 
pass his Time better, than in reading the History of 
Stocks, and knowing by what secret Springs they have 
had such sudden .Accents and Falls in the same Day? 
Could he be better conducted in his Way to Wealth, 
which is the great Article of Life, tl^an in a Treatise 
dated from Cbange^Alley by an able Proficient there J 
Nothing certainly could be more useful, than to be well 
instructed in his Hopes and Fears } to be diffident when 
others exult, and with a secret Joy buy when others think 
it their Interest to sell I invite all Persons who have 
any thing to say for the profitable Information of the 
Puolick, to take their Turns in my Paperi They are 
welcome, fi*om the late noble Inventor of the Longitude, 
to the humble Author of Strops for Razors^ If to carry 
^p6 in Safety, to give Help to people lost in a troubled 
Sea, without knowmg to what Shoar they bear, what 
Roclcs to avoid, or what Coast to pray for in their Ex/ 
tremity, be a worthy Labour, and an Invention that 
deserves a Statue ; at the same Time, he who has found 
a Means to let the Instrument whidi is to make your 
Visage less horrid and your Person more smug, easie in 
the (deration, is worthy of some kind of good Keceptionf 
If thi^ of high Moment meet with Renown, those of 
little Consideration, since of any Consideration, are not 
to be despised In order that no Merit may lye hid, and 
no Art unimprov'd, I repeat it, that I call Artificers, as 
well as Philosophers, to my Assistance in the Publick 
Service^ It would be of mat Use, if we had an exact 
Histcwy of the Successes (^ every great Shop within the 
City Walls, what Tracts of Land have been purchased by 
a constant Attendance within a Walk of thirty Foot u 
it could also be noted in the Equipage of those who are 

ascended 
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Na428. ascended from the Successful Trade of their Ancestors 
^day, ii^to Figure and Equipage, such Accounts would quicken 
j^"* Industry in the Pursuit of such Acquisitions, and dis/ 
countenance Luxury in the Enjoyment of them* 

To diversifie these kind of Informations, the Industry 
of the Female World is not to be unobservedi She to 
whose Houshold ^ Virtues it is owing, that Men do 
Honour to her Husband, should be recoiled with Vener/ 
ationi she who has wasted his Labours, with Infomy* 
' When we are come into Domestick Life in this manner, 
to awaken Caution and Attendance to the main Point, 
it would not be amiss to give now and then a Touch 
of Tragedy, and describe that most dreadful of all human 
Conditions, the Case of Bankruptcy! how Plenty, Credit, 
Chearfulness, full Hopes, and easie Possessions, are in 
an Instant turned into Penury, foint Aspects, Diffidence, 
Sorrow, and Misery } how the Man, who with an open 
Hand the Day before could administer to the Extremities 
of others, is shunned to Day by the Friend of his Bosom# 
It would be useful to shew how just this is on the Negli/ 
gent, how lamentable on the Industrious* A Paper 
written by a Merchant, might give this Island a true 
Seiise of the Worth and Importance of his Characteri It 
might be visible from what he could say, That no Soldier 
entring a Breach adventures more for Honour, than the 
Trader does for Wealth to his Country. In both Cases 
the Adventurers have their own Advantage, but I know no 
Cases wherein every Body else is a Sharer in the Success* 
It is objected by Readers of Historv, That the Battles in 
those Narrations are scarce ever to be understood This 
Misfortune is to be ascribed to the Ignorance of Historians 
in the Methods of drawing up, changing the Forms of a 
Battalia, and the Enemy retreating n^m, as well as ap** 
proaching to, the Charge* But in ttie Discourses from the 
Correspondents whom! now invite, the Danger will be of 
another kind i and it is necessary to caution them only 
against using Terms of Art, and describing Thii^ that 
are familiar to them in Words unknown to their Reader* 
I promise my self a great Harvest of new Circumstances, 
Persons, and Things from this Proposal} and a World, 
which many think they are well acquainted with, dis^ 

covered 
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covered as wholly new< This Sort of Intelligence will No. 428. 
give a lively Image of the Chain and Mutual Dependence f^^^J* 
of human Society, take off Impertinent Prejudicesi enlarge |^^/^ 
the Minds of those, whose Views are confined to their 
own Circumstances } and, in short, if the Knowing in 
several Arts, Professions* and Trades will exert them/ 
selves, it cannot but produce a new Field of Diversion, an 
Instruction more agreeable than has yet appeared T 

No. 429, 

[STEELE] Saturday, July 12. 



Dedocet uH 
Vocibus 



Popuhtmque fahit 



*Mr, Spectator, 

SINCE I gave an Account of an agreeable Set of Com/ 
pany which were gone down into the Country, I 
have received Advices fram thence, that the Institution of 
an Infirmary for those who should be out of Humour, has 
had very good Effects* My Letters mention particular 
Circumstances of two or three Persons, who had the good 
Sense to retire of their own Accord, and notified that they 
were withdrawn, with the Reasons of it, to the Cnnpany, 
in their respective Memorials* 

" The Memorial ot Mrs* Mary Dainty, Spinsteri 

Humbly sheweth. 

That conscious of her own Want of Merit, accompanied 
with a Vanity of being admired, she had gone into Exile 
of her own accord* 

She is sensible, that a vain Person is the most insuffer/ 
able Creature living in a well/bred Assembly* 

That she desire^ before she appeared in publick again, 
she might have Assurances, that tho' she might be thought 
handsome, there might not more Address ^ Compliment 
be paid to her, than to the rest of the Company* 

That she conceived it a Kind of Superiority, that one 
Person should take upon him to commend anomer* 

Lastly, That she went into the Infirmary to avoid a 
particular Person who took upon him to profess an 
Admiration of her* 

She 
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No. 429. She therefore prayed, that to amlaud out of due i^ce, 

Satisfy, might be declared an Offence, and punished in the same 

\^J/^' Manner with Detraction, in that the latter did but report 

Persons defective, and the former made them sa 

AU which is submitted, £c'' 

There appeared a Delicacy and Sincerity in this 
Memorial very uncommon, but my Friend informs me, 
that the AUe^tions of it were groimdless, insomuch that 
this Declaration of an Aversion to being praised, was 
understood to be no other than a secret Trap to purchase 
it, for which Reason it lyes still on the Table unanswered 

" The bumble Memorial of tbe Lady Lydia LoUer, 

Sheweth, 

That the Lady Lydia is a Woman of Quality married to 
a private Gentleman* 

That she finds her self neither well nor ill 

That her Husband is a Clown* 

That Lady L^/a cannot see Company* 

That she desires the Infirmary may be her Apartment 
during her Stay in the Country* 

That they would please to make merry with theSr 
Eqtnls* 

That Mr* Loller might stay with them if he thought fit" 

It was immediately resolved, that Lady Lydia was still 
at London* 

" Tbe bumble Memorial of Thomas Sudden, Esqt of 
tbe Inner^Temple, 
Sheweth, 

That Mr* Sudden is conscious that he is too much given 
to Argumentation* 
That he talks loud* 

That he is apt to think all Things Matter of Debate* 
That he stayed behind in Westminster^Halli when the 
late Shake of the Roof happened, only because a Council 
of the other Side asserted it was coming down* 
That he cannot for his Life consent to any thinfi> 
That he stays in the Infirmary to forget himseu. 

That 
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That as soon as he has forgot himself he will wait on No. 429* 
the Company-" S^^Y* 

His Indisposition was allowed to be sufficient to require 
a Cessation from Company* 

" The Memorial of Frank Jolly, 

Sheweth, 

That he hath put himself into the Infirmary, in regard 
he is sensible of a certain rustick Mirth whidi renders 
him unfit for polite Conv ersation* 

That he intends to prepare himself by Abstinence and 
thin Diet to be one of the Company* 

That at present he comes into a Room as if he were an 
Express from Abroad* 

That he has chosen an Apartment with a matted Anti/ 
Chamber, to practise Motion without being heard 

That he bows, t^dks, drinks, eats, and helps himself before 
a Glass, to learn to act with Moderation* 

That by reason of his luxuriant Health he is oppressive 
to Persons of composed Behaviour* 

That he is endeavouring to forget the Word Pshaw, 
Pshaw, 

That he is also weaning himself from his Cane* 

That when he has learnt to live without his said Cane, 
he will wait on the Company, Sa" 

" The Memorial o/ John Rhubard, Esqf 
Sheweth, 

That your Petitioner has retired to the Infirmary, but 
that he is in perfect good Health, except that he has by 
long Use, and for want of Discourse, contracted an Habit 
of Complaint that he is sicL 

That he wants for nothinfir under the Sun, but what to 
say, and therefore has Men mto this unhappy Malady of 
Complaining that he is sicL 

That this Custom of his niakes him, by his own Con/ 
fession, fit only for the Infirmary, and therefore he has 
not waited for being sentenced to it 

That he is conscious there is nothing more improper 

inask 
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Na429« than such a Complaint in good Companyf in that they 
Satur^y, must oityf whether they think the Lamentor ill or not } 
1^^' and that the Complaiiuuit must make a silly Figure, 

whether he is pitied or not 
Your Petitioner humbly pra^, that he may have Time 

to know how he does, and he will make his Appearance/' 

The Valetudinarian was likewise easily excused ; and 
this^ Society being resolved not onlv to make it their 
Business to pass their Time agreeably for the present 
Season, but also to commence such Habits in themselves 
as may be of Use in their future Conduct in general, are 
very ready to give into a fancied or real Incapacity to join 
with their Measures, in order to have no Humorist, pt^oud 
Man, impertinent or sufficient Fellow, break in upon their 
Happiness I Great Evils seldom happen to disturb Com/ 
pany } but Indulgence in Particularities of Humour is the 
Seed of making half our Time hang in Suspence, or waste 
away under r^ Discomposures* 

Among other Things it is carefully provided that there 
may not be disagreeable Familiarities* No one is to 
appear in the publick Rooms undressed, or enter abruptly 
into each other's Apartment without Intimation* Every 
one has hitherto been so careful in his Behaviour, that 
there has but one offender in ten Days Time been sent 
into the Infirmary, and that was for throwing away his 
Cards at Whist 

He has offered his Submission in the following Terms* 

"7%e tunable Petition o/JeofCry Hotspur, Esqf 
Sheweth, 

Though the Petitioner swore, stamped, and threw 
down his Cards, he has all imaginable Respect for tibe 
Ladies, and the whole Company* 

That he humbly desires it may be considered in the 
Case of Gaming, there are many Motives which provoke 
to Disorder* 

That the Desire of Gain, and the Desire of Victory, 
are both thwarted in Losing* 

That all Conversations m the World have indulged 
Human Infirmity in this Case* 

Your 
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Your Petitioner therefore most humbly prays, that he Na 429. 
may be restored to the CompanVf and he hopes to bear ill p^^f 
Fortune with a good Grace for the future, and to demean |^/ ' 
himself so as to be no more than chearful when he wins 
than grave when he loses#'' ' T 

Na 430. 

[STEELE] Monday, July 14. 

Quaere peregrinum rieinia rauca reehunat — Hor « 
'Sir, 

AS you are a Spectator <^ General you may with 
Authority censure whatsoever looks ill, and is 
offensive to the Sightf the worst Nusance of which Kind 
methinks is the scandalous Appearance of Poor in all 
Parts of this wealthy City. Such miserable Objects 
affect the compassionate Beholder with dismal Ideas, 
discompose the Chearfulne^ of his Mind, and deprive 
him of the Pleasure that he mklit otherwise take in 
surveying the Grandeur of our Metropolis. Who can 
without Kemorse see a disabled Sailor, the Purveyor of 
our Luxury, destitute of Necessaries? Who can behold 
an honest Soldier that bravely withstood the Enemy, 
prostrate and in Want amongst his Friends? It were 
endless to mention all the Variety of Wretchedness, and 
&e Numberless Poor that not only singly, but in Comi^ 
panies, implore your Charity. Spectacles of this Nature 
every whc^ occuri and it is unaccountable, that amongst 
the many lamentable Cries that infest this Town, your 
ComptroUer/General should not take Notice of the most 
shocking, viz0 those of the Needy and Afflicted. I can't 
but think he wav'd it meerly out of good Breeding, 
cbusing rather to stifle his Resentment, than upbraid his 
Countrymen with Inhumanity } however, let not Charity 
be sacnficed to Popularity, and ff his Ears were d^ to 
their Complaint, let not your Eyes overlook their Persons. 
There are, I know, many Impostors among them. 
Lameness and Blindness are certiunly very often acted } 
but can those that have their Sight and Limbs, employ 
th«n better than in knowing whether they are counteri^ 
kited or not 1 I know not which of the two misapplies 

fiitt 
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Na 43a his Senses most, he who pretends himself blind to move 
Mondayf Compassionf or he who beholds a miserable Obiect 
1^1 without pitying it But in order to remove such hn/ 

pedimentSf I wish, Mr* Spbctator, you would give us a 
biscourse upon Beggars, that we may not pass by true 
Objects of Cfharity, or give to Impostors* I looked out of 
my Window the other Morning earlier than ordinary, 
and saw a blind Beggar, an Hour before the Passage he 
stands in is frequented, with a Needle and Thread, thriftily 
mending his Stockings i My Astonishment was stiU 
greater when I beheld a lame Fellow whose Ltsm were too 
big to walk within an Hour after, bring him a rot of Ale* 
I will not mention the Shakings, Distortions and Con/ 
yulsions which many of them practise to gain an Alms } 
but sure I am, they ought to be taken Care of in this 
Condition, either by the Beadle or the Magistrate* They, 
it seems, relieve meir Posts according to their Talentsi 
There is the Voice of an old Woman never b^;ins to 
b^ 'till nine in the Evening, and then she is destitute of 
Lowing, turned out for want of Rent, and has the same 
ill Fortune every Night in the Year* You should em^oy 
an Officer to near the Distress of each Beggar that (b 
constant at a particular Place, who is ever in the same 
Tone, and succeeds because his Audience is continually 
changing, tho' he does not alter his Lamentation* If we 
have nothing else for our Mony, let us have more Inven/ 
tion to be cheated with* All which is submitted to your 
Spectatorial Vigilance} and I am. 
Sir, 

Your most btunble Servant* 
'Sir, 

I was last Stsoday highly transported at our Parish/ 
Church I the Gentleman in the Pulpit pleaded movingly 
in Behalf of the poor Children, and they for themselves 
much more forcibly by singing an Hymni and I had 
the Happiness to be a Contributor to this little religious 
Institution of Innocents, and am sure I never di^osed of 
Mony more to my Satisfaction and Advantage* The 
inward Joy I find in my wH and the Good/will I htat 
to Manldnd, make me heartily wish those pious Works 

may 
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may be encouragedf that the present Promoters mayNa430« 
reap the Delight, and Posterity the Benefit of them* But ^f^f^Y* 
whilst we are building this beautiful Edifice, let not thej^j/^' 
old Ruins remain in View to sully the Prospecti Whilst 
we are cultivating and improving this young hopeful 
Offspring, let not the ancient and helpless Creatures be 
shamefuuy neglected The Crowds of Poor, or pretended 
Poor, in every Place, are a creat Reproach to us, and 
eclipse the Gl^y of all other Charitv* It is the utmost 
Reproach to Society, that there should be a poor Man un/ 
reueved, or a poor Rogue unpunished I hope you will 
think no Part of Human Life out of your Consideration, 
but will, at your Leisure, give us the History of Plenty 
and Want, and the Natural Gradations towards them, 
calculated for the Qties of London and Westminster, 
I am Sir, 

Your most bumble Servant^ 

*Mr, Spectator, 
I b^ you would be pleas'd to take notice of a very 
mat mdecency, which is extremely common, though, I 
mink, never yet under your Censure^ It is. Sir, the 
strange Freedoms some iil/bred married People take in 
Companyi The unseasonable Fondness of some Hus^ 
bands, auod the ill/timed Tenderness of some Wives* 
They talk and act, as if Modesty was only fit for Maids 
and Batchelors, and that too before both* i was once, Mr* 
Spbctatok, mhxtt the Fault I speak of was so very flagrant, 
that, (bdng, you must know, a very bash&il Fellow, and 
several young Ladies in the Room) I protest I was quite 
out of Countenance* Ludna^ it seems, was bree^ng, 
and she did nothing^ but entertain the Company with a 
Discourse upon the Difficulty.of Reckoning to a Day, and 
said. She knew those who were certain to an Hour i then 
fell a laughing at a silly unexperienced Creature, who was 
a Month above her Time* Upon her Husband's coming 
in, she put several Questions to himi which he not 
carinp[ to resolve, Well, cries JLucma, I shall have 'em all 

at Night ^But, lest I should seem guilty of the very 

Fault! write against, I shall only intreat Mr* Spectator 
to correct such Misdemeanors} 

For 
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Na 430. ^^ higher of the Genial Bed by hr, 

Monday* -^^ ^^ mysterious Reverence, I deenh 

1^?^^' I am, Sir, 

Your bumble Servant 
T T, McanwdL' 

Na 43L 

[STEELE] TucwJay, July 15. 

Quid dukius hominum generi a natura datum est quam sui 
cuique Mberir—Ttm 

I HAVE lately been castinfi; in my Thoughts the 
sereral Unhappinesses of uit, and comparing the 
Infelicities of old Age to those of Infancy^ The Calamities 
of Children are due to the Negligence and Misconduct of 
ParentSf those of Age to the past Life which led to it I 
have here the History of a Boy and Girl to their Weddingi^ 
Day* and tlunk I cannot give the Reader a livelier Image 
of the insipid way which Time uncultivated passes, th^ 
by entertaining him with their authentick EpistleSf ex/ 
pressing all that was remarkable in their Lives* 'till the 
Period of their Life above-mentioned* The Sentence at 
the Head of this Paper, which is only a warm Interroga- 
tion, Wbat is tbere in Nature so dear as a Man's own 
Cbildren to bim / is all the Reflection I shall at present 
make on those who are negligent or cruel in the Educa- 
tion of thenL 

^Mr, Spectator, 

I am now entering into my One and Twentieth Year, 
and do not know that I had one Day's thorough Satisfao' 
tion since I came to Years of any Reflection, 'till die 
Time they say others lose their Liberty, the Day of my 
Marriage* I am Son to a Gentleman of a v^creat 
Estate, who resolved to keep me out of the Vices of the 
^e} and in Order to it never let me see any Thing 
that he thought could give me the least Pleasure* At ten 
Years old I was put to a Grammari^School, where my 
Nbster received Orders every Post to use me very severely, 
and have no Regard to my having a great Estate* At 
Fifteen I was removed to me University, where I lived, 

out 
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out of my Father's great Discretion, in scandalous Poverty Na 43t 
and Want, 'till I was big enough to be married, and I was T^^^i 



sent for to see the Lady who sen^ you the Underwritten* 1-^ ^^' 



When we were put together, we both considered that we 
could not be worse than we were in taking one anodier, 
and out of a Desire of Liberty entered into Wedlock* My 
Father says I am now a Man, and may speak to him like 
another Gentleman* 
/ am, Siti 

Your most bumble Servant, 

Richard Rentfree* 
"Mr. Spec, 

I grew tall and wild at my Mother's, who is a gay 
Widow, and did not care for shewing me 'till about two 
Years and a half ago } at which Time my Guardian Unde 
sent me to a Boardingi^School, with Orders to contradict 
me in nothing, for I had been misused enough already* 
I had not been there above a Month, when, bemg in the 
Kitchen, I saw some Oatmeal on the Dresser; I put two 
or three Corns in my Mouth, liked it, stole a Handful, 
went into my Chamber, chewed it, and for two Months 
after never railed taking Toll of every Pennyworth of 
Oatmeal that came into the House i But one Day playing 
with a TobaccO'^pe between my^ Teeth, it happened to 
break in my Moudi, and the spitting out the rieces left 
such a delicious Roughness on my Tongue, that I could 
not be satisfied 'till I had champed up the remaining Part 
of the Pipe* I forsook the Oatmeal, and stuck to the Pipes 
three Months, in which Time I had dispensed with 37 
foul Pipes, all to the Boles i They belonged to an old 

Gentleman, Father to my Governess He locked up 

the clean ones* I left off eating of Pipes, and fell to 
licking of Chalk* I was soon tired of this ; I then nibbled 
all the red Wax of our last Ball'Tickets, and three Weeks 
after, the black Wax from the Buryingi^Tickets of the old 
Gentleman* Two Months after this I lived upon 
Thunder/bolts, a certain long, round blueish Stone, wnich 
I found among the Gravel in our Garden* I was wonderi^ 
ftfUy delightM with this; but Thunder/bolts growing 
scarce, I rastned Tooth and Nail upon our Garden/Wal^ 
VI. 1 which 
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Na 43L which I stuck to almost a Twelve^month, and had in that 
Tuetjfciy, Time peeled and devoured half a Foot toward our Neigh/ 
My '^f hour's Yard I now thought my self the happiest Creature 
in the WorH and, I believe in my Conscience, I had eaten 
quite through, had I had it in my Chamber; but now I 
became lazy, and unwilling to stir, and was obliged to 
seek Food nearer Home< i then took a strange Haokeri^ 
ing to Coals } I fell to scranching 'em, and had already 
consumed, I am certain, as much as would have dressed 
my Weddingi^Dinner, when my Uncle came for me 
Hom& He was in the Parlour with my Governess 
when I was called down* I went in, fell on my Knees, 
for he made me call him Father } and when I expected the 
Blessing I asked, the good Gentleman, in a Surprize, turns 
himselfto my Governess, and asks. Whether this (point/ 
ing to me) was his Daughter? This (added he) is the 
very Picture of Death# Kfy Child was a plump^ac'd, hale, 
fredbi/coloured Girl} but this looks as if she were hall" 
starved, a meer Skeleton* My Governess, who is really a 
good Woman, assured my Father I had wanted for no/ 
thing } and withal told him I was continually eating some 
Trash or other, and that I was almost eaten up with the 
Green/sickness, her Orders being never to cross me# But 
this magnified but little with my Father, who presently, 
in a kiiM of Pett, paying for my Board, took me Home 
with him* I had not been long at home, but one Sunday 
at Church (I shall never forget it) I saw a young neigh/ 
bourinfi; Gentleman that plesied me hugely ; I liked mm 
of all Men I ever saw in my Life; and began to wish 
I could be as pleasing to^ hixxL The very next Day he 
came, with his Father, a visiting to our Housei We were 
left alone together, with Directions on both Sides to be in 
Love with one another, and in three Weeks Time we were 
married I regained my former Health and Complexion, 
and am now as happy as the Day is long* Now, Mr* 
Spec, I desire you would find out some Namt for these 
craving Damsels, whether dignified or distin^[uished under 
some or all of the following Denominations, (to wit) 
Trasb^eatersi OatmeaUcbewers^ Pipe^'cbampets, Chalks 
lickersi Wax mblet$t CoaUScrancbers^ WaWpeelers^ or 
Gravel Diggersi And, good Sir, do your utmost En/ 

deavour 
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deayour to prevent (by exposing) this unaccountable Na 43L 
FollYf so prevailing among the young ones of our Sex, JV^^f^' 
who may not meet with such sudden good Luck as, j^J/ 

Your constant Reader, 

and very Humble Servant, 

Sabina Green, 
Now Sabina Rentfree/" 

No, 432, 

[STTEELE] Wednesday, July 16, 

Inter strepit aoMer olortB* — Virg* 

' Mr* Spectator, Oxford, July 14, 

ACCORDING to a late Invitation in one of your Papers 
to every Man who pleases to write, I have sent you 
the following short Dissertation against the Vice of bc^ 
prejudiced. 

Your most Humble Servant 

"Man is a sociable Creature, and a Lover of Glory} 
whence it is, that when several Persons are united in the 
same Society, they are studious to lessen the Reputation of 
others, in order to raise their own. The Wise are content 
to guide the Springs in Silence, and rejoice in Secret at 
their regular Progress t To prate and triumph is the Part 
allotted to the Trifling and Superfidali The Geese were 
providentially ordainM to save the Capitol Hence it 1% 
that the Invention of Marks and Devices to distinguish 
Parties, is owing to the Beaux and Belles of this Island, 
Hats moulded into different Cocks and Pinches, have long 
bid mutual Defiance } Patches have been set against Patches 
in Battel/ Array I Stocks have risen or Men m Proportion 
to Head/Dressesi and Peace or War been expected, as the 
White or the Red Hood hath prevailed, Inese are the 
Standard/Bearers in our contending Armies, the Dwarfs 
and Squires who carry the Impresses of the Giants or 
Knights, not bom to fight themselves, but to prepare the 
Way for the ensuing Combat 

It is Matter of Woi^er to reflect how far Men of weak 
Understanding and strong Fancy are hurried by their 
Prqudices, even to the beheving that the whole body of 

the 
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No«432« the adverse Party are a Band of Villains and Daemons* 

Wednet^ Foreigners complaini that the EngUsb are the proudest 

^'^^ Nation under Heaven* Perhaps they too have their 

ITI^ ' Share} but be that as it will, general Charges against 

Bodies of Men is the Fault I am writing against It must 

be own'df to our Shame, that our common People, and 

most who have not travelled, have an irrational Contempt 

for the Language, Dress, Customs, and even the Shape 

and Minds of other Nations* Some Men, otherwise of 

Sense, have wondered that a great Genius should spring 

out of Ireland) and think you mad in affirming, that fine 

Odes have been written m Lapland, 

This Spirit of Rivalship, which heretofore reigned in 
the two universities, is extinct, and almost over betwixt 
College and College t In Parishes and Schools the Thrift 
of Glory still obtains* At the Seasons of Football and Cock/ 
fighting, these little Republicks reassume their National 
lutred to each other* My Tenant in the Country is 
verily perswaded, that the rarish of the Enemy hath not 
one honest Man in it 

I always hated Satyrs against Woman, and Satyrs against 
Mani I am apt to suspect a Stranger who laughs at the 
Religion of The Facultyt My Spleen rises at a dull 
Rogue, who is severe upon Mayors and Aldermen} and 
was never better pleased than with a Piece of Justice 
executed upon the Body of a Temper, who was very 
arch upon Parsons* 

The Necessities of Mankind require various Employe 
ments f and whoever excells in his Province is worthy of 
Praise* All Men are not educated after the same Manner, 
nor have all the same Talents* Those who are deficient 
deserve our Compassion, and have a Title to our Assist/ 
ance* All cannot be bred in the same Place } but in all 
Places there arise, at different times, such Persons as do 
Honour to their Society, which may raise Envy in little 
Souls, but are admired and cherished by generous Spirits* 
It is certainly a great Happiness to be edkicated in 
Societies of great and eminent Men* Their Instructions 
and Exampks are of extraordinary Advantage* It is 
highly proper to instil such a Reverence of the govern/ 
ing Persons, and Concern for the Honour of the Place, 

as 
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as may spur the growing Members to worthy Pursuits Na 432« 
and honest Emulation i but to swell young Minds with Y^^^^" 
yain Thoughts of the Dignity of their own Brotherhood, ^7| ^^ 
b^ debasing and villifyii^ dl others^doth them a realjjiJ, ' 
Injury* By this means ihave found that their Efforts 
have become languid, and their Prattle irksome, as think' 
ing it sufficient Praise that they are Children of so illus^ 
trious and ample a Family* I should think it a surer, as 
well as more generous Method, to set before the Eyes of 
Youth such Persons as have made a noble Progress in 
Fraternities less talk'd of} which seems tacitly to reproach 
their Sloth, who loll so heavily in the Seats of mighty 
Improvement! Active Spirits hereby would enlarge meir 
Notions, whereas by a servile Imitation of one, or perha^ 
two, admired Men in their own Body, they can only gain 
a secondary and derivative kind of Fame* These Clopiers 
of Men, like those of Authors or Painters, run into 
Affectations of some Oddness, which perhaps was not 
disagreeable in the Original, but sits ungracensUy on the 
narrow/soul'd Transcriber* 

By such early Corrections of Vanity, while Boys are 
growing into Men, they will gradually learn not to cen^ 
Butt superficially ; but imbibe those Principles of general 
Kindness and Humanity, which alone can make them 
easie to themselves, and beloved by others* 

Reflections of this Nature have expunged all Prejudices 
out of my Heart, insomuch that tho* I am a firm rrotea^ 
tant, I hope to see the Pope and Cardinals without violent 
Emotions ; and tho' I am naturally grave, I expect to meet 
good Company at Paris, 

I ami Siti 

Your Obedient Servant'* ' 

'Mr, SPECTATOF, 

I find you are a general Undertaker, and have by your 
Correspondents or seff an Insight into most things i which 
makes^ me apply myseff to you at present in the sorest 
Calamity that ever bcf el Man* My Wife has taken some^ 
thing ill of me, and has not spoke one Word, good or bad, 
to me, or any Body in the Family, since Friday was 

Sevennight 
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No. 432. Sevennight What must a Man do in that Case? Your 

Wcdnes^ Advice would be a great Obligation to, 

^*y» Sir 

{^J/^' ' Your most Humble Servant, 

Ralph Thimbleton^' 

^Mr* SpBCTATORf 

When you want a Trifle to fill up a Paper, in inserting 
this you will lay an Obligation on, 

Your Humble Servant, 



July ISfi, 
1712, 



OLIVIA- 



''Dear Olivia, 

It is but this Moment I have had the Happiness of 
knowing to whom I am obliged for the Present I received 
the secc^ of April* I am heartily sorry it did not come 
to Hand the Day before ; for I can't but think it very hard 
upon People to lose their Jest, that offer at one but once a 
Vear- I congratulate my self however upon the Earnest 
given me of something further intended in my Favour} 
tor I am told, that the Man who is thought wcMTthy by a 
Lady to make a Fool of, stands fair enoi^n in her Opinion 
to become one Day her Husband- 'nil such time as I 
have the Honour of being sworn, I take Leave to subscribe 
my sel^ 

Dear Olivia, 

Your Fool Elect, 
T Nicodemundo/" 

No. 433- 

[ADDISON-] Thwtday, July 17. 

Perkge Maeoaio cantatas carmine ranaa, 
Et hontem nugia aolrtre diace meis*— Mart 

THE Moral World, as consisting of Males and 
Females, is of a mixt Nature, and filled with 
several Customs, Fashions and Ceremonies, which would 
have no place in it, were there but One Sex- Had our 
^^es no Females in it. Men would be auite different 
Creatures from what they are at present } their Endeavours 

to 
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to please the opposite Sex, polishes and refines them out Na 433. 
of those Manners which are most Natural to them, and Thunday, 
often sets them upon modelling themselves, not according ^ J ^^' 
to the Plans which they approve in their own Opinions, 
but according to those Phuis which they think are most 
agreeable to the Female World In a word, Man would 
not only be an unhappy, but a rude unfinished Creature, 
were he conversant with none but those of his own 
Make. 

Women, on the other side, are apt to form themselves 
in every thing with regard to that other half of reasonable 
Creatures, wim whom they are here blended and confused} 
their Thoughts are ever turned upon appearing amiable 
to the other Sex } they talk, and move, and smile, with 
a Design upon us ; every Feature of their Faces, every 
rart of their Dress is filled with Snares and Allurements* 
There would be no such Animals as Prudes or Coquets 
in the World, were there not such an Animal as Man. 
In short, it is the Male that gives Charms to Womankind, 
that produces an Air in their Faces, a Grace in their 
Motions, a Softness in their Voices, and a Delicacy in 
their Complections. 

As this mutual Regard between the two Sexes tends 
to &e Improvement of each of them, we may observe 
that Men are apt to degenerate into rough ioid brutal 
Natures, who live as if there were no siKh Things as 
Women in the World i as on Uie contrary, Women, who 
have an Inference or Aversion for their Counter/parts 
in human Nature, are generally Sower and Unamiable, 
Sluttish and Censorious. 

I am led into this Train of Thoughts by a little 
Manuscr4)t which is lately fallen into my Hands, and 
which I shall communicate to the Reader, as I have done 
some other curious Pieces of the same Nature, without 
troubling him with any Enquiries about the Author of 
it It contains a summary Account of two different 
States which bordered upon one another. The one was 
a Commonwealth of Amazonst or Women without Men j 
the other was a Republick of Males that had not a 
Woman in their whole Community. As these two 
States bordered upon one another, it was their way, it 

seems 
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No* 433. seemSf to meet upon their Frontiers at a certain Season 
Thursdayf of the Year, where those among the Men who had not 
l^ * made their Choice in any former Meeting, associated 
themselves with particular Women, whom they were 
afterwards obliged to look upon as their Wives in every 
one of these yearly Rencounters. The Children that 
sprung from this Alliance, if Males, were sent to their 
respective Fathers; if Females, continued with their 
Mothers. By means of this Anniversary Carnival, which 
lasted about a Week, the Commonwealms were recruited 
from time to time, and supplied with their respective 
Subjects. 

Inese two States were engaged together in a perpetual 
League, Offensive and Defensive, so that if any Foreign 
Potentate offered to attack either of them, both the Sexes 
fell upon him at once, and quickly brought him to Reason. 
It was remarkable that for many Ages this Agreement 
continued inviolable between the two States, notwith^ 
standmg, as was said before, they were Husbands and 
Wives I but this will not appear so wonderful i£ we 
consider that they did not live together above a Week 
in a Year. 

In the Account which my Author gives of the Male 
RepubUck, there were several Customs very remarkable. 
The Men never shaved their Beards, or pared their Naik 
above once in a Twelvemonth, which was probably about 
the time of the fireat annual Meeting upon their Fron/ 
tiers. I find the Name of a Minister of State in one part 
of their History, who was fined for appearing too fre^ 
quently in clean Linnenf and of a certain great General 
who was turned out of his Post for Effeminacy, it having 
been proved upon him by several credible Witnesses diat 
he washed his Face every Morning. U any Member of 
the Commonwealth had a soft Voice, a smooth Face, or 
a supple Behaviour, he was banished into the Commons 
wealm of Females, where he was treated as a Slave, 
dressed in Petticoats and set a Spinning. They had no 
Titles of Honour among them, but such as denoted some 
bodily Strength or Perfection, as such an one the Talli 
such an one the Stocky^ such an one the Gruff, Their 
publick Debates were generally managed with Kicks and 

Cufb 
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CufiEBf insomuch that they often came from the Council Na 433. 
Table with broken Shins, black Eyes and bloody Noses* J^^^y* 
When they would rejxroach a Man in the most bitter p^^^' 
TermSf they would tell him his Teeth were white, or 
that he had a fair Skin, and a soft Hand The greatest 
Man I meet with in their History, was one who could lift 
Five hundred Weight, and wore such a prodigious Pair of 
Whiskers as had never been seen in the Commonwealth 
before his Time* These Accomplishments it seems had 
rendred him so popular, that if he had not died very 
seasonably, it is thought he might have enslaved the 
Republick* Having nuide this short Extract out of the 
History of the Male Commonwealth, I shall look into 
the History of the neighbouring State which consisted of 
Females, and if I find any thmg in it, will not fail to 
Communicate it to the PublicL C 

Na 434* 

[ADDISON.] FHday, July 18. 

Ouales Tbreiciae cum tlumina TbermodoonHB 
Pulsantf d picHs bellaniur Amazones armis $ 
Seu circum Hhpolyten^ seu cum se MarHa curru 
Pentbesilea relert, magaoque ululante tumultu 
Peminea exultant lunatig agmlaa peltia* — Virg. 

HAVING carefully perused the Manuscript I men/ 
tioned in my Yesterday's Paper, so far as it relates 
to the Republick of Women, I find in it several Particulars 
which may very well deserve the Reader's Attention. 

The Girls of Quality, from six to twelve Years old, 
were put to publick Schools, where they learned to Box 
and play at Cudgels, with several other Accomplishments 
of the same Nature f so that nothing was more usual 
than to see a little Miss returning Home at Night with 
a broken Pate, or two or three T^th knocked out of her 
Head. They wtt^ afterwards taught to ride the great 
Horse, to Snoot, Dart, or Sling, imd listed into several 
Companies, in order to perfect themselves in Military 
Exercises. No Woman was to be married 'till she had 
killed her Man. The Ladies of Fadiion used to play with 
young Lions instead of Lap^ogs, and when Uiey made 
any Parties of Diversion, instead of entertaining them/ 

selves 
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Na 434* selves at Ombre or Piquet, they would Wrestle and pitch 
P^^Yf the Bar for a whole Afternoon together. There was never 
\y^^ * any such thing as a Blush seen, or a Sigh heard, in the 
CommonwealtlL The Women never dr«»ed but to look 
terrible, to whidi end they would sometimes after a Battel 
paint their Cheeks with the Blood of their Enemies* For 
this Reason likewise the Face which had the most Scars 
was looked upon as the most beautifuL If fhiej found 
Lace, Jewels, Ribbons, or any Ornaments in Silver or 
Gold, among the Booty which they had taken, they used 
to dress their Horses with it, but never entertained a 
Thought of wearing it themselves* There were particu^' 
lar Rights and Privileges allowed to any Member of the 
Commonwealth, who was a Mother of three Daughters* 
The Senate was made up of old Women } for by the Laws 
of the Country none was to be a Councellor of State that 
was not past Child-bearing* They used to boast their 
Republidc had continued Four thousand Years, which is 
altogether improbable, unless we may suppose, what I 
am very apt to think, that they measimd dieir Time by 
Lunar Years* 

There was a great Revolution brought about in this 
Female Republick, by means of a neighbouring King, 
who had made War upon them several Years wita 
various Success, and at length overthrew them in a very 
great Battel This Defeat mey ascribe to several Causes; 
some say that the Secretary of State having been troubled 
with the Vapours had committed some fatal Mistakes in 
several Dispatches about that Time* Others pretend, 
that the first Minister being big with Child, could not 
attend the Publick Affairs, as so great an Exigency 
of State required) but this I can give no manner of 
Credit to, since it seems to contradict a Fundamental 
Maxim in their Government, which I have before 
mentioned* My Author gives the most probable 
Reason of this great Disaster} for he affirms, that the 
General was brought to Bed, or (as others say) Miscarried 
the very Night hmtt the Batteli However it was, this 
signal Overthrow obliged them to call in the Male 
Republick to their Assistance! but notwithstanding their 
common Efforts to repulse the Victorious Enemy, the 

War 
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Wat continued for many Years before they could entirely No. 434« 
faring it to a happy G^nclusion* f?^I' 

The Campaigns which both Sexes passed together j^J ^^' 
made them so well acquainted with one another, mat at 
the End of the War they did not care for parting* In the 
beginning of it they lodged in s^iarate Camf)s, but after^" 
wards as they grew more familiar, they pitched their 
Tents promiscu^isly* 

From this time the Armies beins; Chequered with both 
Sexes, they polished apace* The Men used to invite their 
Fellow^'Soidiers into tneir Quarters, and would dress their 
Tents with Flowers and Boughs for their Reception^ 
If they chanced to like one more than another, they 
would be cutting her Name in the Table, or Chalking out 
her Figure upon a Wall, or talking of her in a kind of 
rapturous Language, which by degrees improved into 
Verse and Sonnet These were as me first Rudiments of 
Architecture, Painting and Poetry, ampng this Savage 
People* After any Advantage over the Enemy, both 
Sexes used to Jump together suid make a Clattering with 
their Swords and Shields, for Joy, which in a few Years 
produced several Regular Tunes and Sett Dances* 

As the two Armies romped on these Occasions, the 
Women complained of the thick budiy Beards and long 
Nails of their Confederates, who thereupon took care to 
prune themselves into such Figures as were most pleasing 
to their Female Friends and Allies* 

When they had taken any Spoils from the Enemy, the 
Men would make a Present of every thing that was Rich 
and Showy to the Women whom they most admired, 
and would frequently dress the N^zks, or Heads, or Arms 
of their Mistresses, with any thing which they thought 
appeared Gay or Pretty* The Women observing that the 
Men took delight in looking upon 'em, when mey were 
adorned with such Trappings and Gugaws, set their 
Heads at work to find out new Inventions, and to out^ 
shine one another in all Councils of War or the like 
solemn Meetings* On the other hand, the Men observing 
how the Women's Hearts were set upon Finery, b^;un 
to Embellish themselves and look as agreeable as they 
could in the Eyes of their Associates* In short, after a 

few 
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Na 434* few Years conyersing together, the \7omen had learnt to 
f V^^Y' Smile, and the Men to Ogle, the \7omen grew Soft, and 
ItiI ' ^^ Men Uvely- 

\7hen they had thus insensibly formed one another, 
upon finishing of the \7ar, which concluded with an 
entire Conquest of their common Enemy, the Colonels 
in one Army married the Colonels in the others the 
Captains in the same manner took the Captains to thdr 
WtYtBi The whole Body of common Soldiers were 
matched, after the Example of their Leaders* By this 
means the two Republicks incorporated widi one another, 
and became the most Flourishing and Polite Government 
in the Part of the \7orld which they Inhabited. 

C 
No. 435. 
[ADDISON.] Saturday, July 19« 

Nee duo Btmt at forma duplex^ nee feminst diei, 

Nee puer ut pottintf neutrumque £ utrumque ridentur* 

— O^d. 

MOST of the Papers I give the Publick are written 
on Subjects that never vary, but are for ever 
fixt and immutable. Of this kind are all my more serious 
Essays and Discourses i but there is another Sort of 
Speculations, which I consider as Occasional Papers, that 
idkt their Rise from the Folly, Extravagance, and Caprice 
of the present Age. For I look upon my self as one set 
to watch the Manners and Behaviour of my Country^" 
men and Contemporaries, and to mark down every absurd 
Fashion, ridiculous Custom, or affected Form of Speech 
that makes its appearance in the \7orld, during the Course 
of these my Speoilations. The Petticoat no sooner begun 
to swell, but 1 observed its Motions. The Party<^tdies 
had not time to muster themselves before I detected them. 
I had Intelligence of the Coloured Hood the very first time 
it appeared m a Publick Assembly. I might here mention 
sevmd other the like Contingent Subjects, upon whichi I 
have bestowed distinct Papers. By this means I have 
so effectually quashed those Irregularities which gave 
Occasion to em, that I am afraid Posterity will scarce have 
a sufficient Idea of them to Relish those Discourses which 

were 
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were in no little Vogue at the time when they were Na 435« 
written. They will be apt to think that the Fashions and f^^^Y* 
Customs I attacked were some Fantastick Conceits of my j^jj ^^' 
own* and that their Great/Grandmothers could not be so 
whimsical as I have represented them. For this Reason, 
when I think on the Figure my several Volumes of 
Speculations will make ab^t a Hundred Years hence, I 
consider them as so many Pieces of old Plate, where the 
Weight will be regarded, but the Fashion lost 

Among the several Female^ Extravagancies^ I have 
already taken Notice oi there is one which still keeps 
its Ground I mean that of the Ladies who dress them/ 
selves in a Hat and Feather, a Riding/coat and a Perri/ 
wig } or at least tie up their Hair in a Ba^ or Ribbon, in 
imitation of the smart Part of the opposite Sex* As in 
my Yesterday's Paper Igave an Account of the Mixture 
of two Sexes in one Commonwealth, I shall here take 
notice of this Mixture of two Sexes in one Person. I 
have already shewn tny Dislike of this Immodest Custom 
more than once t but in Contempt of every thing I have 
hitherto said, I am informed that the Highways arout this 

E^t City are still very much infested with mese Female 
valiers. 

I remember when I was at my Friend Sir Rogerde 
CovERLY's about this time Twelve-month, an Equestrian 
Lady of this Order appeared upon the Plains which lay 
at a distance from his House# I was at that time walking 
in the Fields with my old Friend i and as his Tenants ran 
out on every side to see so strange a Sight, Sir Roger asked 
one of them who came by us what it was 7 To which the 
Country Fellow reply'd, Tis a Gentlewoman, saving your 
\l^orship's Presence, in a Coat and Hat This produced 
a great deal of Mirth at the Knight's House, where we had 
a Story at the same time of another of his Tenants, who 
meeting this Gentlemanlike Lady on the High/way, was 
asked by her whether that was Coverly^^Hall ; the Honest 
Man seeing only the Male Part of the Querist, replied, 
Yes, Sir I but upon the second Question, whether Sir 
Roger de Coverly was a Married Man, having dropped his 
Eye upon the Petticoat, he changed his Note into No^ 
Madam$ 

Had 
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No. 435« Had one of these Hermaphrodites appeared ta/uveoafu 
Satur^, DaySf with what an Indignation should we have seen her 
I^J^^' described by that excellent Satyrist? He would have 
represented her in her Riding Habit, as a greater Monster 
than the Centaur* He would have called for Sacrifices, or 
Purifying Waters, to expiate the Appearance of such a 
Prodigy* He would have Invoked the Shades of Portia or 
Lucretiai to see into what the Roman Ladies had trans^^ 
formed themselves* 

For my own part, I am for treating the Sex with greater 
Tenderness, and have all along made use of the most 
gentle Methods to bring them off from any little Ex*' 
travagance into which they are sometimes unwarily 
Meni I think it however absolutely necessary to keep 
up the Partition between the two Sexes, and to take Notice 
of the smallest Encroachments which the one makes upon 
the other* I hope therefore that I shall not hear any more 
Complaints on this Subject I am sure my She^Disdples 
who peruse these my daily Lectures, have profited but 
little by them, if they are capable of giving into such an 
Amphibious Dress* This I should not have mentioned, 
had not I lately met one of these my Female Readers in 
Hide Park, who looked upon me with a masculine Assur^^ 
ance, and cocked her Hat full in my Face* 

For my part, I have one general Key to the Behaviour 
of the Fair Sex* When I see them singular in any Part of 
their Dress, I conclude it is not without some Evil Inten/ 
tion; and therefore question not but the Design of this 
strange Fashion is to smite more effectually meir Male 
Behoklers* Now to set them right in this Particular, I 
would fain have them consider with themselves whether 
we are not more Ukely to be struck by a Figure entirely 
Female, than with such an one as we may see every Day 
in our Glasses! Or, if they please, let them reflect upon 
their own Hearts, and think how they would be affected 
should they meet a Man on Horseback, in his Breeches 
and Jack^boots, and at the same time dressed up in a 
Commode and a Night«draile* 

I must observe ttuit this Fashion was first of all brought 
to us from Ftaace, a Country which has Infected all the 
Nations of Europe with its Levity* I speak not this in 

derogation 
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derogation of a whole People, having more than once No. 435. 
found fault with those general Reflections which strike at f^^^^* 
Kingdoms or Commonwealths in the Gross i A piece of j^J^^ ' 
Cruelty, which an ingenious Writer of our own compares 
to that of Caligula, iimo wish'd the Roman People had all 
but one Neck, that he might behead them at a Blow# I 
shall therefore only Remark, that as Liveliness and 
Assurance are in a peculiar manner the Qualifications 
of the French Nation, the same Habits and Customs will 
not give the same Offence to that People, which they 
produce among those of our own Country. Modesty 
is our distinguishif^; Character, as Vivacity is theirsf And 
when this our National Virtue appears in that Female 
Beauty, for which our British Ladies are celebrated above 
all others in the Universe, it makes up the most amiable 
Object that the Eye of Man can possibly behold. C 

No. 436. 

[STEELE] Monday, July 2L 

Verso poJlice rulguB 

Ouem jubct occldunt populariter* — Juv* 

BEING a Person of insatiable Curiosity, I could not 
forbear going on Wednesday last to a Place of no 
small Renown for the Gallantry of the lower Order of 
Britonst namely, to the Bear/Garden at Hockley in the 
Hole I where (as a whitish brown Paper, put into my 
Hands in the Street, inform'd me) there was to be a Tryal 
of Skill to be exhibited between two Masters of the Noble 
Science^ of Defence, at two of the Clock precisely. I was 
not a little charm'd with the Solemnity of the Cfhallenge, 
which ran thusi 

'/ James Miller, Serjeant, {lately come from the 
Frontiers of Portugal) Master of the Noble Science of 
Defence, hearing in most Places where I have been 
of the great Fame of Timothy Buck of London, Master 
of the said Science, do invite him to meet me, and 
exercise at the several Weapons following, viz* 

Bach^Sword, Single Falchon, 

Sword and Dagger, Case of Falchons, 
Sword and Buckler, Ouarter^StaffJ 

U 
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No. 436. If the generous Ardour in James Miller to dispute the 
^^^« Reputation of Timothy Buck, had something resembling 
I^J^ the old Heroes of Romance, Timothy Buck retum'd 
Answer in the same Paper widi the Uke Spirit, adding 
a little Indignation at being challenged, and seeming to 
condescend to fight /ames Millet, not in regard to Millet 
himself, but in that, as the Fame went out, he had fought 
Patkes of Coventry, The Acceptance of the Combat ran 
inthese^^ordsi 

' / Timothy Buck of Clare^Market, Mastet of the Noble 
Science of Defence, heating he did fight Mt, Parkes of 
Coventry, will not fail (God willing) to meet this fait 
Invitet at the Time and Place appointed, desiting a 
cleat Stage and no Payout* 

Vivat Regina.' 

I shall not here look back on the Spectacles of the 
Gteeks and Romans of this Kind, but must believe this 
Custom took its Rise from the Ages of Knight'^Errantxy } 
from those who lov'd one Woman so well, that they hated 
all Men and Women else \ from those who would fight 
you, whether you were or were not of their Mind \ from 
those who demanded the Combat of their Contemporaries, 
both for admiring their Mistress or discommendbg her* 
I cannot therefore but lament, that the terrible Part of the 
ancient Fight is preserved, when the amorous Side of it is 
forgotten* We have retained the BarbaritjTf but lost the 
GaOantry of the old Combatants* I could wish, methinks, 
these Gentlemen had consulted me in the Promidgation of 
the Conflict I was obliged by a foir young Maid iH^om 
I understood to be called Elizabeth Pteston, Daughter of 
the Keeper of the Garden, with a Glass of Water i whom 
I imagined might have been, for Form's sake, the general 
Representative of the Lady fought for, and from her Beauty 
the proper Amatillis on these Occasions* It would have 
ran better in the Challenge } / James Miller, Setfeant, 
who have ttaveUed Patts abtoad, and came last from the 
Ptontitrs of Portugal, for the Lovt of Elizabeth Preston, 
do assert. That the said Elizabeth is the Fairest of Women* 
Then the Answer } /Timot^ Buck, who have stayed in 
Great Britain during all the War in Foreign Paris for the 

Sake 
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Sake of Susanna Page, do deny that Elizabeth Preston is Na 436. 
8o fair as the said Susanna Page# Let Susanna Page look ^^adayi 
oOf and I desire oi James Millet no Favour* 1^ ^^ 

This would give the Battel quite another Turn i and a 
proper Station for the Ladies, whose Complexion was 
disputed by the Sword, would animate the Disputants 
with a more gallant Incentive than the Enectation of 
Mony from the Spectators! thouflli I would not have 
that neglected, but thrown to that Fair One whose Lover 
was approved by the Donor* 

Yet, considenng the Thing wants such Amendments, 
it was carried with great Oraer* James Millet came on 
first I preceded by two disabled Emimmers, to shew, I 
8i^>pose, that the Prospect of maimed Bodies did not in the 
least deter him* There ascended with the daring Millet 
a Gentleman, whose Name, Icould not learn, with a dofnged 
Air, as unsatisfied that he was not Principal This don 
of Anger lowred at the whole Assembly, and weiglung 
himself as he march'd around from Side to Side, with a 
stiff Knee and Shoulder, he gave Intimations of the Purpose 
he smothered till he saw the Issue of this Encounter* 
Miller had a blue Ribbond tyed round the Sw^ Arm f 
which Ornament I conceive to be the Remain of that 
Custom dE wearing a Mistress's Favour on such Occasions 
of old* 

Millet is a Man of six Foot eight Inches Height, of a 
kind but bold Aspect, well-fashioned, and ready of his 
Limbs } and such Readiness as spoke his Ease m them, 
was obtained from a Habit of Motion in Military Exercise* 

The Expectation of the Spectators was now almost at 
its Height, and the Crowd pressing in, several active 
Persons thought they were placed rather according to 
their Fortune than their Merit, and took it in meir 
Heads to prefer themselves from the open Area, or Pit, 
to the Galleries* This Dispute between Desert and 
''^roperty brought many to the Ground, and raised others 
proportion to the Ughest Seats by Turns for the 
of ten Minutes, till Timothy Buck came on, and 
whole Assembly giving up their Disputes, turned 
Eyes upon the Champions* Then it was that 
Man's Affection turned to one or the other irre/ 
VI. K sistibly 
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No. 436. 8tftibly« A judicious Gentleman near me said, / coa/cf, 
Monday, metblnks, be Miller's Second, but I bad ratber bave 
1^1 Buck for mine. Millet had an audacious Look, that 

took the Eye ; Buck a perfect Composure, that engaged 
the Judgment Buck came on in a plain G)at, ancf kept 
all his Air till the Instant of Engaging ; at which Time 
he undress'd to his Shirt, his Atm adorned with a 
Bandage of red Ribband No one can describe the 
sudden Concern in the whole Assembly i the most 
tumultuous Crowd in Nature was as still and as much 
engaged, as if all their Lives depended on the first blow* 
The Combatants met in the Middle of the Stage, and 
shaking Hands as removing all Malice, they retii^ with 
much Grace to the Extremities of it; from whence they 
immediately faiced about, and approached each other. 
Millet with an Heart full of Resolution, Buck with a 
watchful untroubled Countenance ; Buck regarding prin/ 
cipally his own Defence, Miller chiefly moughtful of 
annoying his Opponent It is not easie to describe the 
many Escapes and imperceptible Defences between two 
Men of quick Eyes and ready Limbs } but Millet^ s Heat 
laid him open to the Rebuke of the calm Buck, by a 
large Cut on the Forehead Much Effusion of Blood 
covered his Eyes in a Moment, and the Huzzas of 
the Crowd undoubtedly quickened the Anguish. The 
Assembly was divided into Parties upon their different 
ways of Fighting \ while a poor Nymph in one of the 
Galleries apparently suffered for Miller, and burst into 
a Flood of Tears* As soon as his \7ound was wrapped 
up, he came on again with a little Rage, which still 
disabled him further* But what brave Man can be 
wounded into more Patience and Caution? The next 
was a warm eager Onset which ended in a decisive 
Stroke on the left Leg of Miller. The Lady in the 
Gallery, during this second Strife, covered her Facet 
and for my Part, I could not keep my Thoughts from 
being mostly employed on the Consideration of her uiv' 
happy Circumstance that Moment, hearing the Clash of 
Swords, and apprehending Life or Victory concerned 
her Lover in every Blow, but not daring to satisfie her/ 
self on whom they felL The \7ound was exposed to 

the 
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the View of all who could delight in it, and sowed up Na 436, 
on the Stage. The surly Second of Miller declared at ?^f^^?T' 
this Time, that he would that Day Fortnight fight Mt^'fjiJ,^^ 
BtsckzX the same Weapons, declaring himsdf the Master 
of the renowned Gorman ^ but Btsck denied him the 
Honour of that courageous Disciple, and asserting that 
he himself had tau^t that Champion, accepted the 
Challenge* 

There is something in Nature very unaccountaUe on 
such Occasions, when we see the People take a certain 
painful Gratification in beholding these Encounters* Is 
it Cruelty that administers this Sort of Delight? or is 
it a Pleasure which is taken in the Exercise of Pity? 
It was methought pretty remarkable, that the Business 
of lint Day b<ung a Trial of Skill, the Popularity did 
not run so high as one would have expected on the 
Side of Btsck Is it that People's Passions have thdr 
Rise in Seli'loye, and thought themselves (in Spite of 
all the Courage they had) Uable to the Fate of Miller, 
but could not so easily think themselves qualified like 
BuckJ 

TuUy speaks of this Custom with less Horrour than 
one would expect, though he confesses it was much 
abused in his lime, and seems directly to approye of 
it under its first Regulations, when Crimmals only fought 
before the People* Crudele Gladiatorum spectaculum 
£ inbumanum noanullis videri soletf & haudscio annon 
ita sit at nunc fitf cum vero sontes ferro depugnabant, 
auribus fcrtasse multa, oculis quidem nulla, poterat 
esse tortior contra dolorem & mortem disciplina0 The 
Shows of Gladiators may be thought barbarous and 
inhumane, and I know not but it is so as it is now 
practised f but in those Times when only Criminals 
were Combatants, the Ear perhaps might receive 
many better Instructions, but it is impossible that any 
thing which affects our Eyes, should fortifie us so 
well against Pain and Death, 



Tuesday 
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No, 437, Na 437, 

Tuci^, [STEELE] Tuesday, July 22, 

|jl2« ' Tune imptme baee heiasf^ Tune bic bominet adokBcentulot 

ImperitOB return, eductoB Ubere, in haudem UlkiB? 
SolUcitBndo d pollicitando eorum animot lactM J , $ * 
Ac merettkiot amoret nuptiit conghstinat t—Ttt» And, 

THE Other Day passed by me in her Chariot a 
Lady, with that pale and wan Complexion, which 
we sometimes see in young People, who are Men into 
Smtow, and private Anxiety of Mind, which antedate 
Age and Sidmess, It is not three Years ago since she 
was gay, airy, and a little towards Libertine in her 
Carriage \ but, methought, I easily forgave her that little 
Insolence, which she so severely pays for in her present 
Condition, Flavilhi of whom I am speaking, is married 
to a sullen Fool with \7ealth i Her Boiuty and Merit are 
lost upon the Dolt, who is insensible of Perfection in any 
tlung. Their Hours together are either painful or insipidi 
The Minutes she has to her self in his Absence are 
not sufficient to give Vent at her Eyes to the Grief and 
Torment of his last Conversation, This poor Creature was 
sacrificed with a Temper (which under the Cultivation of 
a Man of Sense, would have made the most agreeable 
Companion) into the Arms of this loathsome Yoke/ 
fellow by Sempronia* Sempronia is a good Lady, who 
supports her self in an affluent Condition, by contracting 
I^iendship with rich young \7idows, and Maids ^ 
plentiful Fortunes at thdr own Disposal, and bestowing 
her Friends upon \7orthless indigent Fellows } on the 
other Side, she ensnares inconsiderate and rash Youdbs 
of great Estates into the Arms of vitious WomttL For 
this Purpose, she is accomplished in all the Arts which 
can make her acceptable at mipertinent Visits i she knows 
all that passes in every Quarter, and is well acquainted 
with all the favourite S»ervants, Busie/bodies, Dependants, 
and poor Relations of all Persons of Condition in me whole 
Town, At the Price of a good Sum of Mony, Sempronia^ 
by the Instigation of Flanlla^s Mother brought at>out the 
Match for the Daughter, and the Reputation of this whidb 
is apparently, in point of Fortune, more than Flarilla 
could expect, has gained her the Visits and frequent 

Attendance 
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Attendance of the Crowd of Mothers, who had rather No. 437* 
see their Children miserable in great WtaUh, than the J^f^y* 
Happiest of the Race of Mankind in a less conspicuous ^J^ ' 
State of Life* When Sempronia is so well acquainted 
with a Woman's Temper and Circumstance, that she 
believes Marriage would be acceptable to her, and advan/ 
tageous to the Man who shall get her \ her next Step 
is to look out for some one, whose Condition has some 
secret Wound in it, and wants a Sum, yet, in the Eye 
of the World, not unsuitable to her# If such is not 
easily had, she immediately adorns a worthless Fellow 
with what Estate she thinks convenient, and adds as 
great a Share of good^humour and Sobriety as is requisite! 
After this is settled, no Importunities, Arts, and Devices 
are omitted to hasten the Lady to her Happiness* In 
the general indeed she is a Person of so strict Justice, 
that she marries a poor Gallant to a rich Wendh, and 
a Monyless Girl to a Man of Fortune* But then she 
has no manner of Conscience in the Disparity, when 
she has a mind to impose a poor Rogue for one of an 
Estate} she has no Remorse m adding to it, that he is 
illiterate, ignorant, and unfashioned; but makes those 
Imperfections Arguments of the Truth of his Wealth f 
and will, on such an Occasion, with a very grave Face, 
charge the People of Condition wi& Negligence in the 
Education of their Children* Exception oeing made 
t'other Day against an ignorant Booby of her own 
Qoathing, whom she was putting of for a rich Heir, 
Madam, said she^ you know there is no making Children 
who know they have Estates^ attend their Books, 

Sempronia^ by these Arts, is loaded with Presents, 
importuned for her Acq^uaintance, and admired by those 
who do not know the first Taste of Life, as a Woman of 
exemplary good Breeding* But sure, to murder and to 
rob are less Iniquities, t£in to raise Profit by Abuses, as 
irreparable as taking away Ufei but more grievous, as 
malang it lastingly unhappy* To rob a Lady at Play of 
half her Fortune, is not so ill, as giving the whole and 
herself to an unworthy Husband* But Sempronia can 
administer Consolation to an unhappy Fair at Home, by 
leading her to an agreeable Gallant elsewhere* She then 

can 
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No. 437. can preach the general Condition of all the Married 

Tuei^, TUTorld, and tell an unexperienced young Woman the 

vi\J ^^' Methods of softning her Afaiction« and laugh at her 

Sin^lidty and Want of Knowledge, with an Obi my 

Dear, you will know better^ 

The Wickedness of Scmptoaiai one would think, 
should be superlative } but I cannot but esteem^ that of 
some Parents equal to it; I mean such as sacrifice the 
greatest Endowments and Qualifications to base Bargains* 
A Parent who forces a Cbild of a liberal and ingenuous 
Spirit into the Arms of a Clown or a Blockhead, obliges 
her to a Crime too odious for a Name# It is in a Degree 
the unnatural Conjunction of rational and brutal Beings* 
Yet what is there so common, as the bestowing an 
accomplished Woman with such a Disparity* Aid I 
could name Crowds who lead miserable Liyes, for want 
of Knowledge in their Parents, of this Maxim, that good 
Sense and good Nature always go together* That which 
is attributed to Fools, and called good Nature, is only an 
Inability of observing what is niulty, which turns in 
Marriage, into a Suspicion cl every thing as such, from 
a Consciousness of that Inability* 

'Mr* Spectator, 
I am intirely of your Opinion with Relation to the 
Equestrian Females, who affect both the Masculine and 
Feminine Air at the same timei and cannot forbear 
making a Presentment against another Order of them 
who grow very numerous and yowerfuli and since our 
Language is not very capable of good compound Words, 
I must be contented to call them only the Naked 
Sbot$lder'd» These Beauties are not contented to make. 
Lovers wherever theyappear, but they must make Rivals 
at the same time* Were you to see Gatty walk the 
Park at high Mall, you would expect those who followed 
her and those who met her would immc»liately draw their 
Swords for her* I hope, Sir, you will provide for the 
future, that Women may stick to their Faces for doing 
any future Mischief and not allow any but direct Traders 
in Beauty to expose more than the fore Part of the Neck, 
unless you please to allow thb After/Game to those who 

are 
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are yery defectiye in the Charms of the Countenance* No« 437. 
I can say, to my Sorrow, tiie present Practice is very J^f^fS^* 
unfair, when to look back is Deathi and it may be saidj^J ' 
of our Beauties, as a great Poet did of Bullets, 
They kill and wound like Parthians as they fly, 
I submit this to your Animadversioni and am, for the 
little while I have left, 

Yoisr humble Servant^ 
the languishing PHILANTHU& 

P# S» Suppose you mended my Letter, and made a 
Simile about the Porcupine, but I submit that also! 
T 

No. 438. 

[STEELE] Wednesday, July 23. 

-Anhnum regcf qui, nisi paret, 



Imperat .—Hot. 

IT is a very common Expression, That such a one is 
▼ery good^tur'd, but very passionate. The Ezpres/ 
sion indeed is very good^natur'd, to allow passionate 
People so much Quarter! But I think a passionate Man 
deserves the least Indulgence imaginable. It is said, it is 
soon over; that is, all the Mischief he does is quickly 
dispatched, which, I think, is no great Recommendation 
to Favour. I have known one of those good.'natur'd 
passionate Men say in a miz'd Comoany, even to his 
own Wife or Child, such Things as the most inveterate 
Enemy of his Family would not have spoke, even in 
Imagination. It is certain, that quick Sensibility is in/ 
separable from a ready Understanding i but why should 
not that good Understanding call to it self all its Force 
on such Occasions, to master that sudden Inclination to 
Anger. One of the greatest Souls now in the \7orld is 
the most subject by Nature to Anger, and yet so femous 
for a Conquest of himself this Way, that he is the known 
Example when you talk of Temner and Command of a 
Man's self. To contain the Spirit of Anger, is the 
worthiest Discipline we can put our selves to. When a 
Man has made any Progress tlus way, a frivolous Fellow 
in a Passion, is to him as contemptible as a froward Child. 

It 
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No« 438. It oufilit to be the Study of erery Man* for his own Quiet 
^ednes^ and reace. When he stands combustible and ready to 
r^^' 23 fl^une upon every thing that touches him. Life is as un^ 
i7l£ ' easie to himself as it is to all about him« Syncropius 
leadSf of all Men living, the most ridiculous Life } he is 
ever offending, and b^g;ing Pardon. If his Man enters 
the Room without what he sent for. That Blockhead, 
begins he — Gentlemen^ I ask your Pardon^ but Servants 
now^a^'days — ^The wrong Plates are laid, they are thrown 
into die Middle of the Roomj his Wife stands by in Pain 
for him, which he sees in her Face, and answers as if he 
had heard all she was thinking; Why, what the Devil/ 
Why don't you take care to give Orders in these 
Things / riis Friends sit down to a tasteless Plenty of 
every thing, every minute expecting new Insults from 
his Impertinent Passions. In a wor^to eat with, or visit 
Syncropius, is no other than going to see him ezerdse 
his Family, exercise their Patience, and his own Anger^ 
It is monstrous that the Shame and Confusion in 
which this good-natured angry Man must needs behold 
his Friends while he thus lays about him, does not jjve 
him so much Reflection as to create an Amendment This 
is the most scandalous Disuse of Reason imaginable } all 
the harmless Part of him is no more than that of a Bull^ 
Dog, they are tame no longer than they are not offended 
One of these good-natured anmry Men shall, in an Instant, 
assemble together so many Allusions to secret Qrcumx 
stances, as are enough to dissolve the Peace of all the 
Families and Friends he is acquainted with, in a Quarter 
of an Hour, and yet the next Moment be the best-natured 
Man in the whole World If you would see Passion in 
its Purity, without Mixture of Reason, behold it repre- 
sented in^ a mad Hero, drawn by a mad Poet Nat Lee 
makes l^ -Alexander say thusi 

Awavt begon, and ghre a Whirlwind Room, 

Or fvffll blow you up like duBtl Avauntf 

MadnetM but meanly repretent$ my Toll 

Eternal Diacordl 

Fury! Rerengel Diadain and Indignation! 

Tear my awoln Breaat, make way £or Fire and Tempeat 

My Brain ia burst, Debate and Reaaon quencb'df 

The Storm ia up, and my hot bleeding Heart 

Splits 
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SjpUtB with the Rack, while Pattions, Me the Windt No* 438« 

Rise up to Hear'n, and put out all the Start, Wednes^ 

day, 
Every passionate Fellow in Town talks half the Day with Ml 23f 
as litde Consistenqrf and threatens Things as much out of ^^^^' 
his Power* 

The next disagreeable Person to the outrageous Gentler 
man, is one of a mudi lower Order of Anger, and he is 
what we commonly call a peevish Fellow* A peevish 
Fellow is one who has some Reason in himself for 
being out of Humour, or has a natural Incapacity for 
Delight, and therefore disturbs all who are happier than 
himself with Pishes and Pshaws, or other well/bred 
Interjections, at every thing that is said or done in his 
Presence* There should be Physick mixed in the Food 
of all which these Fellows eat in good Company* This 
Degree of Anger passes, forsooth, for a Delicacy of 
Judgment, that won't admit of being easily pleas'd t But 
none above the Character of wearmg a peevish Man's 
Livery, ought to bear with his ill Manners* All things 
among Men of Sense and Condition should pass tne 
Censure, and have die Protection of the Eye of Reason* 

No Man ought to be tolerated in an habitual Humour, 
\7him, or Particularity of Behaviour, by any who do not 
wait upon him for Bread* Next to the peevish Fellow is 
the Snarler* This Gentleman deals mightily in what 
we call the Irony, and as these sort of Peo(3e exert theni/ 
selves most against those below them, you see their 
Humour best, in their Talk to their Servants* That is so 
like you, you are a fine Fellow, thou art the Quickest 
Head^ece, and the like* One would think the Hector^' 
ing, the Storming, the Sullen, and all the different Species 
and Subordinations of the Angry should be cured, by 
knowing: they live only as patxloned Men, and how 
pity&il IS the Condition of being only suffered 7 But I 
am interrupted by the Pleasantest Scene of Anger and 
the Disappointment of it that I have ever knoVn, which 
happened while I was yet Writing, and I over^^heard as I 
sat in the Back^^room at a Frenm Bookseller's* There 
came into the Shop a very learned Man with an erect 
Solemn Air, and, tho' a Person of great Parts otherwise, 

slow 
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No«438« slow in understanding any thing which makes against 
J^ednet.' himseli The Composure of the faulty Man, and the 
^7^23 whimsical Perplexity of him that was justly angry, is 
l7ll ' perfectly Newi After turning over many Volumes, said 
the Seller to the Buyer, Sitt you know I bare long asked 
you to send me back tbe first Volume of French 
Sermons I formerly lent youi Sir, said the Chapman, 
I have often looked for it but cannot find it; It is cetlainly 
lost, and I know not to whom I lent it, it is so many 
Years ago ; tben, Sir, bere is tbe otber Volume, FU sena 
you bome tbat^ and please to pay for botb* My Friendf 
reply'd he, can'st thou be so Senseless as not to know 
that one Volume is as imperfect in my Library as in 
your Shop* Yes, Sir^ hut it is you bare lost the first 
Volume^ and to be short I will be Paid* Sir, answered 
the Chapman, you are a young Man, your Book is lost, 
and learn bv tms little Loss to bear muoi greater Adyer*' 
sities, which you must expect to meet with# Yes, Sir, 
rU bear wben I must, but I bare not lost now, for I say 

rm bare it and sball Pay me. Friend you grow Warm, 
tell you the Book is lost, and I foresee in the Course 
even of a prosperous Life, that you will meet Afflictions 
to make you Mad, if you cannot bear this Trifle* Sir, 
tbere is in tbis Case no need of bearing, for you bare 
tbe Book I say, Sir, I have not the book, but your 
Passion will not let you hear enough to be infonned 
that I have it not Learn Resignation of your self to 
the Distresses of this Ufei Nay do not fret and fume, 
it is my Duty to tell you that you are of an impatient 
Sdrit, and an impatient Spirit is never without Woe# 
Was ever '^ny tbing like tbis/ Yes, Sir, there 
have been niany thic^ like this* The loss is but a 
Trifle, but your Temper is Wanton, and incapable of the 
least Pain; therefore let me advise you, be Patient, the 
Book is lost, but do not you for that Reason lose your 
sett T 
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Na439, Na439, 

[ADDISONJ Thowday, July 24, 7J^^*^' 

Hi nartata krunt allot mensuraque BcH \7ilt 

Creseitf & auditia aliquid norua adjkk auetor, — Or* 

OVID describes the Palace of Fame as situated in tfie 
very Center of the UniversCf and perforated with 
so many W indows and Avenues as gave her the Sight 
oi every thing that was done in the HeavenSf in the 
Earth, and in the Sea« The Structure of it was con/ 
trired in so admirable a manner, that it Eccho'd every 
Word which was spoken in the whole Compass of 
Natures so that the Palace, says the Poet, was alwavs 
filled with a confused Hubbub of low dying Sounds, the 
Voices being almost spent and worn out before they 
arrived at mis General Rendezvous of Speeches and 
Whispers 

I consider Courts with the same regard to the Govern/ 
ments which they superintend, as Oiws Palace of Fame 
witfi r^;ard to the Universe* The Eyes of a watchful 
Minister run through the whole People, There is scarce 
a Murmur or Complaint, that does not reach his Ears. 
They have News<<jatherers and Intelligencers distributed 
into their several Walks and Quarters, who bring in their 
respective Quotas, and make them acquainted with the 
Discourse and Conversation of the wnole Kingdom or 
Common/wealth where they are toiployed The wisest 
of Ki^gs, alluding to these Invisible and unsuspected 
^es, who are planted by Kings and Rulers over their 
ralow/Citizens, as well as to tlKsse Voluntary Informers 
that are buzzing about the Ears of a great Man, and 
making their Court by such secret Memods of Intelli/ 
gence, has given us a very prudent Caution i Curse 
not the King no not in thy Tbotsgbt, and Curse not 
the Ridi in thy Bed-chamber $ For a Bird of the Air 
sball carry the Voice, and that which hath Wings shall 
tell the matter* 

As it is Absolutely necessary for Rulers to make use 
of other People's Eyes and Ears, they should take par/ 
ticular Care to do it in such a manner, that it may not 
bear too hard on the Person whose Life and Conver/ 

sation 
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Na439. sation are enquired into* A Man who is capable of so 
Thunday, infamous a Calling as that of a Spy, is not rety much 
17ll« ^^ ^ relied upon* He can have no great Ties of Honour, 
or Checks of Conscience, to restrain him in those covert 
Evidences, where the Person accused has no Opportunity 
of vindicating himselfc He will be more industrious to 
carry that which is grate&il, than that which is true* 
There will be no Occasion for him if he does not hear 
and see things worth Discovery^ so that he naturally 
inflames every Word and Circumstance, aggravates what 
is faultv, perverts what is good, and misrepresents what 
is indifferent Nor is it to be doubted but that such 
ignominious Wretches let their private Passions into 
mese their clandestine Informations, and often wreak 
their particular Spite or Malice against the Person whom 
they are set to watch* It is a pleasant Scene enough, 
which an Italian Author describes between a Spy suod 
a Cardinal who employed him* The Cardinal is re*' 
«^esented as minuting ^wn every thing that is told hinb 
The Spy begins wim a low Voice, Such an one, the 
Advocate, wnispered to one of his Friends, within my 
Hearing, that your Eminence was a very great Poultroni 
and after having given his Patron time to take it down, 
adds, that another called him a Mercenary Rascal in a 
PubHck Conversation* The Cardinal replies very well, 
and bids him go on* The Spy proceeds, and loads him 
with Reports of the same Nature, till the Cardinal rises 
in great Wrath, calls him an impudent Scoundrel, and 
kicb him out of the Room* 

It is observed of great and heroick Minds, that they 
have not only shewn a particular Disregard to those un/ 
merited Rept^daches which have been cast upon 'em, but 
have been altogether free from that In^ertinent Curiosity 
of Enquiringafter them, or the poor Kevenge of resent^ 
ing them* The Histories of Alexander and Caesar are 
fuU of this kind of Instances* Vulgar Souls are of a 

Jiiite contrary Character* Dionysius^ the Tyrant of 
'icily^ had a Dungeon which was a very curious Piece 
of Architecture^ and of whidi, as I am informed, there 
are still to be seen some Remains in that Island* It was 
called Dionysiua's Ear, and built with several little 

Windings 
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Windmgs and Labyrinths in the form of a real Ear* No. 439. 
The Structure of it made it a kind of whispering Place, T^"^^' 
but such a one as gathered the Voice of him who spoke jyjl/ ' 
into a Funnelf which was placed at the very Top of it 
The Tyrant used to lodge all his State Criminals^ or those 
whom he supposed to oe engaged together in any Evil 
Designs upon him, in this D^ngeon# He had at the 
same time an Apartment over it, where he used to apply 
himself to the Funnel, and by that means overheard 
every thing that was whispered in the Dungeon* I 
believe one may venture to affirm, that a Caesar or an 
Alexander would have rather died by the Treason, than 
have used so disingenuous Means for the detecting it 

A Man, who in ordinary life is very Inquisitive after 
every thing which is spoken ill of him, passes his Time 
but very indifferently* He is wounded by every Arrow 
that is shot at him, and puts it in the Power of every 
Insignificant Enemy to disauiet him* Nay, he will suffer 
from what has been said of him, when it is forgotten by 
those who said or heard it For this Reason I could 
never bear one of those Officious Friends, that would be 
telling every malicious Report, every idle Censure that 
passed^ up^ me* The Tongue of Man is so petulant, 
and his Thoughts so variable, that one should not lay 
too great astress upon any present Speeches and Opinions* 
Praise and Obloquy proceed very frequently out of th^ 
same Mouth upon the same Person, and upon the same 
Occasion* A generous Enemy will sometimes bestow 
Commendations, as the dearest Friend cannot sometimes 
refrain from speaking HI* The Man who is indifferent 
in either of these respects, gives his Opinion at random, 
and praises or disapproves as he finds lumself in Humour* 

I shall conclude this Essay with Part of a Character, 
which is finely drawn by the Earl of Clarendon^ in the 
first Book of his History, and which gives us the lively 
Picture of a great Man teizing himself with an absurd 
Curiositv* 

'He had not that Application and Submission, and 
Reverence for the Queen as might have been expected 
ftota his Wisdom and Breeding; and often crossed her 
Pretences and Desires with more Rudeness than was 

natural 
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Na 439. natural to hixn« Yet he was impertinently sollicitous to 
7^^^^' know what her Majesty said of him in private, and what 
17ll Resentments she had towards him# And when by some 

ConfidentSf who had their Ends upon him from Hhoae 
Offices, he was informed of some bitter Expressions falloi 
from her Majesty, he was so exceedingly afflicted and 
tormented with the Sense of it, that sometimes by 
passionate Complaints and R^esentations to the Kin^j 
sometimes by more dutiful Addresses and Expostulations 
with the Queen in bewailing his MisfDrtune; he ftc^ 
quently exposed himself, and left his Condition worse 
than It was before, and the Eclaircisment commonly 
ended in the Discovery of the Persons from whom he 
had received his most secret Intelligence/ C 

No 440* 

[ADDISON*] FHday, July 25. 

Virert si recte. nescist decede peritis* — ^Hor* 

I HAVE already given my Reader an Account rf a Sett of 
merry Fellows, who are passing their Summer together 
in die Country, being provided A a great House, where 
there is not only a convenient Apartment for every 
particular Person, but a large Infirmary for the Reception 
of such of them as are any way Indisposed, or out ^ 
Humour* Having lately receiv^ a Letter from the 
Secretary of this Society, oy Order of the whole Fraternity, 
which acquaints me with their Behaviour during the hfit 
Week, I shall here make a Present of it to the Publick* 

'Mr* Spectator, 

We are glad to find that you approve the Establishment 
which we have here made for the retrieving of good 
Manners and agreeable Conversation, and shaU use our 
best Endeavours so to improve ourselves in this our 
Summer Retirement, that we may next Winter serve as 
Patterns to the Town* But to the end that this our 
Institution may be no less Advantageous to the PubUck 
than to our/selves, we shall communicate to you one 
Week of our Proceedings, desifing you at the same time^ 
if you see any thing raulty in mem, to faivour us with 

your 
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▼our Admonitions For you must know, Sir, that it has Na 44a 
Deen proposed amongst us to chuse you for our Visitor, f7^% 
to which I must further add, that one of the Collegej^/^' 
having declared last Week, he did not like the Spectator 
of the Day, and not being able to assi«i any just Reasons 
for such his Dislike, he was sent to the Infirmary, Nemine 
eontradicente. 

On Monday the Assembly was in very good Humour, 
havinp[ received some Recruits of French Claret that 
Mommgi when unluckily, towards the middle of the 
Dinner, one of the Company swore at his Servant in a 
very rough manner, for havi^ put too much Water in 
his Wine« Upon which the msident of the Day, who 
is always the Mouth of the Company, after having con/ 
vinced him of the Impertinence of his Passion, and the 
Insult it had made upon the Company, ordered his Man 
to take him from the Table, and convey him to the In/ 
firmary* There was but one more sent away that Dayt 
this was a Gentleman who is reckoned by some Persons 
one of tibie greatest Wits, and by others one of the greatest 
Boobies about To wn« This you will say is a strange Char/ 
acter, but what makes it stranger yet, is a very true one, 
for he is perpetually the Reverse of himself, being always 
merry or duU to Excess^ We brought him hither to divert 
us, which he did very well upon the Road, havinfi^ lavished 
away as much Wit and laughter upon the Hackney 
Coaoiman as might have served him during his whole 
Stay here, had it been duly managed He had been 
hsmpish for two or three Days, but was so far connived 
at, in hopes of Recovery, that we diraatched one of the 
briskest Fellows^ amoi^ die Brotherhood into the In/ 
firmary , for having tola him at Table he was not mttty, 
But our President observing that he indulged himself m 
this long Fit of Stupidity, and construing it as a Contend 
of the College, ordered him to retire into the Place pre/ 
pared for such Companions He was no sooner got into 
It, but his Wit and Mirth returned upon him in so violent 
a manner, that he shook the whole Infirmary witfi the 
Noise of itf and had so good an Effect upon the rest of the 
Patients, that he brought them all out to Dinner with him 
the next Day« 

On 
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No. 440. On Tuesday we were no sooner sat down, but one of 
Ftid^f the Company complained that his Head akedj upon which 
17ll. another ask^ hixn, in an insolent manner, what he did 
tha*e theni this insensibly grew into some warm Words i 
so that die President, in ^er to keep the Peace, gave 
directions to take them both from the Table, and lodge 
them in the Infirmary. Not long after, another of the 
Company telling us, he knew by a Pain in his Shoulder 
that we should have some Rain, me President ordered him 
to be removed, and placed as a Weather^'glass in the 
Apartment above^^mentioned. 

On Wednesday a Gentleman having received a Letter 
written in a Woman's Hand, and changing Colour twice 
or thrice as he read it, desired leave to retire into the la^ 
firmary. The President consented, but denied him the 
Use of Pen, Ink and Ps^er till such time as he had slept 
upon it One of the Company being seated at the lower 
end of the Table, and discovering his secret Discontent by 
finding fault with every Dish iSaX was served up, and re*' 
fusing to Laugh at any thing that was said, the President 
told him, that he found he was in an uneasie Seat, and 
desired him to accommodate himself better in the Ini' 
firmary. After Dinner a very honest Fellow chancing to 
let a Punn fall from him, his Neighbour cryed out, to the 
InBrmarys at the same time pretending to be Sick at it, 
as having the same Natural Antipathy to a Punn, which 
some have to a Cat This produced a long Debate^ Upon 
the whole the Punnster was Acquitted, aiM his Neighbour 
sent oft 

On Thursday ihtte was but one Delinquent This was 
a Gentleman of strong Voice, but weak Understanding* 
He had unluckily en^iged himself in a Dispute with a 
Man of excellent Sense, but of a modest Elocution* The 
Man of Heat replied to every Answer of his Antagonist 
with a louder Note than ordinary, and only raised his 
Voice when he should have enforced his Argument 
Finding himself at length driven to an Absurdity, he 
still reasoned in a more clamorous and confused manner, 
and to make the greater Impression i^on his Hearers, 
concluded with a loud Thun^ upon the Tdble* The 
President immediately ordered him to be carried olH^ and 

dieted 
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dieted with Water/grueli till such time as he should be No. 44a 
sufficiently weakens for ConrersatioiL j^^Ii 

On PAiay there passed very little temafkable< taring j^J/^' 
only, that several Petitions were read of the Persons in 
Gjstodyf desiring to be released from their Confinement, 
and Touching {»r one another's good Behaviour for the 
future^ 

On Saturday we received many Excuses from Persons 
who had found themselves in an unsociable Temper, 
and had voluntarily shut themselves u^ The Infirmary 
was indeed never so full as on this Day, which I was 
at some loss to account for, till up^ my going Abroad I 
observed that it was an Easterly wind The Ketirement 
of most of my Friends has «ven me Opportunity and 
Letmre of writing you this Letter, which I must not 
ccodude without assuring you, that all the Members of 
our College, as well those who are under Confinement, 
as those who are at Liberty, are your very humble 
Servants, tho' none more than, Ac! 

C 

Na 44L 

[ADDISONJ Saturday, July 26. 

Si fraetus ilhbatur orbis, 
hnparidum ferieni ruinaer—Hot, 

MAN, considered in himself is a very helpless and 
a very wretched Being* He is subject every 
Moment to the greatest Calamities and Misfortunes* He 
is beset with Uukgtts on all sides, and may become 
unhappy by numberless Casualties, which he could not 
foresee, nor have prevented had he foreseen them* 

It is our Comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many 
Accidents, that we are under the Care of one who directs 
Contimrencies, and has in his Hands the Management of 
every Thing tibat is capable of annoying or o&nding us i 
who knows the Assistance we stand in need o( and is 
always ready to bestow it on those who ask it of him# 

The natut^ Homage, which such a Creature bears to 

80 infinitely Wise. and Good a Being, is a firm Reliance 

on him for the Blessings and Conveniencies of Life, and 

VI. L an 
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Na 44t an habitual Trust in him for Ddiveranoe out of all such 
1^^^'^* Diners and Difficulties as may bebl us* 
l^l^f T£e Man« who always lives in this Disposition of 
Mindf has not the same dark and melancholy Views ci 
Human Nature, as he who considers him^lf abstractedly 
from this Relation to the Supreme Being# At the same 
time that he reflects upon his own Weakness and Im/ 
perfection, he comforts himself with the Contemplation 
of those Divine Attributes, which are empbyed for his 
Safety and his Welfare. He finds his want of Foresig^ 
made up by the Omniscience of him who is his Si^port 
He is not sensible of his own want of Strength, when 
he knows that his Helper is Almighty. In short, the 
Person who has a firm Trust on the Si^reme Being is 
Powerful in bis Power, Wise by bh Wisdom, Hanpy by 
bis Happiness. He reaps the Benefit oi every Divine 
Attribute, and loses his own Insufficiency in the Fullness 
oi infinite Perfection. 

To make our Lives more easie to us, we are commanded 
to put our Trust in him, who is thus able to relieve and 
succour US} the Divine Goodness having made sudi a 
Reliance a Dutv, notwithstanding we ^ould have been 
miserable had it been forbidden us. 

Among several Motives, which might be made use of 
to recommend this Duty to us, I shall only take notice 
of those that follow. 

The first and strongest is, that we are promised, He 
will not fail those who put their Trust in him. 

But without considering the Supernatural Blessinp; 
which accompanies this I^ity, we may observe that it 
has a natural Tendenqr to its own Reward, or in other 
words, that this firm Trust and Confidence in the great 
Disposer of all Things, contributes very much to the 
getting dear oi any Affliction, or to the bearing it 
manfidlv. A Person who believes he has his Succour 
at hand, and that he acts in the sight of his Friend, 
often exerts himself beyond his Abilities, and does 
Wonders that are not to be matched by one who is 
not animated with such a Confidence of Success. I could 
produce Instances from History, of Generals, who out 
of a Belief that they were under the Protection of some 

invisible 
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invisible Assktanti did not only encourage their Soldiers No. 44t 
to do their utmost, but have acted themsdres beyond f^*^* 
what they would hare done, had they not been inspired |^|/^ 
by such a Beliei I might in the same manner shew 
how such a Trust in me Assistance oi an Almighty 
Being, naturally produces Patience, Hope, Chearfulness, 
and all other Dispositions of Mind that alleviate those 
Calamities which we are not dble to remove^ 

The Practice of this Virtue administers great Coadott 
to the Mindrf Man in times of Poverty and Affliction, but 
most of all in the Hour of Death. When the Soul is 
hovering in the last Moments of Separation, when it is 
just entring on another State of Existence, to converse 
virith Scenes, and Objects, and Companions that are 
altogdher new, what can siqpport her under such trem/ 
blic^ of Thought, such rear, such Anxiety, such 
Apprehensions, but the casting of all her Cares upoa 
hun who first gave her Being, who has conducted her 
throudb one stage oi it, and will be always with her 
to Guide and Comfort her in her Progress thro' Eternity 7 

David has very beautifully represented this steady 
Reliance on God Almighty in his twentv third Psahni 
which is a kind of Pastoral Hymn, and filled with those 
Allusions which are usual in that kind of Writing* As 
the Poetry is very exquisite, I shall present my Reader 
with the following Translation of it 



The Lord my Pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a Shepherd's Caret 
His Presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful Eye / 
My Noon/day Walks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight Hours defends 

VL 

When in the sultry Glebe I faint. 
Or on the thirsty Mountain pantt 
To fertile Vales and dewy Meads 
My weary wand'ring Steps he leads § 

Where 
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Na 44L Where peaceful Rivers, soft and slow, 

Saturday^ Amid the verdant Landskip flow, 

^"^ M 

Tbo' in the Paths of Death I tread. 
With gloomy Horrors over^spreadf 
My steadfast Heart shall fear no Illf 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still f 
Thy friendly Crook shall give me Aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful Shade* 

Tho' in a bare and rugged Way, 
Through devious lonely Wilds I stray. 
Thy Sounty shall my Pains beguile $ 
The barren Wilderness shall smile 
With sudden Greens and Herbage crown'd. 
And Streams shall murmur all around. 



No, 442, 

[STEELE] Monday, July 28, 

Scr&imuB indocH docHqtte »— Hor* 

I DO not know whether I enough explained my self 
to the World, when I invited Si Men to be assistant 
to me in this my Work of Speculation^ for I have not 
yet acquainted my Readers, that besides the Letters and 
Taluabfe Hints I have from Time to Time received from 
my Correspondents, I have by me several curious and 
extraordinary Papers sent with a Design (as no one will 
doubt when they are published) that tfiey may be printed 
entire, and without any alteration, by way of Spectator* 
I must acknowledge also, that I myself being the first 
Projector of the Paper, thought I had a Right to make them 
my own by dres^ng them in my own Stile, by leaving 
out what would not appear like mine, and by adding 
whatever might be proper to adapt them to the Character 
and Genius of my Paper, witn which it was almost 
impossible these could exactly correspond, it being cer/ 
tain that hardly two Men thmk alike, and therefore so 

many 
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many Men so many Spectators, BesideSf I must own No. 442* 
my W eakness for Glory is such, that if I consulted that V^^* 
only, I might be so far swayed by it, as almost to ^^^1^^^ 
that no one could write a Spectator besides my self f nor 
can I deny, but upon die nrst Perusal of those Papers, I 
felt some secret Inclinations of Ill^ill towards the 
Persons who wrote thenL This was the Impression I 
had upon the first reading themf but upon a late Review 
(more for the sake of &itertainment than Use) r^arding 
them with another Eye than I had done at first (for by 
converting them as well as I could to my own Use, 
I thought I had utterly disabled them from ever offending 
me again as Spectators), I found my self moved b^ a 
Passion very different from that of Envyi sensibly 
touched with Pity, the softest and most generous of all 
Passions, when I reflected what a cruel Disappointment 
the neglect of those Papers must needs have been to 
the Writers, who impatiently longed to see them appear 
in Print, and who, no dowt, triumphed to themselves 
in the Hopes of having a Share with me in the Applause 
of tibie Publickf a Pleasure so great, that none but those 
who have experienced it can have a Sense of it In this 
Manner of viewing those Papers, I really found I had 
not done them Justice, there behig something so extreamly 
natural and (peculiarly good in some of than, that I wiU 
agpeal to the World Aether it was posnble to alter a 
word in them without doing them a manifest Hurt and 
Violence! and whether they can ever appear rightly, and 
as they ought, but in their own native D^^ andrColoursi 
And mttmte I think I should not only wrong them, 
but deprive the World of a considerable Satiabction, 
should I any longer delay the making them publick 

After I have ^sblished a few of mese Spectators, I 
doubt not but I shall find the Success of them to equal, if 
not surpass, that of the best of my own* An Author 
should take all Methods to humble lumself in the Opinion 
he has of lus own Performances* When these Papers 
appear to the World, I doubt not but they will be followed 
by many others } and I shall not repme, though I my 
sdf shall have left me but very few Days to appear in 
Publickf But preferring the general Weal and Advantage 

to 
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Na 442« to any Considefations of my ntii, I am resolred for the 

^^^1 Future to publish any Spectator that deserves it, entire, 

}m 28r and without any Alteration^ assuring the World (if there 

can be Need of it) that it is none of minei and if die 

Authors think fit to subscribe their Names, I will add 

I think the best way of promoting this generous and 
useful Design, will be by giring out Subjects or Themes 
of all Kinds whatsoever, on wmch (with a Preamble of 
the extraordinary Benefit and Advance that may accrue 
thereby to the rublidc) I will invite all manner of Per/ 
sons, whether Scholars, Citizens, Courtiers, Gentlemen, of 
the Town or Country, and all Beaux, Rakes, Smarts, 
Prudes, Coquets, Housewives, and all Sorts of Wits, 
whether Male or Female, and however distingjiished, 
iriiedier they be True^Wits, Whole, or Half^'Wits, or 
whether Ardi, Dry, Natural, Acquired, Genuine, or 
Deprav'd Wits j and Persons of all SotiB of Tempers and 
Complexions, whether the Severe, the Delightful, the 
Impertinent, the Agreeable, the Thoughtful, Busie, or 
Carelen i the Serene or Qoudy, Jovial or MelanchoUy, 
Untowardly or Easier the Cold, Temperate, or Sanguine) 
and of what Manners or Dispositions soever, whether the 
Ambitious or Humble^minded, the Proud or Pitiful, In/ 
genious or Basei^ninded, Good or Ill/naturU PuUick/ 
spirited or Selfishi and under what Fortune or Circum/ 
stance soever, whether the Contented or Miserable, Hdppy 
or Unfortunate, High or Low, Rich or Poor (whether so 
through Want of Money, or Desire of more) Healthy or 
Sickly, Married or Single i nay, whether Tall or Short, 
Fat or Lean t and of iKOiat Trade, Occupation, Profession, 
Station, Country, Faction, Party, Perswasion, Quality, Age 
or Condition soever, who have ever made Thinlcing a 
Part of their Business or Diversion, and have any thStig 
worthy to impart on these Subjects to the World, according 
to these sevmd and respective Talents or Geniuses, ana 
as the Subject given out hits their Tempers, Humours, 
or Circumstances, or may be made profitable to the Pub/ 
lick by their particular Knowledge or Experience in the 
Matter proposed, to do their utmost on mem by such a 
Timei to the End they may receive the inexpressible 
^ and 
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and Irresistible Pleasure of seeing their Essay allowed of No* 442. 
and relished by the rest of Maimnd. ?^f^^' 

I will not prepossess the Reader with too great Ex^j^J, ' 
pectation of me extraordinary Advantages wmch must 
redound to the Publick by these Essays, when the different 
Thoughts and Observations of all Sorts of Persons acc^xU 
ing to their Quality, Age, Sex, Education, Professions, 
Humours, Manners and Conditions, && shall be set out 
by themselves in the clearest and most genuine Light, 
and as they themselves would wish to have them appear 
to the World. 

The Thesis proposed for the present Exercise of the 
Adventurers to write Spectators, is Mony< on wbidk 
Subject all Persons are desired to send in their Thoughts 
within Ten Days after the Date hereof T 

Na 443. 

[STEELE] Tuesday, July 29, 

Sublaiam ex ocuUm quaerinuts inridl^Hoe, 

QaniOa to the Spectatok. 

' Mr. &BCTATOR, Venice, July 10. N. & 

I TAKE it extreamly ill, that you do not reckon con/ 
spicuous Persons of your Nation are within ^our 
Cogmzance, tho' out of the Dominions of Great^Bntain^ 
I ume thought in the green Years of my Life, that I 
should ever call it an Haziness to be out of dear England } 
but as I grew to Woman, I found my self less acceptable 
in Proportion to the Encrease of my Merit Their Ears 
in Italy arc so differently formed from the Make of yours 
in England, that I never come upon the Stage, but a 
general Satkfaction appears in every Countenance of the 
whole People. When I dwell upon a Note, I behold all 
the Men accompanying me wim Heads inclining and 
fallingof their rersons on one Side, as dyin|[ away with 
me. The Women too do Justice to my Merit, and no 
ill-natured worthless Creature cries, Tne rain Thing, 
when I am wrapped up in the Performance oi my Part, 
and sensibly touched with the Effect mv Voice has iqpon 
all who l^ar me. I live here distinguished as one whom 

Nature 
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No. 443, Nature has been liberal to in a graceful Person, an exalted 
Tue^y. Mien, and Heavenly Voice- These Particularities in 
1712, "^ strange Country, are Arguments for Respect and 
Generosity to her who is possessed of them* Tht Italians 
see a thousand Beauties I am sensible I have no Pretence 
to, and abundantly make up to me the Injustice I received 
in my own Country, of disallowing me what I really had* 
The Humour of Hissing, which you have among you, 
I do not know any thing off and their Amtlauses are 
uttered in Sighs, and beanng a Part at the Cadences of 
Voice with the Persons who are performing, I am often 
put in Mind of those complaisant lines of my own Couni' 
tryman, when he is calUng all his Faculties together to 
hear Arabella, 

Let att be basb'd, each aofteai Motion cease, 
Be er'rjr loud tumultuous Thought at Peaces 

And er'rjr ruder Gasp of Breath 

Be calm, as In the Arms of Deathi 
And thout moat fickle, moat uneaaie Part, 
Thou restless Wanderer, my Heart, 

Be still t gently, ah I gently leave. 

Thou busie Idle Thing, to heave* 

Stir not a Pulse f and let my Blood, 

That turbulent, unruly Flood, 
Be softly staid $ 

Let me be all but my Attention dead 

'nie whole City of Venice is as still when I am sinffimy 
M this oolite Hearer was to Mrs. Hunt But whenSey 
break that Silence, did you know the Pleasure I am in, 
Y'^^^X naan utters his Applause, by caDing me aloud 
l^tDear Creature, the Angel, the Venus iWhat Atti^ 
tude she moves with I— Hush she sings again I Ve 
have no boistrous Wits who dare disturb an Audience, 
and break the PubUck Peace meerly to shew they da^ 
Mr, Spectator, I write this to you thus in Haste, to tell 




_ your own Growth oif the Stage, i 

Know, Sir, you were always my Admirer, and therefore 
1 am yours, 



CAMnXA. 
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P0S0 I am ten times better dressed than ever I was in No* 443. 

England,* TV^ij^' 

July 29, 

' Mr* Spbctatof, 1712, 

The Project in yours of the 11th Instant, of furthering 
the Correspondence and Knowle^ of that considerable 
Part of Mankindi the Trading World, cannot but be 
highly commendable* Good Lectures to young Traders 
may have very good Effects on their Conduct! but be^ 
ware you propagate no false Notions of Tradei let none 
of your Corr^pondents impose on the M^orld, by putting 
form base Methods in a g^ Light, and glazi^ them 
oyer with inmroper Terms* I w^d have no K^ans of 
Profit set for Clopies to others, but such as are laudable in 
themselves* Let not Noise be called Industrv, nor Im/ 
pudence Courage* Let not good Fortune be miposed on 
the M7orld for good Management, nor Poverty be called 
Folly I impute not always Bankruptcy to Extravagance, 
nor an Estate to Foresight i NiggardUness is not good 
Husbandry, nor Generosity Profusion* 

Honestus is a well/meaning and judicious Trader, 
hath substantial Goods, and trades with his own Stock f 
husbands his Mony to the best Advantage, without taking 
all Advantages of the Necessities of his M^orkmen, or 
grinding the Face of the Poor* Fortunatus is stocked 
with Ignorance, and consequently with SeltOpinioni the 
Quality of his Goods cannot but be suitable to that of 
Us Judgment Honestus pleases discerning People, and 
keeps meir Custom by good Usage i makes modest Profit 
^ modest Means, to the decent Support of his Family t 
Whilst Fortunatus blustering always, oushes on, promise' 
ing muchi and performing littk, with Obsequiousness 
omnsfve to People of Sensei strikes at all, catoies much 
the ^[reater Parti raises a considerable Fortune by Im/ 
position on others, to the Disencouragement and Ruin of 
those who trade in the same Way* 

I give here but loose Hints, and beg you to be very 
circumspect in the Province you have now undertaken! 
If you perform it successfully, it will be a very great 
Gcodi for nothing is more wanting, than that Medumick 
Industry were set forth with the freedom and Greatness 

of 
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Tu1y29, 



Na 443. of Mind which ought always to accompany a Mai^ of a 
Tuesday, liberal Education. 



R C/ 

*Mr. Spectator, July 24, 1712. 

Notwithstanding the repeated Censures that your Spec^ 
tatorial Tl^isdom has passed ij»on People more ttasatk/ 
able for kapudence than W it, there are yet some 
remaining, who pass with the giddy Part ci Mankind 
for sufficient Sharers of the latter, who have nothing 
but ^e former Qualification to recommend them. 
Another timely Animadversion is absolutely necessary t 
be pleased therefore once for all to let these Gentlemen 
know, that there is neither Mirth nor good Humour in 
hooting a young Fellow out of Countenance! nor that it 
will ever constitute a M7it, to conclude a tart Piece of 
Btiffioonry with a wfiaf makes you blush / Pray please 
to inform them again. That to speak what they kxiow is 
shodking, proceeds from ill Nature, and a Sterility ct 
Braini especially when the Subject will not admit ci 
Raillery, ^ their Discourise has no Pretension to Satyr 
but what is in their Design to disoblige. I should be 
very glad too if you woiud take^ Notice, that a^ daily 
Repetition ct the same over^^bearing Insolence is yet 
more insupportable, and a Confirmation of very^ extras 
ordinary Dulness. The sudden Publication of this, may 
have an Effect upon a notorious Offender of this Kind, 
whose Reformation would redound very much to the 
Satisfaction and Quiet of 

Yout most bumble Servant^ 
T F. R' 

No. 444. 

[STEELE] Wcdne^iay, July 3a 

Parftsriunt monte§» — ^Hor. 

IT gives me much Despair in the Design of reforming 
the M7orld by my Speculations, wh^ I find th^e 
always arise, from ^le Generation to another, successive 

Cheats 
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Qieats and Bubbles, as naturally as Beasts of Prey and No. 444. 
those which are to be their Food There is hardly a Jedaes.' 
Man in the M^orld, one would think, so ignorant, as not j^T; ^q 
to know that the ordinary quack Doctors, who publish {7i2« ' 
their great Abilities in little brown Billet^ distributed to 
all WM pass by, are to^ a Man Impostors and Murderers i 
yet such is the Credulity of the Vulgar^ and the Impu/ 
dence of these Professors, that the A^r still goes on, and 
new Promises of what was never done before are made 
every^ Day# What aggravates the Jest is, that even this 
Promise has been maoe as long as the Memory of Man 
can trace it, and yet nothing performed, and yet stSU 
«*evail& As I was passing along to Day, a Paper given 
mto my Hand by a Fellow without a Nose tells us as 
fellows what good News is come to Town, to wit, that 
there is now a certain Cure for the French Disease, by a 
Gentleman just come from his travels^ 

In Russelklourt, over^against the Cannon/Ball, at the 
Surgeonii Arms in Drury^lane, is lately come from bis 
Travels a Surgeon who hath practised Surgery and 
Physick both by Sea and Land these twenty four Years, 
He (by the Blessing) cures the Yellow Gandice, Green 
Sickness, Scurve^ &op6ie, Surfeits, long Sea Voyages, 
Campains, and Women's Miscarriages, Lyingi^In, ca as 
some People that has been lame these thirty Years can 
testifief in short, he cureth all Diseases incident to 
Men, Women, or Children, 

If a Man could be so indolent as to look upon this 
Havock of the human Species which is madel^ Vice 
and Ignorance, it would be a good ridiculous W ork to 
comment upon the Declaration of this accomplished Tra^ 
veller^ There is something unaccountably takif^^among 
the Vulgar in those who come from a great Way oft 
Ignorant People of Quality, as many there are of such« 
doat excessively this Wayi many Instances of which 
every Man will suggest to himself without my Enumera^ 
tion of them« TheWorants of lower ^^er, who can/ 
notf like the Upper Ones, be profese of their Mony to 
those recommended by coming from a Distance, are no 
less complaisant than the others, for ^ey venture their 
Lives frcm the same Admiration^ 

The 
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No. 444« The Doctor is lately come from his Travels^ and 
Wedaes^ has practised both by Sea and Land, and therefore cures 
?^7' .^ the Green ^ Sickness, long Sea Voyages^ Campains, 
17ll «^^ Lying-in. Both by Sea and Landf— I wiU not 
answer for the Distempers called Sea Voyages and 
Campains f but I dare say, those of Green^Sidmess and 
Lying'^n might be as well taken Care of if the Doctor 
s^ a^hoar* But the Art of managing Mankind, is only 
to make them stare a little, to keep up their Astonish/ 
ment, to let nothing be familiar to them, but ever to have 
something in your Sleeve, in which they must think 
you are deeper than they arc There is an inp[enious 
Fellow, a Biurber, of my Acquaintance, who, besides^ his 
broken Fiddle and a ^ed Sea/Monster, has a Twine/ 
Oxrd, strained with two Nails at each End, over his 
Window, and the Wor6s Rainy Dry, Wet, and so forth, 
written to denote the M7eather according to the Rising or 
Falling of the Cord. We very great Scholars are not apt 
to wonder at thisi But I observe a very honest Fellow, a 
chance Customer, who sat in the Chair before me to be 
shaved, fix his Eye upon this miraculous Performance 
during the Operation upon his Chin and Face# When 
diose and his Head also were cleared of all Incumbrances 
and Excrescences, he looked at the Fish, then at the 
Fiddle, still grubling in his Pockets, and casting his Eye 
again at the TvFine, and the Words writ on each Side } 
then altered his Mind as to Farthings, and gave my 
Friend a Silver Sixpence. The Business, as I said, is to 
keep up the Amazementi and if my Friend had had onlv 
the Skeleton and Kitt, he must have been contented with 
a less Payment But the Doctor we were talking o( 
adds to his long Voyages the Testimony of some People 
that has been thirty Years lame. When I received my 
Paper, a sagacious Fellow took one at the same time, and 
read till he came to the thirty Years Confinement of his 
IMends, and went oft very well convinced of the Doctor's 
Sufficiency^ You have many of these prodigious Persons, 
who have had some extrorwiary Accident at their Birth, 
or a great Disaster in some psurt of their Lives. Any 
thing, however foreign from the Business the People 
want of you, wUl convince them of your Ability in that 

you 
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you profess* There is a Doctor in Mot$se Alley near No, 444. 
Wappingt who sets up for curing Cataracts upon theWcdnesx 
Credit ofhavin^f as his Bill sets fo^ lost an Eye in the ?^^ 3Q 
Emperor's Service* His Patients come in upon this, and ]j^^ ' 
he shews the Muster^^Roll, which confirms that he was in 
his Imperial Majesty's Troops; and he puts out their Eyes 
with attat Success* M7ho would bdieve that a Man 
should be a Doctor for the Cure of bursten Children, by 
drclaring that his Father and Grandfather were bom 
bursten f But Charles Ingoltson^ next Door to the Harp 
in Batbicani has made a pretty Penny by that Assevera/ 
tioo* The Generality go upon their first Conception, and 
think no further^ all me rest is granted* They take it, 
that there is something uncommon in you, and give you 
Credit for the rest ^u may be sure it is upon that I 
gpf when sometimes, let it be to the Purpose or not, I 
^ep a Latin Sentence in my Fronti and I was not a 
little pleased when I obs^r'a one of my Readers say, 
casting his Eye on my twentieth Pap^, More Latm 
atilll What a prodigious Scholar is this Man I 
But as I have here taken much Liberty with this 
learned Doctor, I must make up all I have said by re^^ 
peating what he seems to be in Earnest in, and honestly 
promise to those who will not receive him as a great 
Man I to wit, That from Eight to Twelve, and from 
Two till Six, he attends for the good of the Publick to 
bleed for Three Pence, T 

No* 445* 

[ADDISON*] Thofsday, July 3L 

Taod noo e$ ai$, Saplit Luperce* — Mart 

THIS is the Day on which many eminent Authors 
will probably publish their Last M^ords* I am 
afraid that few of our M^eekly Historians, who are Men 
that above all others delkrht in M7ar, will be able to 
subsist under the M^eight ofa Stamp, and an approaching 
Peace* A sheet ci Blaiok Paper that must have this new 
Ifl^xrimatur dapt upon it, before it is Qualified to Com*' 
numicate any thing to the Publick, will make its way 
in the M^orld but very heavily* In short, the Necessity 

of 
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No. 445. of eanyinst a Stamp, and the Komrobability ol notifyitig 
ThuftKlay, a Bloody battel, will, I am afraid, both concur to die 
}ff^ ^^ sinking <A those thin Folios, which have evety other 
Day retailed to us the History of Europe for sereral 
Years last past A Facetious l4iend of mine, who lores 
a PUnn, calls this present Mortality among Authors, The 
Fall of the Leaf. 

I remember, upon Hit* Baxtei^s Death, there was 
published a Sheet of very good Sayings, inscribed. The 
Last Words of Mr, Baxter^ The Title sold so great a 
Number ci these Papers, that about a M7eek after, there 
came out a second Sheet, inscribed, More last Words 
of Mr0 Baxter. In the same Manner, I have reason to 
think, that several Ingenious M^riters, who have taken 
their Leave of the Publick, in farewel Papers, will not 
give over so, but intend to appear again, tho' perhaps 
under another Form, and with a different Tide« Be 
that as it will, it is my Business, in this place, to give 
an Account of my own Intentions, and to acquaint my 
Reader with the Motives by which I Act, in this great 
Crisis of the Republick of Letters. 

I have been long debating in my own Heart, whetfjier 
I should throw up my Pen, as an Author that is cadbic««d 
by the Act of r arliament, which is to Operate within 
these Four and Twenty Hours, or whether I should still 
persist in laying my Speculations, from Day to Day, 
before the Publid:. The Argument which prmuls wim 
me most on the first side of the Question is, that I am 
informed by my Bookseller he must raise the Price of 
every single Paper to Two^'pence, or that he shall not 
be able to pay the Duty of it Now as I am very desirous 
my Read^ should have thefr Learning as cheap as 
possible, it is with great Difficulty that 1 com^y with j 
him in this Particular. 

However, upon laying my Reasons together in the 
Balance, I &id that those whidh plead for the Continuance 
of this ^ork, have much the greater M^eight For, in the 
first Place, in Recompence for the Ezpence to which this 
will put my Readers, it is to be hoped they may receive 
from every Paper so much Instruction, as will be a very 
good Equivalent And in order to this, I would not advise 

any 
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any one to take it in^ who, after the Perusal ci itf does No.445. 
not find himself Twopence the wiser, or the better Man ^^^7« 
for it t or who, upon Examination, does not believe that w^^^ 
he ha» had Two penny^'worth of Mirth or Instruction 
for his Mony# 

But I must confess there is another Motive which 
prevails with me more than the former* I consider 
that the Tax on Paper was given for the Support of the 
Government I and as I have Enemies, who are apt to 
pervert every thing I do or say, I fear they would ascribe 
the bying down my Paper, on such an occasion, to a 
SMrit of Malcontentedness, which I am resolved none 
shall ever justly upbraid me witb No, I shall glory 
in contribuung my utmost to the Weal Publick i ^ if 
my Country receives Five or Six Pounds a^y by my 
Labours, I shall be very well leased to find my self so 
useful a Member* It is a received Maxim, that no honest 
Man should enrich himself by Methods that are prejudicial 
to the Community in which he lives, and by the same 
Rule I think we may pronounce the Person to deserve 
very well of his Countrymen, whose Labours bring more 
into the Publick Cotters, than into his own Pocket 

Since I have mentioned the ^ord Enemies, I must 
explain my self so far as to acqtiaint my Reader, that I 
mean only the insignificant Partv Zealots on both sidesi 
Men ci such pop^ narrow Souls, mat they are not C8q>able 
ei thinking on any thing but with an Eye to Whk; or 
Tory* During the Coune of this Paper, I have been 
accused by these despicaUe M^retches of Trimming, Time/ 
serving, Personal Reflection, secret Satire, and Sie like* 
Now, mo' in these my Con:^06itions, it is visible to any 
Reader of Common Sense, that I consider nothing but 
my Subject, which is always of an Indifferent Nature i 
how is it possible for me to write so dear of Party, as not 
to lie open to the Censures of those who vnll be applying 
every Sentence, and finding out Persons and Things in it 
whidb it has no regard tol 

Several Paltry Scribblers and Dedaimers have done me 
die Honour to be dull upon me in Reflections of this 
Naturei but notwithstanding my Name has been some/ 
times traduced by ibk conten^tSble Tribe ci Men, I have 

hitherto 
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Na445. hitherto avoided all Animadyersions upon 'em^ The 

Thursday, truth of it 18, I am afraid of making them appear con^ 

{^^^^ siderable by taking notice of them, for they are like those 

Imperceptible Insets which are discovered by the Micro*' 

scope, and cannot be made the Subject of Observation 

wimout being magnified 

Having mentioned those few who have shewn them/ 
selves the Enemies of this Paper, I should be very un/ 
grateful to the Publick, did not I at the same time testifie 
my Gratitude to those who are its Friends, in which 
number I may redcon many^ of the most distinguished 
Persons of all Conditions, Parties and Professions in the 
Isle of Great Britahh I am not so vain as to think this 
Approbation is so much due to the Performance as to the 
Denfi^ There is, and ever will be, Justice enough in 
the w orld, to afford Patrona^ and Protection for those 
who endeavour to advance Truth and Virtue, without 
regard to the Passions and Prejudices of any particular 
Q^ise or Faction^ If I have any other Merit in me, it is 
that I have neW'^inted all the Batteries of Ridicule* 
They have been generally planted against Persons who 
have appeared Sedous rather than Absurd^ or at best, 
have aimed rather at what is Unfashionable than what is 
Vicious^ For my own part, I have endeavoured to make 
nothing Ridiculous that is not in some measure Criminal 
I have set vp the immoral Man as the Object of Derisioni 
In short, if I have not formed a new M^eapon against Vice 
and Irreligion, I have at least shewn how tluit M^eapon 
may be put to a right use, which has so often fought the 
Battels of Impiety and Profaneness* C 

Na 446. 

[ADDISON.] Friday, Augtsst L 

Otdd deceaf, qtsSd non i quo yirtuM^ quo ferat ttrot* — ^Hor« 

SINCE two or three M^riters of Comedy who are now 
living have taken their Farewell of the Stage, those 
who succeed them finding themselves incapable of rising 
up to their M7it, Humour and good Seii^, have only 
imitated them in some of those loose unguarded Strokes, 
in which they complied with the corrupt Taste of the 

more 
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more Vicious Part of their Audience. Whea Persons of Na 446. 
a low Genius attempt this kind of M^ritingf they know no ^day, 
Difference between being Merry and b^ng Lewd It is A?f^ ^ 
with an Eye to some of these degenerate Con^ositions 
that I have written the following Discourse* 

Were our English Stage but half so virtuous as that of 
the Greeks or Romans^ we should quickly see the In/ 
fluence of it in the Behavbur of all the Politer Part of 
Mankind It would not be feshionable to ridicule Rel^on, 
or its Professorsi the Man of Pleasure would not be the 
compleat Gentleman \ Vanity would be out of Counten^ 
ance, and every Quality whidb is Ornamental to Human 
Nature, would meet with that Esteem which is due 
to it 

If the English Stage were under the same Regulations 
the Athenian was iormerly, it would have the same 
Effect that had, iti recommending the Religion, the 
Government, and Publick M^orship of its Country^ M7ere 
our Plays subject to proper Inspections and Limitations, 
we mi^ht not only pass away several of our vacant 
Hours m the highest Entertainment t but should always 
rise from them wiser and better than we sat down to 
them* 

It is one of the most unaccountable Things in our Age, 
that the Lewdness of our Theatre should be so much com/ 
plained o( so well exposed, and so little redressed It is 
to be hojped, that some time or other we may be at leisure 
to restrain the Licentiousness of the Theatre, and make it 
contribute its Assistance to the Advancement of Morality, 
and to the Reformation of the Age« As Matters stand at 
present. Multitudes are shut out from this noble Diversion, 
by reason of those Abuses and Corruptions that accompany 
it A Father is often afraid that hSs Daughter should be 
ruined by those Entertainments, which were invented for 
the Accomplishment and Re&ning of Human Nature* 
The Athenian and Roman Plays were written with 
such a regard to Morality, that Socrates used to frequent 
the one, and Gccro the other* 

It ha^ened once indeed, that Cato dropped into the 

Roman Theatre, when the Ploralia were to be rrare/ 

flentedf and as in that Performance, which was a kind 

VI. M of 
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No. 446* of Religious Ceremony, there were several indecent Parts 

^^^ to be acted, the People refiis'd to see them whikt Csito 

^^^ was present Martial on this Hint made the Mowing 

Epigram, which we must suppose was applied to some 

grave Friend of his, that had been accidentally present 

at some such Entertainment 

No$$e$ focoiae duke cum $aerum PhraCf 
Pe$to$que IubuMi ^ UeentUun rulgi, 
Cut in tbeatiWDt Caio Berere, yenisH/ 
An ideo tanfum veneraB, ut exircB t 

Why doBt tbou come, great Cenaor of thy Age, 
To Bee the looae DhreraionM of die Stage/ 
WiUk awiui Countenance and Brow aeyere, 
What in the Name of Goodneaa doat thou hete t 
See the mixt Crowd I how Giddy, Lewd and Vain I 
Didat thou come in but to go out again / 

An Accident of this Nature might happen once in an 
Age among the Greeks or Romans^ but they were too 
wise and good to let the constant Nightly Entertainment 
be of such a Nature, that Peode of flie most Sense and 
Virtue could not be at it whatever Vices are repre^ 
sented upon the Stage, they ought to be so marked and 
branded by the Poet, as not to appear either laudable or 
amiable in the Person who is tainted with them* But if 
we look into the Englisit Comedies abovementioned, we 
would think they were formed upon a quite contrary 
Maxim, and that this Rule, tho' it held good upon the 
Heathen Stage, was not to be regarded in Gbristian 
Theatres^ Inere is another Rule ukewise, which was 
observed by Authors of Antiquity, and which these 
modem Geniuses have no rqgard to, and that was never 
to chuse an impr^er Subject for Ridicule* Now a Subject 
is improper for Ridicule, if it is apt to stir up Horrour and 
Commiseration rather than Laughter* For this Reason, 
we do not find any Comedy in so polite an Author as 
Terence, raised tmon the Violations of the Marriage/Bcd 
The Falshood of the Wik or Husband has given Occasion 
to Noble Tragedies, but a Sdpio or Lelitts would have 
looked upon Incest or Murder to have been as proper 
Subjects for Comedy* On the contrary, Cuckoldom is 

die 
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the Basis of most of our Modem Play& If an AUerman Na 446« 
appears upon the Stage, you may be sure it is in order to FHday, 
be Cuckolded. An Husband that is a little giwrt or ^^^^ 
elderlVf generally meets with the same Fate* iCnights 
and baronets, Country Squires, and Justices of the 
Ooorom, come up to Town for no omer Purpose* I 
tunre seen poor Dogget Cuckolded in all these Ca^)acities* 
In short, our English Wnitts are as frequently severe 
upon this Innocent unhappy Creature, commonly known 
by the Name of a Cuckold, as the Ancient Comidk M^riters 
were upon an eating Parasite, or a vain^^lorious Soldier* 

At the same time the Poet so contrives Matters that 
iixt two Criminals are the Favourites of the Audience. 
We sit still, and wish well to them through the whole 
Play, are pleased when they meet with proper Oppor^ 
tunities, and out of humour when they are disappointed* 
The Truth of it is, the accomplished Gentleman won the 
English Stage, is the Person that is familiar with other 
Men's Wives, and indifferent to his owni as the Fine 
Woman is generally a Composition of Sprightliness and 
Falshood* I do not know whether it proceeds from 
Barrenness of Invention, Depravation of Manners, or 
Ignorance of Mankind i but I have often wondered that 
our ordinary Poets cannot frame to themselves the Idea 
of a fine man who is not a Whore'master, or of a Fine 
Woman that is not a Tilt 

I have sometimes thought of compiling a system of 
Ethics out of the Writings of these corrupt Poets, under 
the title of Stage Morality* But I have been diverted 
from this Thought, by a Project which has been executed 
by an Ingenious Gentleman of my Acquaintance* He 
has composed, it seems, the History of a young Fellow, 
who has taken all his Notions of the World from the 
Stage, and who has directed himself in every Circumi^ 
stance of his Life, and Conversation, by the Maxims and 
Bxam^es of the Fine Gentleman in English Comedies* 
If I can prevail upon him to give me a Copv of this new/ 
fashioned Novel, I will bestow on it a Place in my Works, 
and question not but it may have as mod an Effect upon 
the Drama, as Don Qtsixote had upon Romance* C 

Saturday 
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Na447, Na447. 

Au*^i f ADDBONJ Saturday, Augort 2. 

THERE 18 not a Commoii/Sayliig which has a better 
turn of Sense in it, than what we often hear in the 
Mouths of the Vulgar, that Custom is a second Nature^ 
It is indeed able to form the Man anew, and to give him 
Inclinations and Capacities altogether different tnm, those 
he was bom with* Dr« Plott in his History of Sta fiord*' 
sbiret tells of an Ueot that chancing to live within the 
Sound of a Qockf and always amtising himself with 
counting the Hour of the Day whenever me Clock struck, 
the Qock being spoiled by some Accident, the Ueot con/ 
timied to strike and count the Hour without the help of it^ 
in the same manner as he had done when it was entire. 
Though I dare not vouch for the Truth of this Story, it is 
very certain that Custom has a Mechanical Effect upon the 
Body, at the same time that it has a very extraordinary 
Influence upon the Mind# 

I shall in this Paper consider one very remarkable 
Effect which Custom has tipon Human Nature i and 
wUch, if righ^observed, may lead us into very useful 
Rules of LSfe. what I shall here take notice of in Custom, 
is its wonderful Efficacy in making every thing pleasant 
to us* A Person who is addicted to Play or Gs^ung, tho' 
he took but little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts 
so strong an Inclination towards it, and gives himself t^ 
so intirdy to it, that it seems the only &ii of his Being* 
The Love of a retired or busie Life wiu grow upon a Man 
insensibly, as he is conversant in the one or the otfjier, 
'till he is utterly unqualified for relishing that to whkh he 
has been for some time disused Nay, a Man may 
Smoak, or Drink, or take Snuff, 'till he is unable to pass 
away his Time, without it| not to mention how our 
Delight in any particular Study, Art, or Science, rises 
and imftortu in Proportion to the Application wfaJdi 
we bestow upon it Thus what was at first an Exercise, 
becomes at length an Entertainment Our Empbyments 
are changed into our Diversions* The Mind grows fend 
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of diose actions she is accustomed to, and is drawn with No* 447* 
Rdudancy from those Paths in which she has hten used Saturday! 
to wait mF^ ' 

Not only such Actions as were at first Indifferent to 
us, but even such as were Painful, will by Gistom and 
Practice become pleasant Sir Francis Bacon observes in 
his Natural Philosophy, that our Taste is never pleased 
better than with those things which at first created a Dis/ 
gust in it He gives particular Instances ci Qaret Coffee^ 
and other Uquours, which the Palate seldom approves 
upon the first Taste i but when it has once mi a Reli^ 
of them, generally retains it for life* The Mbd is con^ 
stituted after the same manner,and after having habituated 
herself to any particular Exercise or Em^oyment not 
only loses her first Aversion towards it, but conoeiyes a 
certain Fondness and Affection for it I have heard one 
of the greatest Geniuses this Age has produced, who had 
been trained up in all the Pofite Studies of Antiquity, 
assure me, upon his being obliged to search into several 
Rolls and Records, that notwithstanding such an Em^oy/ 
ment was at first very dry and irksome to him, he at list 
took an incredible Pleasure in it, and p r efe rre d it even to 
the reading of Virgil or Gcero* The Reader will observe, 
that I have not here considered Osstom as it makes thiuogs 
easie, but as it renders them delight&il i and though others 
have often made the same Reflations, it is possible they 
may not have drawn those Uses from it, with which 1 
intend to fill the remaining Part of this Paper, 

If we consider attentivdy this Property of Human 
Nature, it may instruct us in very fine Moruitiest In the 
first place, I would have no Man discouraged with that 
kind of Life or Series of Action, in whidi the Choice of 
others, or his own Necessities, may have engage^ him« 
It may perhaps be very disagreeable to him at &st| but 
Use and Api^ication will cerUunly render it not only less 
painful, but pleasing and satisfactory* 

In the second place I would recommend to every one 
that admirable Precept which Pythagoras is said to have 
given to his Disciples, and which that Philosopher must 
nave drawn from me Observation I have enlarged upon« 
Optimum ykat genus eligito^ nam consuetudo fadet 

Jucundissimum 
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Na 447. fucundhsSmumi Pitch t^on that Course of Life which is 
&iturda7^ the most Ezcellentf and Custom will render it the most 
(2^^ 2, DelightfuL Men, whose Circumstances will permit them 
to chuse their own wav of Life, are inexcusable if they 
do not pursue that which their Judgment tells them is the 
most laudable* The Voice of Reason is more to be re*' 
garded than the Bent of any present Inclination, since by 
me Rule abore^^mentioned, Indination will at lenjeth come 
over to Reason, though Ve can nerer force Keason to 
con^ly with Inclination. 

In the third place, this Observation may teach the 
most sensual and irreligious Man, to overlook those Hard/ 
ships and DifiBculties which are apt to discourage him 
from the Prosecution of a Virtuous life. The Gods, said 
Hesiod, have placed Labour before Virtue f the way to 
her is at Hrst rough and difficulty but grow more 
smooth and easie the further you advance in it^ The 
Man who proceeds in it, with Steadiness and Resolution, 
will in a Little time find, that her Ways are Ways of 
Pleasantness^ and that all her Paths are Peace0 

To enforce this Consideration, we may further observe, 
that the Practice of Religion will not only be attended with 
that Pleasure, which naturally accompanies those Actions 
to which we are habituated, but with those Supernumerary 
Joys of Heart, that rise from the Consciousness of such a 
Pleasure, from the Satisfaction of acting up to the Dictates 
of Reason, and from the Prospect of an happy Immortality. 
^ In the fourth place, we may learn from this Observa/ 
tion which we have made on the Mind of Man, to take 
particular Care, when we are once setled in a regular 
Course of Life, how we too frequently indulge our sdives 
in any the most innocent Diversions and Entertainments, 
since the Mind may insensibly fall off from &e Relish of 
virtuous Actions, and, by degrees, exchange that Pleasure 
which it takes in the Petiormance of its D>uty , for Delights 
of a much more inferior and unprofitable Nature. 

The last Use which I shall make of this remarkable 
Property in Human Nature, of being delighted with those 
Actions to which it is accustomed, is to shew how abso^ 
lutdy necessary it is for us to gain Habits of Virtue in 
this Life, if we would enjoy the Pleasures of tfie next 

The 
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The State of Bliss we call Heaven will not be capable ct Na 447* 
affecting those Minds, which are not thus qualmed for Saturday^ 
iti we must, in this M^orH gain a Relish of Truth and ^|^ ^' 
Virtue, if we would be able to taste that Knowledge and 
Perfection, which are to^ make us happy in the next 
The Seeds of those Spiritual Joys and Raptures, which 
are to rise up and flourish in me Soul to all Eternity, 
must be planted in her, during this her present State of 
Probation^ In short. Heaven is not to be look'd upon only 
as the Reward, but as the natural Effect of a religious Life« 
On the other Hand, those eyil Spirits, who, by long 
Custom, have contracted in the Body Habits of Lust and 
Sensuality, Malice and Revenge, an Aversion to every 
thing that is good, just or laudable, are naturally seasoned 
and prepared for Pain and Misery^ Their Torments have 
already taken root in them, they cannot be happy when 
divested of the Body, unless we may suppose, tnat Provi/ 
dence will, in a manner, create them anew, and work 
a Miracle in the Rectification of their Faculties* They 
may, indeed, taste a kind of malignant Pleasure in those 
Actions to which they are accustomed, whilst in this 
Life f but when they are removed from all those Objects 
which are here apt to gratifie them, they will naturally 
become their own Tormentors, and cherish in themselves 
those painful Habits of Mind which are called, in S^ip^ 
ture Phrase, the Wotta which never die& This Notion 
of Heaven and Hell is so very conformable to the Light 
of Nature, that it was discovered by several of the most 
exalted Heathens* It has been finely improved by many 
eminent Divines of the last Age, as m particular by 
Arch/Bishop TiUotson and Dr* Sherlock^ but there is 
none who has raised such noble Peculations up it, as 
Dr* Scott, in the first Book of his Christian Life, which 
is one of the finest and most rational Schemes of Divinity, 
that is written in our Tongue, or in any other# That 
Excellent Author has shewn how every particular Cus*' 
tom and Habit of Virtue, will in its own Nature, produce 
the Heaven, or a State of Happiness, in him who shall 
hereafter practise iti As on the contrary, how every 
Custom or Habit of Vice will be the natural Hell of him 
in whom it subsists* C 

Monday 



August^ 
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Nor 448. No. 448^ 

Monday, [STEELE] Monday, August .4* 

August 4, 

FoediuB hoe aliquid quandoque audebi§—r—Juvw 

THE first Steps towards HI are very carefully to be 
avoided, for Men insensibly go on when they are 
once entered, and do not keep up a lively Abhorrence 
of the least Unworthines& Inere is a certain frivolous 
Falshood that People indulge themsdves in, which oug^t 
to be had in greater Detestation than it commonly meets 
withf What 1 mean is a Neglect of Promises made on 
small and indiflerent OccaSons, such as Parties of 
Pleasure, Entertainments, and sometimes Meetings out 
of Curiosity in Men of like Faculties to be in each 
other's Company* There are many Causes to which 
one may assign this light Infidelity* Jack Sippet never 
keeps the Hour he has appointed to come to a Friend's 
to Dinner} but he is an msignificant Fellow who does 
it out of Vanity* He could never, he knows, make any 
Figure in Company, but by giving a little Disturbance at 
his Entry, and therefore takes Gtfe to drop in when he 
thinks you are just seated He takes his Place after 
having discomposed every Body, and desires there may be 
no Ceremony} then does he begin to call himself the 
saddest Fellow in disappointing so many Places as he was 
invited to elsewhere* It is the Fop's Vanity to name 
Houses of better Chear, and to acquaint you that he chose 
yours out of ten Dinners which he was obliged to be at that 
Day* The last time I had the Fortune to eat with him, 
he was imagining how very bt he should have been had 
he eaten all he had ever be^ invited ta But it is impcT'^ 
tinent to dwell upon the Manners of such a Wretch as 
obliges all whom he disappoints, tho' his Circumstances 
constrain them to be civil to him* Btit there are those 
that every one would be glad to see, who M into the 
same detestable Habit It is a merciless thing that any 
one can be at Ease, and suppose a Set of People who have 
a Kindness for him, at that Moment waiting out of Respect 
to him, and reusing to taste tibeir Food or Conversation 
with the utmost mipatience* One of these Promisers 
sometimes shall make his Excuses for not coming at all^ 

so 
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80 late that half the Company have only to lament, that No^ 448^ 
they have neglected Matters of Moment to meet hlm^onday, 
whom they find a Trifier. They immediatdb|r repent^}^^* 
for the Vaikie they had for himi and such Treatment 
repeated* makes Company nerer depend t^onhis Promise 
any morei so that he often comes at the Middle of a 
Mod, where he is secretly slk[hted by the Persons with 
whom he eats, and cursed by £e Servants, whose Dinner 
is delayed by his prolonging their Master's Entertainment 
It is wonderful, that A^ guilty this Way, could never 
have observed, that the whiling Time, and gathering 
together, and waiting a little be&re Dinner, is the most 
awkwardly passed away of any Part in the four and 
twenty Hours* If they did think at all, they would 
reflect upon their Guilt, m lengthening such a Stmension 
of agreeable Life* The constant offending this Way, has, 
in a Degree, an Effect upon the Honesty of his Mind who 
is guilty of it, as common Swearing is a kind of habitual 
Perjury f It makes the Soul unattentive to what an 
Oath IS, even while it utters it at the Lips« Pbodoa 
b^olding a wordy Orator while he was making a 
magn^cent Sbeech to the People full of vain Promises, 
Metbinks, said he, lam now fixing my Eyes upon a 
Cypttss Trtts it lias all the Pomp and Beauty imagin*' 
able in its Branches, Leaves, and Height, but alas it 
bears no Fruit, 

Though the Expectation which is raised by impertinent 
Promises is thus barren, their Confidence, even after 
Failures, is so great, that they subsist by stUl promising 
on# I have heretofore discoursed of me insignificant 
Liar, the Boaster, and the Castle^^builder, ana treated 
them as no ill/designing Men (tho' they are to be placed 
among the frivolously false ones), but Persons who ftill 
into that Way purely to recommend themselves by thdr 
Vivadtiesi but indeed I cannot let heedless Promisers, 
tho' in the most minute Circumstances, pass with so 
slight a Censure* If a Man should take a Resolution to 
pay only Sums above an hundred Pounds, and yet con/ 
tract With different People Debts of five and ten, how 
long can we suppose he will keep his Credit? This 
Man will as long support his good Name in Business, 
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No, 448, as he will in Conyersation, who withoitt Difficulty makes 
Mon^f Assignations which he is indifferent whether he keeps or 
j^^^'not 

I am the more severe upon this Vice, because I hare 
been so unfortunate as to be a very great Criminal my 
seli Sir Andrew FitEEFOiT, and all my other Iriends who 
are scrupulous to Promises of the meanest Consideration 
imaginable from an Habit of Virtue that way, have often 
vwbraided me with it I take Shame upon myself for this 
Grime, and more particularly for the greatest I erer 
committed of the Sort, that when as agreeable a Company 
of Gentlemen and Ladies as ever were got t<^ether, and I 
forsooth Mr« Spectator, to be of the Party wim Women of 
Merit, like a Booby as I was, mistook the Time of Meet' 
ing, and came the Night following* I wish every Fool 
who is negligent in tms Kind, may have as great a Loss 
as I had in this } for the same Company will never meet 
morcr but are dispersed into various Parts of the World, 
and I am left under the Compunction that I deserve, in so 
many different Places to be called a Trifler# 

This fault is sometimes to be accounted for, when de^^ 
sirable People are fearful of appearing precious and re/ 
served by Denialsi but they will find the Apprehension 
of that Imputation will betray them into a childish Im/ 
potence of Mind, and make them promise all who are so 
kind to ask it of them# This leads such soft Creatures into 
the Misfortune of seeming to return Overtures of Good/ 
will with Ingratitude* The first Steps in the Breach of a 
Man's Integritv^ are much more important than Men are 
aware oi Tne Man who scruples breaking his Word 
in little Things would not suffer in his own Conscience 
so^ great Pain for Failures of Consequence, as he who 
thimcs every little Offence against Truth and Justice a 
Disparagement We should not make any thing we 
our selves disapprove habitual to us, if we would be sure 
of our Integrity* 

I remember a Falshood of the trivial Sort, tho' not 
in relation to Assignations, that exposed a Man to a 
very uneasie Adventure* Will Trap and Jack Stint 
were Chamber /fellows in the Inner^Temple about 25 
Years aga They one Night sat in the Pit together at 

a 
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a Come^, where they both observed and liked the same No. 448, 
young W Oman in the Boxe& Their Kindness for her Monday, 
entered both Hearts dee^ than they imagined Stiatf^^^^ 
had a good Faculty in writing Letters of Love, and made 
his A&ess privately that Way ; while Tm> proceeded 
in the ordinary Course, by Mony and her W aiting/Maii 
The Lady gave them both Encouragementr receiving 
Trap into me utmost Favour, and answering at the 
same time Stiafs Letters, and giving him App^tments 
at third Places, Trap be^ to suspect the Epistolary 
Correspondence of his Fnend, and discovered also that 
Stint opened all his Letters which came to their common 
Lodgings, in order to form his own Assignations* After 
muoi Anxiety and Restlessness, Trap came to a Reso/ 
lution, which he thought would break off their Commerce 
with one another without any hazardous Explanation^ 
He therefore writ a Letter in a feigned Hand to Mr* 
Trap at his Chambers in the Temple, Stints according 
to Custom, seized and opened it, and was not a little 
surpriz'd to find the Inside directed to himself, when, 
with great Perturbation of Spirit, he read as follows* 

'Hit. Stint, 

You have gained a slight Satisfaction at the Expence 
of doing a very heinous Grime* At the Price of a faith/ 
ful Frirad vou have obtained an inconstant Mistress* I 
rejoice in this Expedient I have thought of to break my 
Mind to you, and tell you. You are a base Fellow, by 
a Means which does not expose you to the Affront 
except you deserve it I know. Sir, as criminal as you 
are, you have still Shame enough to avenge yourself 
against the Hardiness of any one that should publickly 
tdl you of it I therefore, who have received so many 
secret Hurts from you, shall take Satisfaction with Safety 
to my seli I call you Base, and you must bear it, or 
acknowledge it| I triumph over you that you cannot come 
at mei nor do I think it dishonourable to come in Armour 
to assault him, who was in Ambuscade when he wounded 
me* 

What need more be said to convince you of being guilty 
of the basest Practice imaginable, than that it is such as 

has 
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No. 448. has made you liable to be treated after this Maimer, whik 
Monday, you your self cannot in your own Conscience but allow 
Ai^4, the Justice of the Upbraidings of 

Your Injured Friend, 
T Ralph Trapb' 

Na 449. 

[STEELE] Tuesday, August S 

Tibi Bcriptuw, matfonth Ubettu$* — Mart 

WHEN I reflect upon my Labours for the PuUick, 
I cannot but obsenre, that Part of the Spedes, of 
which I profess my self a Friend and Guardian, is some^ 
times treated with Sererityf that is, there are in my 
Writings many Descriptions giren of ill Persons, and 
not any direct Encomium made of those who are good 
When I was convinced of thb Error, I could not but 
immediately call to Mind several of the Fair Sez of my 
Acmiaintance, whose Characters deserve to be transmitted 
to Posterity in Writings which will long outlive mine* 
But I do not think that a Reason why I should not give 
them their Place in my Diurnal as long as it will last 
For the Service therefore of my Female Readers, I shall 
single out some Characters of K^ds, Wives, and Widows, 
which deserve the Imitation of the Sez# She who shall 
lead this small illustrious Number of Heroines shall be 
the amiable PidtUa. 

Before I enter upon the particular Parts of her Character, 
it is necessary to Pre£K:e, that she is the only Child of a 
decrc^id Father, whose Life is bound up in hers. This 
Gentleman has used HdtUa from her Cradle with all 
the Tenderness imaginable, and has view'd her growing 
Perfections with the Partiality of a Parent, that soon 
thought her accomplished above the Children of all 
other Men, but never thought she was come to the 
utmost Improvement of which she her self was capable. 
This Fondness has had very happy Effects upon his own 
Happiness, for she reads, she dances, she sings, uses 
her Spinet and Lute to the utmost Perfection! And the 
Lady's Use of all these Excellencies, is to divert the 

old 
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old Man in his easie Chair, when he is out of the No. 449. 
Pangs of a Chronical Distemper* Rdtlia is now inT^^^s^y* 
the twenty third year of her Agei but the Application ^^^ 5' 
of many LoverSf her vigorous Time of Life, her quick 
Sense oi all that is truly gallant and elegant in the 
Enjoyment of a plentiful Fortune, are not dble to draw 
her vom the Side of her good old Father* Certain it 
18, that there is no Kind of A&ction so pure and 
angelick as that of a Father to a Daughter* He beholds 
her both with, and without Regard to her Sex* In Love 
to our Wives there is Desire, to our Sons there is Assku 
tion} but in that to our Daughters, there is something 
which there are no Words to express* Her Life is 
designed wholly domestick, and she is so ready a Friend 
and Companion, that every thing that passes about a 
Man, is accompanied with the &ea of her Presence* 
Her Sex also is naturally so much exposed to Hazard 
both as to Fortune and Innocence, that there is, perhaps, 
a new Cause of Fondness arising from that Consideration 
alsa None but Fathers can have a true Sense of these 
Sort of Pleasures and Sensations; but my Familiarity 
with die Father of Hdelia, makes me let diN9p the Words 
which I have heard him speak, and observe upon his 
Tenderness towards her* 

Hdelia on her Part, as I was going to say, as accom^ 
pHshed as she is, with all her Beauty, wit, Air, and 
Mien, employs her whole Time in Care and Attendance 
upon her Father* How have I been charmed to see 
one of the most beauteous Women the Age has produced 
on her Knees helping on an old Man's Slipper* Her 
filial Regard to him is what she makes her Diversion, 
her Business, and her Glory* When she was asked 
by a Friend of her deceased Mother to admit of the 
Courtsh^ of her Son, she answer'd. That she had a 
fiveat Respect and Gratitude to her for the Overture in 
Sehalf of one so near to her, but that during her Father's 
Life she would admit into her heart no V alue for any 
thing that should interfere with her ^deavour to make 
his Remains of Life as happy and easie as could be 
expected in his Circumstances* The Lady admonished 
her of the Prime of Life with a Smiley which Fidelia 

answered 
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No. 449. answered with a Frankness that alwavs attends unfeigned 
Tuesday^ Virtue^ It is true, Madam, there & to be sure rery 
^^ ^' great Satisfactions to be expected in the Commerce 
of a Man of Honour, whom one tenderly loves i but 
I find so much Satisfaction in the Reflection, bow 
much I mitigate a good Matis Pains, whose Welfare 
depends upon my Assiduity about him, that I willinglv 
exclude the loose Gratifications of Passion for the solid 
Reflections of Duty0 I know not whether any Marls 
Wife would be allowed, and (what I still more fear) 
I know not whether I, a Wife, should be willing to 
be as ofBcious as I am at present about my Parent, 
The happy Father has her Declaration that she win 
not matty during his Life, and the Pleasure of seeing 
that Resolution not uneasie to her* Were one to paint 
filial Affection in its utmost Beauty, he could not have 
a more livdy Idea of it than in beholding Fidelia serving 
her Father at his Hours of Risisig, Meab, and Rest 

When the general Crowd of Female Youth are con^^ 
suiting their Glasses, preparing for Balls, Assemblies, or 
Playsi for a young Lady, who could be regarded among 
the felremost in those Places, either for her Person, Wit, 
Fortune, or Conversation, and yet contemn all these 
Entertainments, to sweeten the heavy Hours of a decrepid 
Parent, is a Resignation truly heroic* Fidelia performs 
the Duty of a Nurse with all the Beauty of a Bridei 
nor does she neglect her Person, because of her Attend* 
ance on him, wnta he is too ill to receive Company, 
to whom she may make an Appearance* 

Fidelia, who gives him up her Youth, does not think 
it any fit>eat Sacrifice to add to it the Spoiling of her 
Dress* Her Care and Exactness in her Habit, convince 
her Father of the Alacrity of her Mind f and she has of 
all Women the best Foundation for affecting the Praise 
of a seeming Negligence* What adds to the Enterta^D/ 
ment of the gooo old Man is, that Fidelia, where Mdrit 
and Fortune cannot be overlook'd by Epistolary Lovers, 
reads over the Accounts of her Conquests, plays on 
her Spinet the gayest Airs, (and while she is doing 80» 
you would think her formed only for Gallantry) to 
mtimate to him the Pleasures she despises for his Sake* 

Those 
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Those who think themselves the Pattern of good Breed/ No* 449. 
ing and Gallantry, would be astonished to hear that in Tuesday, 
those Intervals when the old Gentleman is at Ease, and ^^^ ^' 
can bear Company, there are at his House, in the most 
r^rular Order, Asslnaiblies of People of the highest Merit} 
where there is Conversation without Mention of the Faults 
of the Absent, Benevolence between Men and Women 
without Passion, and the highest Subjects of Morally 
treated of as natural and acci£ntal Discoursei All which 
is owing to the Genius of FideUa, who at once makes her 
Father's Way to another World easie, and her self capable 
of being an Honour to his Name in this* 

*Alr# Spectator, 
I was the other Day at the Bear^Gardcn^ in hopes to 
have seen your short Face; but not being so fortunate, I 
must tell you by way of Letter, That there is a Mystery 
among the Gladiators which has escaped your Spectatorial 
Penetration* For being in a Box at an Ale^^house near 
that renowned Seat of Honour abovementioned, I over- 
heard two Masters of the Science agreeing to quarrel on 
the next Opp^tunity* This was to happen in the Com/ 
pany of a Set of the Fraternity of Basket^Hilts, who were 
to meet that Evening* When this was settled, one asked 
the other. Will you give Cuts or receive? the other 
answered, Receive* It was replied, Are you a passionate 
Man? No, provided you cut no more nor no deeper than 
we agree* I thought it my Duty to acquaint you with 
this, mat the People may not pay meir Mony for Fighting, 
and be Cheated* 

Yotsr bumble Servant, 
T Scabbard Rusty*' 

No* 450* 

[STEELE] ^^ednetday, August 6. 

Oiuierenda peeuoia primum e§t 

VittuB poBt oummoB, 

*Mr. Spectator* 

ALL Men, through different Paths, make at the same 
common thing, Mony\ and it is to her we owe 
the Politician, the Merchant, and the Lawyer; nay, to 

be 
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No# 45a be free with yoUf I beUeve to that also we are beholden 
Wednes/ fbf OUT Spectator, I am apt to think, that could we look 
Auffust 6 ^^ ^^ ^^^ Hearts, we should see Mony ingrayed in 
171^^ ' ^^^ ^ tnott lively and moving Characters man Seli' 
Preservation! for who can reflect upon the Merchant 
hoisting Sail in a doubt&sl Pursuit of her, and all Man^ 
Idnd sacrificing their Quiet to her, but must perceive 
that the Characters of Seli'Preservation (which were 
doubtless originally the brightest) are sullied, if not 
wholly defacedi and that mose of Mony (which at 
first was only valuable as a Mean to Security) are of 
late so brightened, that the Characters of SelM^reserva^ 
tion, like a less Light set by a greater, are become almost 
imperceptible? Thus has Mony got the Upper Hand of 
what all Mankind formerly thought most dear, viz* 
Security; and I wish I could say she had here put a 
Stop to her Victories; but, alas I common Honesty 
fell a Sacrifice to her. This is the Way Scholastick 
Men talk of the greatest Good in the World; but I, 
a Tradesman, shall give you another Account of this 
Matter in the plain Narrative of my own Life. I 
think it proper, in the first Place, to aoauaint my 
Readers, that since my setting out in the WorH 
which was in the Year 1660, I never wanted Mony ; 
having begun with an indifferent good Stock in the 
Tobacco^Trade, to which I was bred; and by the con/ 
tinual Successes, it has pleased Providence to bless my 
Endeavours with, am at last arrived at what they call a 
Plumb, To uphold my Discourse in the Manner of your 
Wits or Philosophers, by speaking fine Things, or draw/ 
ing Inferences, as they pretend, vom the Nature of the 
Subject, I account it vam; having never found any thing 
in the Writings of such Men, that did not favour more^ 
the Invention of the Brain, or what is stiled Speculation, 
than of sound Judgment, or profitable Observation^ I will 
readily ^^rant in&ed, that there is what the Wits call 
Natui4d m their Talki which is the utmost those curious 
Authors can assume to themselves, and is indeed all they 
endeavour at, for they are but lamentable Teachers And, 
what, I pray, is Natural 1 That which is Pleasing and 
Easiei And what are pleasing and Easie? Forsooth, a 

new 
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Thought or Conceit dressed up in smooth quaint Na 450« 

Language, to make you smile and wag your Head, as Y^^'^^^ 
being what you nerer imagined before, auiid yet wonder yy JLgt 6 
why you had not) meer frothy AmusementsI fit only 171X ' 
for Boys or silly Women to be caught with# 

It is not my present Intention to instruct my Readers 
in the Methods ^acquiring Riches} that may be the Work 
of another Essay) but to exhibit the real and solid Ad^ 
vantages I have found by them in my long and manifold 
Escpenencei nor yet all the Advantages of so worthy 
and valuable a Blessing, (for who does not know or 
imagipe the Comforts of being warm or living at Ease 7 
and that Power and Preheminence are their inseparable 
Attendants?) but only to instance the great Supports 
tfiey afford us under the severest Calamities and Misf or/ 
tunesi to shew that the Love of them is a roedal Antidote 
against Immorality and Vice, and that me same does 
likewise naturally dispose Men to Actions of Piety and 
Devotion! All which I can make out by my own Ez^ 
perience, who think my self no ways particular from the 
rest of Mankind, not better nor worse by Nature thaoi 
generally other Men are# 

In the Year 1665, when the Sickness was, I lost by it 
my Wik and two Children, which were all my StocL 
Probably I might have had more, considering I was 
married between 4 and 5 Years) but finding her to be 
a teeming Woman, I was careful, as having then little 
above a Brace of thousand Pounds to carry on my Trade 
and maintain a Family witlb I loved, tnem as umally 
Men do their Wives and Children, and therefore could 
not resist the first Impulses of Nature on so wounding a 
Loss) but I quickly rouzed my self, and found Means to 
alleviate, and at last conaper my Affliction, by reflecting 
how that she and her Children having heca no great 
Bzpence to me, the best Part of her Fortune was still left) 
tfiat nxy Charge being reduced to my stii, a Journeyman, 
and a Maid, I might hve far cheaper man before) and that 
being now a childless Widower, I miffht perhaps marry 
a no less deserving Woman, aiiid with a much better 
Fortune than she brought, which was but 800/« And to 
coovince my Readers that such Considerations as these 
VI. N were 
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Na45a were proper and apt to produce such an Effect, I femembor 

Wtdaf^ It was the constant Observation at that d^lorable Time, 

^^L^ g whita so many Hundreds were swept away daily, that 

^^ ' the Rich ever bore the Loss of their Families and Rektidbs 

h» better than the Poor^ the latter having little or no^ 

thing before/hand, and living from Hand to Mouth, placed 

the whole Comfort and Satimction of their Lives in their 

Wives and Children, and were therefore inconsolable^ 

The following Year happened the Firei at which Time, 
by good Providence, it was my Fortune to have converted 
the greatest Part of my Effects into ready Mony, on the 
Prospect of an eztraordmary Advantage which I was pre** 
paring to lay Hold on# Tms Calamity was very terrible 
and astonishing, the Fury of the Flames being such, that 
whole Streets, at several distant Places, were destroyed at 
one and the same Time, so that (as it is well known) 
almost all our Citizens were burnt out of what they had 
But what did I then do? I did not stand gazing on the 
Ruins of our noble Metropolis ; I did not stSkt my H^id, 
wring my Hands, sigh and shed Tearsi I considered with 
mysdf what could mis avail; I fell a plodding what Ad^ 
vantages might be made of the ready Cash I had, aood 
imm^iately bethought myself that wonderful Penny/ 
worths might be bought of the Goods that were saved out 
of the Fire. In short, with about 2000/. and a little 
Credit, I bought as much Tobacco as raised my Estate to 
the value of lOOOOX I then looked on the Ashes of our 
City, and the Misery of its late InbabitantSf as an Effect 
of the fust Wrath and Indignation of Heaven towards a 
sinful and perverse People0 

After this I married again, and that Wife dying, I took 
another; but both prov^ to be idle Baggages, the first 
flave me a great deal of Plague and vSation by her 
Extravagancies, and I became one of the Bywords of the 
City« iknew it would be to no manner of Purpose to go 
about to curb the Fancies and Inclinations of Women, 
which fly out the more for being restrained; but what I 
could I did I watched her narrowly, and by mod Luck 
found her in the Embraces (for which I had two witnesses 
with me) of a wealthy Spark of the Court««nd of the 
Town; oi whom I r e co vered 15000 Pounds, which made 

me 
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flic Amends for what she had idly squandered, and put a Na 45a 
Silence to all my NeighbourSf taking off my Reproach by T^^^*^ 
the Gain they saw I had by it The last died about two ^L^ 5 
Years after I married her, in Labour of three Children* 171X ' 
I conjecture they were b^otten by a Country Kinsman 
of hers, whom, at her Recommendation, I took into mv 
Family, and gave Wages to as a Journeyman* What this 
Creature expended in Delicacies and mgh Diet with her 
Kinsman (as well as I could compute by the Poulterer's, 
Fishmonger's, and Grocer's BiUs) amounted in the said two 
Years to one hundred eighty six Pounds, four shillings, and 
five Pence Halfpenny* The fine Apparel, Bracelets, 
Lockets and Treats, etc* of the other, according to the best 
Calculation, came in three Years and about th^ Quarters 
to seven hundred forty four Pounds, seven Shillings and 
nine Pence* After this I resolved never to marry more^ 
and found I had been a Gainer by my Marriages, and the 
Damages granted me for the Abuses of my Bed, (all 
Charges deducted) eight thousand three hundred Pounds 
within a Trifle* 

I come now to show the good Effects of the Love of 
Mony on the Lives of Men towards rendring them honest, 
sober, and religious* When I was a young Man, I had a 
Mind to make the best of my Wits, and over/reached a 
Country Chap in a Parcel of unsound Goodsi to whom, 
upon hJs upbraiding, and threatning to expose me for it, 
I returned the Equi^ent of his Loss; and upon his good 
Advice, wherein he clearly demonstrated the Folly of 
such Artifices, which can never end but in Shame, and 
the Ruin of all Correspondence, I never after transgressed* 
Can your Courtiers, who take Bribes, or your Lawyers or 
Physicians in their Practice, or even the Divines who 
intermed^e in worldly Affairs, boast of making but one 
S^ in their Lives, and of such a thorou^ aSod lasting 
Reformation? Since my coming into the World I do not 
remember I was ever overtaken in Drink, save nine 
times, one at the Christening of my first Child, thrice at our 
Qty^ Feasts, and five times at driving of Bargains* My 
Reformation I can attribute to nothing so much as the 
Love and Esteem of Mony, for I fotmd my self to be 
extravagant in my Drink, and apt to turn Projector, and 

make 
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Na 45a make Rash Bargains* As for Womcnt I nerer knew anVf 
Wcdneti' except my Wirest For my Reader must know, and it is 
Ausutt & ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ confide in as an excellent Recipe^ That the 
m'L / Lore of Business and Mony is the greatest Mortifier of 
inordinate Desires Imajg^inaole, as employing the Mind 
continually in the carefol Oversight of what one has, in 
the eager Quest after m^^e, in looking after the Negli^ 
gences and Deceits of Servants, in the due Entring and 
Statins: of Accounts, in hunting after Chaps, and in the 
axact Knowledge of the State of Markets; which Things 
whoever thoroughly attendi, will find enough and enough 
to employ his ilioughts on every Moment of the Day 1 
So that I cannot call to Mind, that in all the Time I was a 
Husband, which off and on, was about twelve Years, I ever 
once thought of my Wives but in Bed# And, lastly, for 
Religion, 1 have ever been a constant Churchman, both 
Forenoons and Afternoons on Sundays, never forgetting 
to be thankful for any Gain or Advantage I had had that 
Day I and on Saturday Nights, upon casting m my 
Accounts, I always was grateful for the Sum of my W eek^ 
Profits, and at Cbristmaa for that of the whole Year* It 
is true, perhaps, that my Devotion has not been the most 
fervent; which, I think, ought to be imputed to the 
Evenness and Sedateness of my Temper, which never 
would admit of any Impetuosities of any Sorti And I can 
remember that in mv Youth and Prmie of Manhoodf 
when my Blood ran brisker, I took greater Pleasure in 
Religious Exercises than at nresent, or many Years past, 
and that my Devotion sensibly declined as Age, whidi it 
dull and unwieldy, came upon me^ 

I have, I hope, here proved, that the Love of Mony 
prevents all Immorality and Vice ; whidh if you will not 
allow, you must, that tne Pursuit of it obliges Men to the 
same Kind of Life as they would follow if they were 
really virtuousi Which is all I have to say at present, 
only recommending to you, that you would think of it, 
and turn ready Wit into ready Mony as fast as you can« 
I conclude, 

Your Servanti 
T Ephraim Weed/ 

Thursday 
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No. 45L Na45L 

[ADDISON.] Thutfday, August 7. ThtjrwJay. 

August 7f 

Jam §aeyuB apertam ^7iL 

In rabiem cocpit rerH focua, i per boneataa 

lite domoa imptmt minax 

THERE 18 nothing so scandalous to a Government, 
and detestable in the Eyes of all good Men, as 
Defamatory Papers and Pamphlets i but at me same time 
there is nothing so difficult to tame, as a Satyrical Author. 
An angry Writer, who cannot appear in Print, naturally 
▼ents his Spleen in libds and Lampoons* A gay old 
Woman, says the Fable, seeing all her Wrinkles reprei' 
sented in a large Looking/glass, threw it upon the Ground 
in a Passion, and broke it mto a thotisand Pieces^ but as 
she was afterwards surreying the Fragments with a 
spiteful kind of Pleasure, she could not torbear uttering 
her self in the following Soliloquy. What have I got by 
this revengeful Blow of mine, I have only mtsltiplied my 
Deformity, and see an hundred ugly Faces, where before 
I saw but one. 

It has been proposed^ to oblige every Person that 
writes a Book, or a Paper, to swear bimselt the Author 
ot it, and enter down in a Publicly Register bis Name 
and Place ot Abode0 

This, indeed, would have effectually suppressed all 
printed Scandal, which generally appears under borrowed 
Names, or under none at all But is to be feared, that 
such an Expedient would not only destroy Scandal, but 
Learning. It would operate promiscuously, and root up 
the Com and Tares together. Not to mention some oi 
the most celebrated ^C^ks of Piety, which have prcv' 
ceeded from Anonymous Authors, who have made it 
their Merit to convey to us so sreat a Charity in secret i 
There are few Works of Gemus that come out at first 
with the Author's Name. The Writer generally makes a 
Tryal of them in the World before he owns them} and, I 
believe, very few, who are capable of Writing, would set 
Fen to Paper, if th^ knew, before^hand, that they must 
not publish their Productions but on such Conditions* 
For my own part, I must declare the Papers I present the 

PubUck 
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Ho. 45L Pdblick are like Fairy FayourSf which shall last no looger 
Thursday, than while the Authior is concealed » 
^^^' That which makes it particularly difficult to restrain 
these Sons of Gdumny and De&unation is, that all Sides 
are equally guilty of it, and that erery dirty Scribbler is 
countenanced by great Names, whose Interests he propa^ 
gates by such i^e and infamous Methods^ I have never 
yet hestfd of a Ministry, who hare inflicted an exemplary 
runishment on an Audior that has supported their Cause 
with Falshood and Scandal, and treated in a most cruel 
manner, the Names of those who hare been looked t^on 
as their Rivals and Antagonists Would a Government 
set an everlastingMark of their Displeasure t^on one of 
those infamous w riters who makes his Court to them 
by tearing to Pieces the Reputation of a Competitor, we 
should quickly see an End put to this Race of Verminf 
that are a Souidal to Government, and a Reproach to 
Human Nature* Such a Proceeding would make a 
Minister of State shine in Historv, and would fill all Man^ 
kind with a just Abhorrence of Persons who should treat 
him unwormily, and employ against him those Arms 
which he scom'd to make use of sugainst his Enemies# 
I cannot think that any one will be so unjust as to 
imagine, what I have^ here said, is spoken with Reraect 
to any Party or Faction* Every one who has in nim 
the Sentiments either of a Christian or Gentleman, cannot 
but be highly offended at this wicked and ungenerous 
Practice ^miidi is so much in use amoi^ us at present, 
that it is become a kind of National Crime, and distin/ 
guishes us from all the Governments that lie about us* 
f cannot but look upon the finest Strokes of Satyr which 
are aimed at partictdar Persons, and which are stmported 
even with the Appearances of Truth, to be the Marks of 
an evil Mind, and highly Criminal in themsdves* In/ 
famy, like other Puniwments, is under the direction and 
distribution of the Magistrate, and not of any private 
Person* Accordingly we learn firom a Fragment of 
Ctceroi that tho' there were verv few Capital Punish/ 
ments in the twelve Tables, a libel or Lampoon which 
took away the good Name of another, was to be punished 
by Death* But this is far firom being our Case. Our 

Satyr 
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Satyr is nothing but Ribaldry^ and Billingsgate, Scurrility Na 45L 
panes for Wit; and he who can call Names in the greatest Thursday, 
Variety of Phrases, is looked upon to have the shrewdest 171^ ^' 
Pen« By this Means the Honour of Families is ruined, 
the hk[hest Posts and greatest Titles are rendered cheap 
and yue in the Sight m the People; the noblest Virtues, 
and most exalted Parts, exposed to the Contempt of the 
Vicious and the Ignorant Should a Foreigner, who 
knows nothing of our Private Factions, or one who is 
to act his Part in the World, when our present Heats and 
Animosities are forgot, ^ould, I say, such an^ one^ form 
to himself a Notion of ihe greatest Men of all Sides in the 
British Nation, who are now living, from the Characters 
which are given them in some or other of those abomin/ 
able Writii^ which are daily published among us, what 
a Nation of Monsters must we appear I 

As this cruel Practice tends to the utter Subversion 
of all Truth and Humanity among us, it deserves the 
utmost Detestation and Discouragement of all who have 
either the Love of their Country, or the Honour of their 
Religion at Heart I would therefore earnestly recom/ 
mend it to the Consideration of those who deal in these 
pernicious Arts of Writing! and of those who take 
pleasure in the Reading of thenL As for the first, I 
have spoken of them in former Papers, and have not 
stuck to rank them with the Murderer and Assassin^ 
Every honest Man sets as high a Value upon a good 
Name, as upon Life it self 1 and I cannot but think that 
those who privily assault the one, would destroy the other, 
might they do it with the same Secrecy and Impunity* 

As for Persons who take Pleasure in the reading and 
di^ersing of such detestable Libels, I am afraid they fall 
very little short of the Guilt of the first Composers* By 
a Law of the Emperors Valentinian and Valens, it was 
made Death for any Person not only to write a Libel, but 
if he met with one by chance, not to tear or bum it 
But because I would not be thought singular in mv 
Opinion of this matter, I shall condude my Paper with 
the words of Monsieur Baylci who was a Man of great 
IVeedom of Thought, as well as of exquisite Learning 
and Judgment 

•I 
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Na 45L 'I cannot imagine, that a Man who dispertea a Libel« 
Thursday, jg less desirous ofdoing Mischief than the Author himselL 
At^ 7, Q^^ ^j^^ gl^ ^^ ggy q£ ^^ Pleasure which a Man tidces 
in the reading of a Defamatory Ubd? Is it not an 
heinous Sin in the Sight of God? We must distinguish 
in this Point This Pleasure is either an agreeable 
Sensation we are affected with, when we meet with 
a witty Thought which is well expressed, or it is a 

ioy which we conceive from the Dishonour of the 
'erson who is defamed I will say nothing to the first 
of these Casesi for perhaps some would thmk that my 
Morality is not severe enough, if I should affirm that a 
Man is not Master of those agreeable Sensations, any more 
than of those occasioned by Sugar or Honey when they 
touch his Tongue } but as to tm second, every one will 
own that Pleasure to be a heinous Sin# The Pleasure in 
the first Case is of no continuance^ it prevents our Reason 
and Reflection, and may be immediately followed by a 
secret Grie( to see our Neighbour's Honour blasted U it 
does not cease immediately, it is a Sign that we are not 
displeased with the Ul/nature of the Satyrist, but are glad 
to see him defame his Enemy by all kinds of Storiesf and 
then we deserve the Punishment to which the Writer of 
Libel is subject I shall here add the Words of a Modem 
Author* St Gregory upoa excommtmicatjog those 
Writers who bad dishonoured Castorius, does not ex^ 
eept those who read their Works / because, says he, if 
Calumnies have always been the delight of their 
Hearers, and a gratification of those Persons who 
hare no other Advantage over honest Men, is not be 
who takes Pleasure in reading them as guilty as be 
who composed them f It is an uncontested Maxim, that 
they who approve an Action would certainly do it if they 
could I that is, if some Reason of Seli'love did not hinder 
thenL There^ is no difference, says Gcero, between 
advising a Crime, and approvinfi^ it when committed 
The Roman Law confirmed this Maxim, having subjected 
the Approvers and Authors of this Evil to the same 
Penalty* We may therefore conclude, that those who are 
pleased with reading Defamatory libels, so far as to 
improve the Authors and Dispersers of them« are « 

guilty 
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guilty as if they had obmposed them } for if they do not Na 45t 
write such Libels themselves^ it is because they have not Thuftday, 
the Talent of Writing, or because they will run no Hazard/ jj^f^*^' 

The Author produces other Authorities to confirm his 
Judgment in this Particular. C 

No. 452. 

[ADDISONJ Friday, Augurt 8, 

E$t natura baninum nowiUitis arida* — Plku apud Lillium* 

THERE is no Humour in my Countrymen, which I 
am more endined to wonder at, than their general 
Thirst after News. There are about half a Dozen In/ 
goiious Men, who live veryplentifully upon this Curiosity 
of their Fellow^'Subjects. They all of them receive the 
same Advices from abroad, and very often in the same 
Words} but their way of Cooking it is so different, that 
there is no Citizen, who has an ^e to the oublick Good, 
that can leave the Coffee/house wim Peace of Mind, before 
he has given every one of them a Reading. These several 
Dishes of News are so very agreeable to the Palate of my 
Countrymen, that they are not only pleased with them 
when tney are served up hot, but when they are again 
set cold bdbre them, by those penetrating Politicians, who 
oblige the Publick with their Reflections and Observations 
imon ev^ Piece of Intelligence that is sent us from 
abroad. Tne Text is given us by one Sett of Writers, and 
the Comment by another. 

But notwithstanding we have the same Tale told us 
in so many different rapers, and if Occasion requires in 
so many Articles of the same Paper i notwithstanding in a 
Scarcity of Foreign Posts we hear die same Story rqpeated, 
by different Advices from Parts^ BruBsels, the Hague^ 
and from every great Town in Europe \ notwithstanding 
the Multitude of Annotations, Explanations, Reflections, 
and various Readings which it passes through, our Time 
lies heavy on our Hands till the Arrival of a fresh Malei 
We long to receive further Particulars, to hear what will 
be the next Step, or what will be the Consequences of 
that which has been afready taken. A Westerly Wind 

keeps 
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Na 452* keeps the whole Town in Suspence, and puts a stop to 

a'^^* ft Conversation* 

^^ ^' This ^^leral Curiosity has been raised and inflamed by 
our late w arSf and, if rightlv directed might be of good Use 
to a Person who has such a Thirst awakened in him. 
Why should not a Man, who takes Delight in reading 
every thingthat is new, apply himself to History, Travek, 
and other w ritings of the same kind, where he will ^d 
perpetual Fuel for his Curiosity, and meet with much more 
treasure and Improvement, than in these Papers of the 
Week? An honest Tradesman, who languishes a whole 
Summer in expectation of a Battel, and perhaps is balked 
at last, may here meet with half a dozen in a Day* He 
may read me News of a whole Campain, in less time thsoi 
he now bestows upon the Product of any single Post 
Fights, Conquests and Revolutions lye thick together* The 
Reader's Curiosity is raised and satisfied every moment, 
and his Passions disappointed or gratified, wimout being 
detained in a State of Uncertainty from Day to Day, or 
lying at the Mercy of Sea and Wind In short, the 
Mind is not here kept in a perpetual Gape after Know^ 
ledge, nor punished with that eternal Thirst, which is the 
Portion of all our modem News^^nongers and Coffees 
house Politicians* 

All Matters of Fact, which a Man did not know before^ 
are News to him; and I do not see how any Haberi" 
dasher in Cheapaide is more concerned in the present 
Quarrel of the Cantons, than he was in that oil the League* 
At least, I believe every one will allow me, it is of more 
Importance to an Englishman to know the History of his 
Ancestors, than that of his Contemporaries who live t^on 
the Banks of the Danube or the Borystbenea, As for 
those who are of another Mind, I shall recommend to 
them the following Letter, from a Protector, who is mOing 
to turn a Penny by this remarkable Curiosity of his 
Countrymen* 

'Al]r/SpBcrATC«, 

You must have observed, that Men who frequent C^fee*' 
houses, and delight in News, are pleased with every thing 
that is Matter of Fact, so it be what they have not h^tfd 

before 
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before. A Victoty, or a Defeat, are equally agreeable to No.452« 



theoL The shuttiiig of a Cardinal's Mouth pleases them ^^i^ 
one Post, and the opening of it another. They are glad to ^f^ ^' 
hear the French Court is removed to Marlit and are after/ 
wards as much delighted with its return to Versailles, 
They read the Advertisements with the same Curiosity 
as the Articles of publick News I and are as pleased to hear 
of a Pye/bald Horse that is stray'd out of a Field near 
Islington, as of a whole Troop that have been eo^gjagtd in 
any Foreign Adventure. In short they have a RelSh for 
every Hung that is News, let the Matter of it be what it 
will} or to speak more properly, they are Men of a 
Voracious Ametite, but no Taste. Now, Sir, since the 
great Fountam of News, I mean the Wat, is very near 
being dried up; and since these Gentlemen have con/ 
tracteid such an inextinguishable Thirst after itf I have 
taken their Case and my own into Consideration, and 
have thought of a Project which may turn to the Advan/ 
tage of us both. I have thoughts of Publislung a daily 
Paper, which shall comprehend in it all the most remarl^^ 
able Occurrences in every little Town, Village and Hamlet 
that lye within ten Miles of London, or in other Wcrds, 
within the Verge of the Penny/post I have pitched upon 
this Scene of Intelligence for two Reasons f first because 
the Carriage of Letters will be very cheap} and secondly, 
because I may receive them every Day. By this means 
my Readers will have their News ktsh and fresh, and 
many worthy Citizens who cannot Sleep with any Satis/ 
faction at present, for want of being informed how the 
WotU goes, may go to Bed contentedly, it bdng my 
Design to put out my Paper every Night at Nme^^a/ 
Qock precisely. I nave already established Corre/ 
spondencies in these several Places, and received very 
S^>od Intelligence. 

By my mt Advices from Knigbts^bridge, I hear that 
a Horse was clapped into the Pound on the third Instant, 
and that he was not released when the Letters came away. 
Wt are informed from Pankridge, that a dozen Ved/ 
dings were lately celebrated in the Mother Church of 
that Place, but are referred to their next Letters for the 
Names of the Parties concerned. 

Letters 
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Na 452« Letters from Brompton advise, That the Widow Blight 
^^» had received several Visits from John MWdew, wUdi 
171^ affords great matter of Speculation in those Parts. 

By a Fisherman whidh lately touched at Hammers 
smith, there is Advice from Putney, that a certain Person 
well known in that Place, is like to lose his Election for 
Church^ wardens but this being Boat News, we cannot 
give entire Credit to it 

Letters from Paddiagton bring little more, than that 
William Squeaky the Sow/gelder, passed through that 
Place the fifth Instant 

They advise from Fulbam, that things remained there 
in the same State they were* Tbey had Intelligence, just 
as the Letters came away, of a Tub of excellent Ak 
just set abroach at Parsons Greeni but this wanted 
Confirmation* 

I have here. Sir, given you a Specimen of the News 
with which I intend to entertain me Town, and which, 
when drawn up r^;ularly in tihe Form of a News Paper, 
will, I doubt not, be very acceptable to many of those 
Public/Spirited Readers, who take more delight in ao^ 
quainting themselves with other People's Busmess ibatk 
meir own# I hope a Paper of this Idnd, which lets us 
know what is done near home, may be more useful to 
us, than those which are filled wi^ Advices from Zug 
and Bender, and make some Amends for that Dearth of 
Intelligence, which we may Justly apprehend from times 
of Peace* ^ U I find that you receive this Project favour^ 
ably, I will shortly trouble you with one or two more i 
and in the mean time am, most worthy Sir, with all due 
respect. 

Your most Obedient, 

and most Humble Servant^ 



Saturday 
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No* 453. No. 453. 

[ADDISONJ Saturday, Augurt 9. ^*«^' 

AUflUSt 7f 

Non usitaUi nee tenui ierat 17l£ 

Penna — Hor# 

THERE 18 not a more pleasifig Exercise of the Mind 
tban Gratitude. It is accompanied with such an 
inward Satisfaction, that the Dutjr is sufficiently rewarded 
by the Performance. It is not like the Phictice of many 
omer Virtues, difficult and painful, but attended with so 
much Pleasure, that were there no positive Command 
which ei^oined it, nor anv Recompence laid up for it 
hereafter, a gencmus Mind would indulge in it, for the 
natural Gratmcation that accompanies it 

If Gratitude is due from Man to Man, how much more 
from Man to his Maker ? The Supream Being does not 
only confer t^on us those Bounties which proceed more 
immediately from his Hand, but even those Benefits 
which are conveyed to us by others. Every Blessing we 
^ttpy* ^ "^hdX Means soever it may be derived upon us, 
is the Gift of him who is the great Author of Good, and 
Father of Mercies. 

If Gratitude, when exerted towards one anodier, natur/ 
ally produces a very pleasing Sensation in the Mind of a 

riteful Mani it exalts the Soul into Rapture, when it 
employed on this great Object of Gratitudei on this 
Beneficent Being who has given us every thing we 
already possess, and from whom we expect every thing 
we yet hope for. 

Most of the Vorks of the Pagan Poets were either 
direct Hymns to their Deities, or tended indirectly to 
the Celebration of their respective Attributes and Per/ 
fections. Those who are acquainted with the Works of 
the Greek and Latin Poets which are still extant, will 
upon Reflection find this Observation so true, that I shall 
not enlarge upon it. One would wonder that more of our 
Christian Poets have not turned thefr Thoi^hts this way, 
especially if we consider, that our Idea of die Supream 
B^mg is not only Infinitely more Great and Noble than 
what could possibly enter into the Heart of an Heathen, 
but filled wim every thing that can raise the Imajpnatioiii 

and 
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Na 453. and giTe an Opportuiiity for the Sublimest Thoughts and 

Saturday Con^pdons. 

1^^^' Plutarch tells us of a Heathen who was singing an 
Hymn to Dkna in which he celebrated her for her 
ddight in human Sacrifices* and other Instances of 
Cruelty and Rerengei iq^on which a Poet who was 
present at this piece of Demotion, and seems to have had 
a truer Idea of the Diyine Nature, told the Votary by 
way of reproof that in recon^ence for his Hvmn, he 
hesdiily irahed he might have a Daughter of the same 
Temper with the Goddess he celebratra# It was indeed 
impossible to write the Praises of one di those false 
Deities, according to the Pagan Greed, without a Mixture 
of Impertinence and Absurdity* 

The /ews, who before the Times of Christianity were 
the only People that had the Knowledge of the True God, 
have set the Christian World an Bxam^e how they ought 
to enq^oy this Divine Talent of which I am speaking* 
As that Nation produced Men of great Genius, without 
considering them as inquired Writers, they have trans/ 
mitted to us many Hymns and Divine Odesr which excel 
those that are delivered down to us by the Ancient Greeks 
and Romaaa in the Poetry, as much as in the Subject, to 
which it was consecrated This I think might eanly be 
shewn, if there were occasion for it 

I have already communicated to the Publick some 
Pieces of Divine Poetry, and as they have met with a 
very favourable Reception, I shall from time to time 
publish any Work of me same Nature which has not yet 
app ear ed in Print, and may be acceptable to my Readers. 



When all thy Merciea, O my God, 

My rising Soul surveys f 
Traasported with the View, fm lost 

In Wonder, Love, and Praise* 

VL 

O how shall Words with equal Warmth 
The Gratitude declare, 

That 
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That glows within my Raristid Heart I Na 453. 

But thou canat read it there, ^turday, 

August 9| 

m ^ 

7217 Providence my Life sustained 

And all my Wants redrestt 
When in the silent Womb I lay, 

And hung upon the Breast, 

IV. 

To all my weak Complaints and Cries, 

Thy Mercy lent an Ear, 
Ere yet my feeble Thoughts had learnt 

To form themselves in Pra^r, 

W. 

Unnumbet^d Comforts to my Soul 

Thy tender Care bestow'd, 
Before my Infant Heart conceived 

From whom those Comforts flowed, 

VL 

When in the slippery Paths of Youth 

With heedless Steps I ran, 
Thine Arm unseen conve^d me safe 

And led me up to Mani 

Vtt 

Through hidden Dangers, Toils, and Deaths, 

It gently cleat^d my Way, 
And through the pleasing Snares of Vice, 

More to be fearV than they, 

VUL 

When worn with Sickness, oft hast thou 

With health renewed my Face, 
And when in Sins and Sorrovrs sunk 

Revived my Soul with Grace, 

Thy 
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N0.45X DC 

Saturdayi 

Ati£ust9f Thv bounteous Hand with worldly Bliss 

^712 Mas made my Cup run o*er, 

And in a kind and faithful Friend 
Has doubled all my Store, 

X 

Ten thousand thousand precious Gifts 

My Daily Thanks employ t 
Nor is the least a chearful Hearty 

That tastes those Gifts with Joy, 

XL 

Through ev'ry Period of my Life 

Thy Goodness Fll pursue, 
And after Death in distant Worlds 

The glorious Theme renew, 

XH 

When Nature fails, and Day and Night 
Divide thy Works no more, 

My Ever^'grateful Heart, O Lord, 
Thy Mercy shall adore, 

XUL 

Through all Eternity to Thee 

A Joyful Song I'll raise, 
For oh I Eternity ^s too short 

To utter all thy Praise, C 

No, 454. 

[STEELE] Monday, Augtwt IL 

Stie ae, racirom tempuB ae quod dem toM 
Labofit^—Ttt* Heau, 

IT 18 an inexpressible Pleasure to know a little of the 
World, and be (rf no Character or Significanqr in it 
To be ever unconcerned, and erer looking on new 
Objects with an endless Curiosityi is a Delight known 

only 
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only to those who ^ure turned for Speculationi Nay, they Na 454« 
who enjoy it, must value things only as they are the Monday, 
Objects of Speculation, without drawing any worldly ^^*^ "♦ 
A^antage to themselves from them, mit just as they 
are what contribute to their Amusement, or me Improve/ 
ment of the Mind. I lay one Night last Week at Ricb^ 
mond^ and being restless, not out of Dissatisfaction, but 
a certain busie Inclination one sometimes has, I arose at 
Four in the Morning, and took Boat for London^ with a 
Resolution to rove by Boat and Coach for the next Four 
andtwenty Hours, till the many different Objects I must 
needs meet with should tire my Imagination, and give 
me an Inclination to a Repose more profound than I was 
at that time capable oL I beg People's Pardon for an 
odd Humour I am guilty o( and was often that Day, 
which is saluting any Person whom I like, whether I 
know him or not This is a Particularity would be 
tolerated in me, if they considered that the greatest 
Pleasure I know I receive at my Eyes, and that I am 
obliged to an agreeable Person for coming abroad into 
my View, as another is for a Visit of Cmiversation at 
their own Houses* 

The Hours of the Day and Night are taken up in the 
Cities of London and Westminster by People as different 
from each other as those who are Bom in different Cen/ 
turies« Men of Sixi^a^Clock ^ive way to those of Nine, 
they of Nine to the Generation of Twelve, and they of 
Twelve disappear, and make Room for the fashionable 
World, who have made TwO'^a^Olock the Noon of the 
Day. 

when we first put off from Shoar, we soon fell in with 
a Fleet of Gardiners bound for the several Market^Ports 
c^ London \ and it was the most pleasing Scene imagine 
able to see the Chearfulness with which mose industrious 
People ply'd their Way to a certain Sale of thefr Goods* 
The Banks on each Side are as well Peopled, and beautified 
with as ^meable Plantations, as any Spot on the Earthi 
but the Thames it sel( loaded with the Product of each 
Shoar, added very much to the Landskip* It was very 
easie to observe by their Sailing, and the Countenances 
of the ruddy Vii^[ins, who were Supercargos, the Parts of 
VI. o the 
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Na 454. the Town to which they were bound There was an 
5f^^ii ^ ^* Purveyors for Covent^'Gafdent who frequendy 
^^^ ^ converse with Morning Rakes, very unlike the seonly 
Sobriety of those bound for Stocks^Market 

Notmng remarkable happened in our Voyagei but I 
landed with Ten Sail of Apricock Boats at Stra^^BridgCt 
after having put in at NinefElmest and taken in Mekns, 
consi^ed by Mr« Cuffe of that Place, to Sarah Sewetl 
and Company, at their Stall in Covent^GardeiL We 
arrived at Strandt'Bridge at Six of the Clock, and were 
imloadii^} when the tiackney^^achmen of the fore^ 

S^ing Night took their Leave ot each other at the Dark/ 
hose, to go to Bed before the Day was too far spent 
Chimney i^eepers passed by us as we made up to the 
Market, and some Raillery happened between one of the 
Fruit/Wenches and those blade Men, about the Devil and 
Eve, with Allusion to their several Professions* I could 
not believe any Place more entertaining than Covent/ 
Garden } where I strolled from one Fruitihop to another, 
with Crowds of a^eable young Women around me, 
who were purchasmg Fruit for their respective Faxnilies* 
It was almost Eight of the Clock before I could leave ttuit 
Variety of Objects. I took Coach and followed a young 
Lady, who tripoed into another just before me, attend^ 
by ner Maid I saw immediately she was of the Family 
of the Vainlores, There are a Sett of these, who of aU 
things affect the Play of Blindmaafs^Buff, and leading 
Men into Love for mey know not whom, who are filed 
they know not where* This sort of Woman is usually 
a janty Slattemi she hangs on her Cloatlu, plays hc^ 
Head, varies her Posture, and changes place incessantly, 
and all with an Appearance of strivmg at the same 
time to hide her selt and yet give you to understand she 
is in Humour to laugh at yoa You must have often seen 
the Coachmen make Si^ns with their Fingers as they 
drive by each other, to intimate how mu^ they have 

Eot that Day« They can carry on that Language to give 
atelligence where they are driving* In an Instant my 
Coachman took the Wink to pursue, and the Lady's Dtivet 
gave the Hint that he was going through Long^Acrc 
towards St James^t While he whipp'd up James^'Streett 
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we drore for King Street, to save the Pass at St Martin* s** Na 454^ 
Lane0 The Cos^hmen took care to meetf justle, and Monday, 
threaten each other for Way, and be intangled at the End ^^^ ^ 
of Newport^Street and Long^Acre0 The Fright, you 
must beliere, brought down me Lady's Coach E^or, and 
obliged her, with het Mask oS, to enquire into the Bustle, 
whoi she sees the Man she would avoid The Tackle of 
the Coach^Window is so bad she cannot draw it up again, 
and she drives on sometimes wholly discovered, and 
sometimes hal£^escaped, according to the Accident of 
Gtfriages in her Way# One of these Ladies keeps her 
Seat in a Hackney^^loach as well as the best Kiiet does 
on a managed Horse« The laced Shooe on her Left Foot, 
with a camess Gesture, just appearing on the opposite 
Cushion, held her both firm, and in a proper Attitude to 
receive the next Jolt 

As she was an excellent Coach/Woman, many were 
the Glances at each other which we had for an Hour and 
an Half in all Parts of the Town by the Skill of our 
Drivers; till at last my Lady was conveniently lost with 
Notice from her Coachman to ours to make o% and he 
should hear where she went This Chace was now at 
an End, and the Fellow who drove her came to us, and 
discovered that he was ordered to come again in an Hour, 
for that she was a Silk/Worm# I was surprized with this 
Phrase, but found it was a Cant among the Hackney 
lYatemity for their best Customers, Women who ramble 
twice or thrice a Week from Shop to Shop, to turn over 
all the Goods in Town without buying any thing* The 
Silk'Worms are, it seems, indulged by the Tradesmen f for 
tho' they never buy, they are ever talking of new Silks, 
Laces and Ribbands, and serve the Owners in getting 
them Customers, as their common Dunners do in making 
tfiempay* 

The udy of People of Fashion began now to break, and 
Carts and Hacks were mingled witti Equipages of Show 
and Vanity f when I resolved to walk it out ofCheapness > 
but my unhappy Curiosity is such, that I find it always 
my Interest to tiuce Coach, tor some odd Adventure among 
Beggars, Ballad^SinfferSf or the like, detains and throws 
me mto Expence. It happened so immediately i for at the 

Comer 
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Na 4S4. Comer of Watwick^Streetf as I wis listening to a new 
Monday, Ballad, a ragged Rascal, a B^s^ who knew me, came up 
Aiw:i»tll, to me, and began to turn thcCyes <rf the good Company 
upon me, by telling me he was extream Poor, and should 
die in the Streets for want of Drink, except I immediately 
would ha^e the Charity to give him Six^pence to go into 
die next Ale/House and sare his life# He urged, with a 
melancholy Face, that all his Family had died of Thirst 
All the Mdb have Humour, and two or three began to take 
the Jest) by which Mr. Sturdy carried his Point, and let 
me sneak off to a Coach# As I drove along it was a 
pleasing Reflection to see the World so prettily^ cheqMered 
since f left Ricbmond, and the Scene still filling with 
Children of a new Hour* This Satisfaction encreased as 
I moved towards the City i and gay Signs, well dimosed 
Streets, magnificent publick Structures, smd Wealthy Sbops* 
adomeid with contented Faces, made the Joy still rising 
till we came into the Centre of the City, and Centre dt 
the World cl Trade, the Exchange of Londoiu As other 
Men in the Crowds about me were j^eased with their 
Hopes and Bargains, I found my Account in observing 
thrai, in Attention to their several Interests* I, indeect 
looked upon my self as the richest Man that walked the 
Exchange that Day i for my Benevolence made me share 
the Gd&B of every Bat^^ain that was made* It was not 
the least of the Satisfactions in my Survey, to go t^ Stairs^ 
and pass the Shops of agreeable Femalesf to observe so 
many pretty Hands busie in the Foldings of Ribbands, and 
the utmost Eagerness of agreeable Faces in the Sale of 
Patches, Pins, smd Wires, on each Side the Counters, was 
an Amusement, in which I should longer have indulged 
my sel( had not the dear Creatures caukd to me to ask 
what I wanted, when I could 0ot answer, only To look 
at yow I went to one of the Windows which opened to 
the Area below, where all the several Voices lost their 
Distinction, and rose t^ in a con&ised Humming i which 
created in me a Reflection that codd not come into the 
Mind of any but of one a little too studiousi for I said to 
my sel( with a kind oil PUnn in Thought, What Nonsense 
is all the Hurry of this World to those who are above it t 
In these, or not mudi wiser Thoufl^ts, I had like to have 

lost 
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lost my Place at the Qiop^Housei where eveiy Mafi,Na454« 
according to the nattsral Bashfulneas or Sullenness of our ?^^7i« 
Natiofl, eats in a publick^Room a Mess of Broth« or Chop ^^ ^ 
of Meatf in dumb Silence, as if they had no Pretence to ^ 
speak to each other on the Foot of bdng Men, except they 
were of each other's Acquaintance* 

I went afterwards to Robkl% and saw People who had 
dined with me at the Five^'penny Ordinary just before, 
fiive Bills for the Value of la:^e Bstatesi and could not but 
behold with fi:reat Pleasure^ mperty lodged in, and trans^ 
ferred in a K^ment from such as would nerer be Masters 
of half as much as is seemingly in them, and given from 
them every Day they live« But befdre Five in the After^^ 
noon I left the City, came to my common Scene of CovenU 
Garden, and passed the Evening at WittB in attending the 
Discourses^ of several Sets of reople, who relieved each 
other within my Hearing on the Subjects of Cards, Dice, 
Love, Learning and Pohticks# The last Subject k^t me 
till I heard the Streets in the Possession of the Bellman, 
who had now the World to himself and cryed, Past Two 
of Clock This rous'd me from my Seat, and I went to 
my Lodging, led by a Light, whom I put into the Discourse 
oi his private Oeconomyr and made him give me an 
Account of the Charge, Hazard, Profit and Loss of a 
Family that depended upon a Link, with a Design to end 
my trivial Day with the Generosity of Siz^'pence, instead 
of a third Part of that Sittn* When I came to my Chambers 
I writ down these Minutesi but was at a Loss what 
Instruction I should propose to my Reader from the 
Enumeration of so many Insignificant Matters and 
Occ u rrenc e s > and I thought it of ^^reat Use, if they 
could learn with me to keep their minds raen to 
Gratification, and ready to receive it from any thing it 
meets witL This one Circumstance will make every 
Face you see give you the Satisfaction you now take in 
beholding that of a Friendi will make every Object a 
pleasing one; will make all the Good which arrives to 
any Mra, an Encrease of Happiness to your seli T 



Tuesday 
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Na 455. No. 455. 

Tuesday, [STEELE J Tuesday, August 12. 

17l£^ * • Ego ^h MtuHiute 

More moaoauc 
Grata earpentu tbyma per laborem 
Phtrhnuak"——^ 

THE following Letters have in them Reflectiofls which 
will seem of Importance both to the Learned World 
and to Domestick Life. There is in the first an Allegory 
so well carry'd on« that it cannot but be very pleasing to 
those who have a Taste of good Writing i and the ottier 
Billets may have their Use in common Life. 

^Mr, Spectatc^, 

As I walked t'other Day in a fine Garden, and observed 
the great Variety of Improvements in Plants and Fbwers 
beyond what mey o^erwise would have been, I was 
naturally led into a Reflection upon the Advantages of 
Education, or modem Culture \ how many good Otudities 
in the Mind are lost, for want oi the like due Care in 
nursing and skilfully managing them, how many Virtues 
are choaked, by the Multitu& of Weeds which are suffered 
to grow among them i how excellent Parts are often starved 
and useless, by being planted in a wrong Soil i and how 
very seldom do these moral Seeds produce the noble Fruits 
which might be expected from them, by a Neglect oi 
proper Manuring, necessary Pruning, and an artfiu Man/ 
a^ement of our tender Inclinations and first Spring of 
Lifei These obvious peculations made me at length 
conclude, that there is a sort of vegetable Prindde in 
the Mind of every Man when he comes into the W orld. 
In Infants the Seeds lie buried and tindiscovered, 'till 
after a while they swout forth in a kind of rational 
Leavesi which are Words \ and in a due Season the 
Flowers begin to appear in Variety of beauti&il Colours, 
and all the gay Pictures of youthful Fancy and Imagine" 
ationi at last the Fruit kmts and is formed, whida is 
green, perhaps, first, and soure, unpleasant to the Taste, 
and not fit to be slathered ) 'till ripened by due Care 
and Application it discovers it self in all the noble Pro/ 
ductions of Philosophy, Mathematicks, close Reasoning, 

and 
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and handsome Argumentation i And these FmitSf when Na 455« 
they arriye at a just Matuiityf and are of a good Kindf 'J^^^'day* 
afford the most vigorous Nourishment to the Minds of^j^^' 
Men« I reflected further on the intellectual Leaves 
beforementionedf and found almost as great a Variety 
among them as in the vegetable World I could easily 
observe the smooth shining Italian Leaves ; the nimble 
French Aspen, always in Motion ; the Greek and Latin 
Ever/greenSf the Spanisli Myrtle, the Englisli Oak, the 
Scotcli Thistle, the Irisli Shamfarogue, the prickly German 
and Dutcli Holy, the Polisti and Russian Nettte, besides 
a vast Numb^ of Exoticks imported from Asia^ Africk, 
and America, I saw several barren Plants, which bore 
only Leaves, whithout any Hopes of Rower or Fruit i 
l^e Leaves of some were frag^rant and well/shaped, of 
odiers ill/scented and irregular^ I wonder'd at a Set of 
old whim^cal Botanists, wno mnt their whole Lives in 
die Contemplation of some withered /Egyptian^ Coptic^ 
Armenian, or Chinese Leaves, while others made it 
their Business to collect in voluminous Herbals all the 
several Leaves of some one Tree# The Rowers afforded 
a most diverting Entertainment, in a wonderful Variety 
of Figures, Colours and Scents; however, most of them 
widi^^ soon, or at best are but Annuals, Some 
nrofessed Florists make them their constant Study and 
employment, and demse all Fruit; and now and then 
a few fanciful People spend all their Time in the 
Cultivation of a single Tulip, or a Camationi But 
the most agreeable /^usement seems to be the well 
chusing, mixing, and binding together these Rowers, in 
pleasingNosegays to present to Ladie& The Scent of 
Italian t\owtts is observed, like their other Perfume, to 
be too strong, and to hurt the Brain; that of the French 
with glaring, gaudy Colours, yet faint and languid ; 
German d^ni fiorthem Rowers have little or no &nell, 
or sometimes an unpleasant one# The Ancients had a 
Secret to give a lasting Beauty, Colour, and Sweetness 
to some c7 their choice Rowers, which flourish to this 
Day, and which few of the Modems can effect These 
are becoming enough and agreeable in their Season, and 
do often handsomely adorn an Entertainment, but an 

Over/fondness 
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Na45S Over/feodnets of diem teems to be a Disease It rarely 
Tuesday/ happens to find a Plant Tigorous enough, to have (Uke an 
^^^^ Onmge/Tree) at once beatstiful shinm|r Leaves, fragrant 
Flowers, and ddidous nourishing FruE 

Sit, Yours, Ic: 

'DearSPBc, August 6, 1712. 

You have given us in your Spectator oi Saturday last, 

a very excellent Discourse tq;>on the Force oi Custom, 

and its wonder&slBfficacy in making every thing pleasant 

to us. I cannot deny but that I received atove Two 

penny^'worth of Instruction from your Paper, and in iht 

General was very well pleased wim it| bc^ I am without 

a Complement, smcerely troubled that I cannot exactly be 

oi your Opinion, That it makes every thing pleasing to 

us. In short I ba^^ the Honour to be yokM to a young 

Lady, who is, in plain English, for her Standing, a very 

eminent Scold ^e began to break her Mind very fredy 

both to me and to her Servants about two Months alter our 

Nuptials^ and tho' I have been accustomed to this Humour 

of hers this three Years, yet, I do not know what's the 

Matter with me, but I am no more delighted with it than 

I was at the very first I have advised with her Relations 

about her, and they all tell me that her Mother and her 

Grandmother before her were both taken much after the 

same Manner \ so that since it runs in the Blood, I have 

but small Hopes oi her Recovery. I should be glad to 

have a little of your Advice in tuis Matteri I would not 

willingly trouble you to contrive howitmay be a Pleasure 

to me I if you will but put me in a Way ttiat I may bear 

it with Indifference, I shall rest satisfied. 

Dear Sfgc 

Your very Humble Servant 

F. 5. I mustdo the poor Girl the Justice to let you know 
that this Match was none of her owi^ chusing (or indeed 
of mine either) } in consideration of which I avoid giving 
her the least Provocation ; and indeed we live better 
together than usually Folia do who luited one another 
when they were first joinedi To evade the Sin against 
Parents, or at least to extenuate it my Dear rails at my 

Father 
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Father and Mother, and I curse hers for making the No. 455. 
MatdL' A***^2 

'Mr. Sfbctator, ItS^ 

I like the Theme you lately gave out extremely, and 
should be as glad to handle it as any Man livingi But I 
find my self no better qualified to write about Mony, than 
about my Wifei for, to tell you a Secret, which I desire 
may go no further, I am Master of neither of those 
Sdqects* 

YoarSf 
Aug. 8, 1712. PiU GarlicL' 

*Mr, &BCTATORf 

I desire you would print this in Italick, so as it may be 
generally taken Notice o£ It is designed oi^ toadmonish 
all Persons, who speak either at the Bar, Pulpit, or any 
publick Assembly whatsoever, how they discover their 
Ignorance in the Use of Similes. There are in the Pulpit 
it scU, as well as in other Places, such ffross Abuses in 
this Kind, that I give this Warning to all I know. I shall 
iMing them for the future before your Spectatoral Authority* 
On Duaday hat, one, who shall be nameless, reproving 
several of his Congregation fco* standing at Prayers, was 
pleased to say, One would thinks like me Elephant, you 
bad no knees i Now I myself saw an Elephant in 
Bartholomew Fair kneel down to take on his Back the 
ingenious Mr* William Pinkethman. 
T Your most Humble Servant* 

Na 45& 

[STEELE] Vednetday, August 13. 

De quo libeHi in cekbetrUnis loeigprcponuntur, buk nc perirt 
quidem , , tacHc , coneedHttr, — ^TulL 

OTWAY, in his Tragedy of Venice preser^d, has 
described the Misery of a Man, whose Effects are 
in the Hands of the Law, with great Spirit The 
B i tt ern es s of being the Scorn and Laughter of base 
Minds, the Anguish of being insulted by Men hardened 
beyond the Srase of Shame or Pity, and the icjury of 
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No* 456« a Man's Fortune being wasted, under Pretence oi Justice 
Wt6ntM^ are excellently aggrayated in the following Speech d 
^^ ^,, Pierre to /a fier. 

^^' I pau'd this rerjr Moment by tbjr Boon, 

Anid hand item guarded by a Troop of ViUainap 
The Sons of pubhck Rapine were deatroying, 
Tbey told me, by the Sentence of the Law, 
They had Commiaaion to aeize all thy Fortune i 
Nay more, Priuli't cruel Hand had aign'd it 
Here atood a Ruffian with a horrid Pace^ 
Lording it o'er a Pile of maaav Plate, 
Tumbled into a Heap hr pubUck Sale, 
There waa another making riUainoua Jeata 
At thy Undoing I He had ta'en Poaaeaaion 
Of all thy antient moat domeatick Ornamental 
Rich Hanginga intermix'd and wrought with Goldf 
The rery Bed, which on thy Wedding^Night 
Receir'a thee to the Arma of Bdyidm^ 
The Scene of all thyjoya, waa riolated 
Bv the eoarae Handa of BHhy Dungeon Villaina, 
And thrown amongat the common Lumber, 

Nothing indeed can be more unhappy than the Con/ 
dition of Bankruptcy* The Gdamity which happens to 
us by ill Fortune, or by the Ltijury of others, has in 
it some Consolation) but what arises from our own 
Misbehaviour or Error, is the State of tibe most exquisite 
Sorrow. When a Man considers not only an ample 
Fortune, but even the very Necessaries of Life, his 
Pretence to Food it self, at ttie Mercy ci his Creditors, 
he cannot but lode upon himself in the State of the 
Dead, with his Case thus much worse, that the last 
Office is performed by hk Adversaries instead of his 
Friends. From this Hour the cruel World does not 
only take Possession of his whole Fortune, but even 
of every thing else, which had no Relation to it All 
his indifferent Actions have new Interpretations put 
upon them I and those whom he has favoured in his 
former Life, discharge themselves ci their Obligations 
to him, by joining m the Reproaches of his Enemies. 
It is almost incredible that it should be soi but it is 
too often seen that there is a Pride mixed with the 
Impatience of tfie Creditor, and there are who would 
rather recover their own by the Down&ll of a p rospero u s 

Man 
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Man, than be dischai^ed to the common Satia&iction o{No«456# 
diemselyes and their G^editors. The wretched Man<][^dnet/ 
who was lately Master of AbundancCf is now ^^^^^^ Aimsst 13 
the Direction of othersi and the Wisdom, Oeconomy , 1712; ' 
good Sense and Skill in human Life before, by reason 
of his present Misfortune, are of no Use to him in 
the Disposition of any thing# The Inosqpacity of an 
Infant or a Lunatick is designed for his Provision and 
Accommodation) but that of a Bankrupt, without any 
Mitigation in respect of the Accidents by which it 
arrived, is calculated for his utter Ruin, ezci»t there 
be a Remainder ample enough after the Discharge of 
his Creditors to bear also the Ezpense of rewarding 
those by whose Means the Effect of all his Labour 
was transferred from him# This Man is to look on 
and see others mving Directions upon what Terms and 
Conditions his Goods are to be purchased, and all this 
usually done not with an Air of Trustees to diraose 
of his Effects, but Destroyers to divide and tear them 
to Pieces^ ^ 

There is something sacred in Misery to great and^ 
good Mindsf for this Reason all wise liiw/givers ha^ 
been extremely tender how they let loose even the *' 
who has Right on his Side, to act with any "" 
Resentment against the Defendant Virtuous u>*^»r ^ 
Men, thougJb they be used with some Artific^™^*^ 
it in their Power to avenge themselves, stf'cjf^ • ^Z^ 
Application of that Power, and are ever cogi^^^. 
into rigorous Measures^ They are carefiJf^^**^^^ 8^ 
themselves not only Persons injured, h^jfj^ .??f^^^ 

itlongerwouldbeaMeanstomakeJr^S^ ? ' 
others, before they proceed. Such NT^^.^^f^ "^1*^ 

upon their Hearts, and consider wj^,ffP *«^ ™p^ 
M«cy the Life of a Citizen, Su^lJ^S^i^^^'*^*^^ 
to th^ own Souls, if possible,^,7?if ^* *^ m 

when they could have ^oy^^l^^JZu^T^ 
in their Power to have spCl "T^J^ ^^^^.^J!^ 

Let 
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Na456. Let any one who is conyertant in the Variety of 

^edfic*' Huinan Life i^ect t»ion it, and he wiU fbd the Man who 

Atiffutt 13 ^'^^^ Merqr has a Taste of no Enjoyment of any Kind 

17^; ' There is a natural Disrelish ol every thing which is good 

in his very Nature, and he is born an Enemv to the 

World He is ever extremely partial to himself m all his 

Actions, and has no Sense dt Ii^uity but from the 

Punishment which shall attend it Ine Law of the Land 

is his Gospel, and all his Cases of Conscience are deter*" 

mined by his Attorney* Such Men know not what it is 

to gladden the Heart of a Miserable Man, that Riches are 

the Instruments of serving the Purposes of Heaven or 

Hell, according to the Disposition of the Professor/ The 

Wealthy can torment or gratifie all who are in their 

Power, and chuse to do one or other as they are affected 

with Love or Hatred to Mankind As for such who are 

insensible of the Concerns of others, but merely as they 

affect themselves, these Men are to be valued only for 

thdr Morality, and as we hope better Things from their 

Heirs* I could not but read with great Delight a Letter 

Jtom an eminent Qtizen, who has railed, to one who was 

^timate with him in his better Fortune, and able by his 

itenance to retrieve his lost Condition* 

It 18 ute^vain to multiply Words, and make Apologies 
for what iiV«pver to be defended by the best Advocate in 
the World, m^ Guilt of being Unfortunate* All that a 
Man in my ^-^'^on can do or say, will be received with 
Prejudice by thevy^generality of Mankind, but t hope not 
with youi You haTyp j,^^ ^ great Instrument in helping 
^*^ 8^*"^?*^ * *^^ lo^t* and I know (for that Reason as 
well as Kmdn^ * V^) yow ««»««>* but be in Pain to see 
me undcme* To mc^^ou I am not a Man incapable of 
bearing Calamity, I will, V^ough a poor Man, lay aside the 
Distinction between us, aA^ ^^ ^j^ ^^ Frankness we 
did when we were newer t^^Eqyjji^, AsallldowiU 
be received with ^ejudice, ^\,oa do will be looked upon 
with PartfaUty* ^^What j ^\o{ you, is, that you, who 
are courted by all, would sinile «P\Miine who am shunned 
by alL Let that Grace and FavoO^ ^y^^ ^^^ Fortune 

^ , tliurows 
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throws upon you, be turned to make up the Coldness and No. 456« 
Indifference that is used towards me* All good andj^edaet*' 
generous Men will have an Eye of Kindness tot tat tot ^^L^i^ 
my own Sake, and the rest of the World will rep^ard me ^^^ 
for your& There is an hapoy Contagion in Riches, as 
well as a destructive one in Poverty ) 3ie Rich can make 
rich without parting with any of ^eir Store, and the 
Conversation of the Foor makes Men Poor, though they 
borrow nothing of them* How this is to be accounted bi^ 
Iknownoti but Men's Rxistimation follows us according to 
the Company we ke^ If you are what you were to me, 
you can go a great Way towards my Recovery! if you 
are not, my good Fortune, if ever it returns, will return 
by sbwer Approaches* 

/ am, Sit, 

Your affectionate Friend, 

and bumble Servant* 

This was answered with a Condescension that did not, 
by long impertinent Professions of Kindness, innilt his 
Distress, but was as follows* 

'Dear Tom^ 
I am veryglad to hear that you have Heart enough 
to begin the world a second^ time* I assure you, I do not 
think your numerous Family at all diminishrd (in the 
Gnlfis of Nature for which I have ever so much admired 
them) by what has so lately happened to you* I shall 
not only countenance your Affairs with my Appearance 
for you, but shall acrofnmodate you with a considerable 
Sum at common Interest for three Years* You Imow 
I could make more of it) but I have so great a Love for 
ou, that I can wave Omprtunities of G^ to hel^ youi 
'or I do not care whether they say of me after I am 
dead, that I had an hundred or fifty thousand Pounds 
more than I wanted when I was living* 
T Your obliged btsmble SermntJ 



Thursday 



I' 

F< 
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Na457« No. 457. 

Thvtndvff [ADDISON.] Thursday, Augutt 14. 

Aupsftl4| 

ITu. Mttka d pracclara minantis, — Hor. 

I SHALL this Day lay before my Reader a Letter, 
written by the same Hand with that of last Friday, 
which contained Proposals for a Printed News/Paper, that 
should take in the whole Circle of the Penny^'post 

'Sir, 

The kind Reception youjnye my last Friday's Letter, 
in which I broached my Project of a News/Paper, en^ 
courages me to lay before you two or three morei for, 

ELI must know, Sir, that we look upon you to be the 
wndes of the learned World, and cannot think any 
Scheme practicable or rational before you have approyed 
of it« tho' all the Mony we raise by it is on our own 
Funds, and for our private Use. 

I have often thought that a News^Letter of Whispers, 
written every Post, and sent about the Kmgdom, after 
the same manner as that of Mr. Dver, Mr. Dawkes, or 
any other Epistolary Historian, might be highly gratify^' 
ing to the Publick, as well as beneficial to the Author. 
By Whispers I mean those Pieces of News which are 
communicated as Secrets, and which bring a double 
Pleasure to the Heareri first, as they are private History, 
and in the next place, as they have always in them 
a Dash of Scandal These are the two chief Oualifica/ 
tions in an Article of News, which recommend it in 
a more than ordinary Manner, to the Ears of the 
Curious. Sickness of rersons in high Posts, Twilight 
Visits paid and received by Ministers of State, Ckn/ 
destine Courtships and Marriages, Secret Amours, Losses 
at Play, Applications for Places, with their respective 
Successes or Repulses, are the Materials in which I 
chiefly intend to deal I have two Persons, that are 
each of them the Representative of a Species, who are 
to furnish me with those Whi^ers wmch I intend to 
convey to my Correspondents. The first of these is 
Peter Htssb, descended from the ancient Family of the 
HusbieSf The other is the old Lady Blast, who has 
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a yery numerous Tribe of Daughters in the two great Na 457« 
Qties of London and Westminster, Peter Hush hasp^ursday, 
a whiroering Hole in most of the great Coffee/Houses^^^^^' 
about Towa If you are alone wim him in a wide 
Koomi he carries you t^ into a Comer of it« and speaks 
in your Bar* I have seen Peter seat himself in a Com^ 
pany of seven or eight Persons* whom he never saw 
before in his Lifef and after having looked about to see 
there was no one that over^heard hinif has communi/ 
cated to them in a low Voice, and under the Seal oi 
Secrecy, the Death of a great Man in the Country, 
who was perha^ a Foz/hunting the very moment this 
Account was given of him* If upon your entring into 
a Coffee-house you see a Circle of Heads bending over 
the Table, and lying close by one another, it is ten to 
one but my Friend Peter is among them* I have known 
Peter publishing the Whisper of the Day by ei^t a Qock 
in the Morning at Garraway'st by twelve at wilTsi and 
before two at me Smyrna, When Peter has thus effec/ 
tually launched a Secret, I have been very well plestted 
to hear People whispering it to one another at seccmd 
Hand, and spreading it about as their owni for you 
must know. Sir, the great Incentive to Whispering is 
the Ambition which every one has of beii^ thought in 
the Secret, and being looked upon as a tSui who has 
Access to greater Pec^e than one would imagine* After 
having given you this Account of Peter Husbi I proceed to 
that virtuous Lady, the old Lady Blast, who is to com/ 
municate to me the private Transactions of the Crimp 
Table, withall the Arcana of the fair Sex* The LadyBlastt 
you must understand, has such a particular Malignity in 
her Whisper, that it blights like an Easterly Wmd, and 
withers every Reputation that it breaths upon* She has 
aparticular knack at snakingprivate Weddings, and last 
Winter married above five women of Quahty to their 
Footmen* Her Whisper can make an innocent young 
Woman big with Child, or fill an healthful young Fellow 
with Distempers that are not to be named* She can 
turn a Visit mto an Intrigue, and a distant Salute into an 
Assignation* She can b^;gar the Wealthy, and degrade 
the Noble* In short, she can whisper Men Ba^ or 

Foolish 
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Na457« Fodish, Jealous or Ulduitufed, or if occasion fcquireSf 
Thursday, can tell you the Slips of their Gteat Grandmotbers, and 
^^^^' traduce the Memory of honest Coacbmen that haye 
been in their Graves above these hundred Years« Bv 
these* and the like helps, I question not but I shall fumisn 
out a very handsome News/Letter# If you approve my 
Project, I shall begin to Whisper bv the very next Post, 
and question not but every one of my Customers will 
be very well pleased with me, "^idien he considers that 
every Piece of News I send him is a Word in his Bar, 
and lets him into a Secret 

Having given you a Sketch of this Project, I shall, in 
the next ^ce, suggest to you another K>r a Monthly 
Pamphlet, which I shall likewise submit to your Specta^ 
torial Wisdomr I need not tell you* Sir, that there are 
several Authors in Fraace, Germanyf and HoUandt as 
well as in our own Country, who PuUish every Montibf 
what they call An Account of the Works of the Leatned, 
in which they give us an Abstract of all such Books as 
are Printed in any Part of Europe* Now, Sir, it is my 
Design to Publish every Month, An Account of the 
Works of the Unlearned, Several late Productions oi 
my own Country/men, who many of them make a 
very Eminent Figure in tfie Illiterate World, tocouragje 
me in this Undertaking* I may, in this Work, possiUy 
make a Review of several Pieces which have ap p ear e d 
in the Foreign Accounts above ''mentioned, tho' they 
ought not to have been taken Notice of in Works which 
be^ such a Title* I may, likewise, take into Consider*" 
ation such Pieces as appear, from time to time, under 
the Names of those G^tlemen who Complement one 
another in Publick Assemblies, by the Title of the 
Learned Gentlemen, Our Party*" Authors will also afford 
me a great Variety of Subjects, not to mention Editors, 
Commentators, and others, who are often Men of no 
Learning, or what is as bad, of no Knowledge* I shall 
not enlarge tq^on this Hint \ but if you think any thing 
can be nuide of it, I shall set about it with all the Pains 
and Apfdication that so useful a Work deserves. 

/ am ever, * 

C Most worthy Sir, tcJ 

Friday 
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No. 458. No, 458, 

[ADDISONJ Friday, Auguit 15, Fri<Jay, 

A18«^ o*K &yMi ,-Hc8, mf*^ ' 

Pudor maJus , — ^Hof , 

I COULD not but Smile at the Account that was Yester*^ 
dav given me of a modest young Gentleman, who 
being invited to an Entertainment, tho' he was not used 
to drink, had not the Confidence to refuse his Glass in 
his Turn, when on a sudden he grew so flustered, that 
he took all the Talk of the Table into his own Hands, 
abused every one of the Company, and flun^ a Bottle at 
the Gentleman's Head who treated him. This has given 
me Occasion to reflect upon the ill Effects of a vicious 
Modesty, and to remember the saying of Brutus^ as it is 
quoted by Plutarch^ that the Person has bad but an ill 
jBducation, wbo bas not been taugbt to deny any tbing. 
This folse kind of Modesty has, perhaps, betrayed bo3i 
Sexes into as many Vices as the most abandoned Impu^ 
dence, and is the more inexcusable to Reason, because it 
acts to gratifie others rather than it sel( and is punished 
with a kind of Remorse, not only like other vicious Habits 
when the Crime is over, but even at the very time that 
it is committed. 

Nothing is more amiable than true Modesty, and nothing 
is more contemptible than the false, The one guards 
Virtue, the other betrays it True Modesty is ashamed to 
do any thing that is repugnant to the Rules of right 
Reasons Fal^ Modesty is ashamed to do any thing 
that is opposite to the Humour of the Company. True 
Nfedesty avoids every thing that is criminal, raise Modesty 
every thing that is unfashionable. The latter is only a 
flremmd undetermined Insdnctf the former is that Instinct, 
umited and circumscribed by the Rules of Prudence and 



^e may conclude that Modesty to be false and vicious, 
iMrhicfa engages a Man to do any thing that is ill or indis^* 
ijcretif or which restrains him from doing any thing that 
is of a contrary Nature. How many Men, in me common 
Concerns of Ufe, lend Sums of Mony which they are not 
aUe to spare, are Bound for Persons whom they have but 
VI. p little 
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Na 456. little Ffiendship fot, give Recommendatory Characters of 

A^^^is ^^^ whom Aey are not acquainted with, bestow Places 

(y!^*^^ on those whom they do not esteem, live in such a Manner 

as they themselves do not approve, and all this meerly 

because they have not the Confidence to resist Solicitation, 

Inu)ortunity or Example? 

Nor does this false Modesty eipose us only to such 
Actions as are indiscreet, but very often to such as are 
highly Criminal When Xenopbanes was called timorous, 
because he would not venture his Mony in a Game at 
Dice f / confcsSf said he, that lam exceeding timorous^ for 
I dare not do any ill thing* On the contrary, a Man of 
vicious Modesty complies with every thing, and is only 
fearful of doing -wbaX may look singular in ^e Company 
where he is engaged He falls in with the Torrent, and 
lets himself go to every Action or Discourse, however 
unjustifiable m it sel( so it be in Vogue among the 
present Party# This, tho' one of the most common, is 
one of the most ridiculous Dispositions in human Nature, 
that Men should not be ashamed of speaking or acting in 
a dissolute or irrational Manner, but that one who is in 
their Company should be ashamed of governing himself 
by ^e Prindpies of Reason and Virtue. 

In the sec^ place we are to consider false Modesty, as 
it restrains a Man from doing what is good and laudable* 
My Reader's own Thoughts will sufi^est to him many 
Instances and Examples under this Head« I shall only 
dwell upon one Reflection, which I cannot make without 
a Secret Concern* We have in England a particular 
JSashfulness in every thing that regards Religion* A well/ 
bred Man is obliged to conceal any Serious Sentiment of 
this Nature, and very often to app^ a greater Libertine 
than he is, that he may keep himself in Countenance 
among the Men of Mode* Our Excess of Modesty makes 
us shsune/faced in all the Exercises of Piety and I>evotion* 
This Humour prevails tq^on us daily) insomuch, that at 
many weU/bred Tables, the Master of the House is so 
very Modest a Man, that he has not the Confidence to say 
Grace at his own Tablei A Custom which is not only 
practised by all the Nations about us, but was never omitted 
by the Heathens themselves* English Gentlemen who 

Travel 
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Travel into Roman Catholick Countries, are not a little Na 456. 
surprized to meet with People of the best Quality kneeling ^^Yt 
in their Qiurches, and ei^ged in their private Devotions, (y^f^ ^^' 
tho' it be not at the Hours of Publick Worship* An 
Officer of the Army, or a Man of Wit and Pleasure in 
those Countries, would be afraid of passing not only for 
an IrreUfiious, but an ill/bred Man, should he be seen 
to go to ned, or sit down at Table, without offering up 
his Devotions on such Occasions* The same Show of 
Religion appears in all the Foreijgn Reformed Churches, 
and enters so much in their Ordmary Conversation, that 
an Englishman is apt to term them Hypocritical and 
Precise* 

This little Appearance of a Religious Deportment in 
our Nation, may proceed in some measure from that 
Modesty which is natural to us, but the great occasion 
of it is certainly this* Those Swarms of Sectaries that 
overran ^e Nation in the time of the great Rebellion, 
carried their Hypocrisie so high, that they had con/ 
verted our whole Language into a^ Jargon of enthusiasm i 
insomuch that upon the Restoration Men thought they 
could not recede too far from the Behaviour and Practice 
of those Persons, who had made Religion a Cloak to 
so many Villanies* This led them into the other 
Extream, every Appearance of Devotion was looked 
upon as Puritanical, and falling into the Hands of the 
lodiculers who flourished in that Reign, and attacked 
every thing that was Serious, it has ever since been 
out of Countenance among us* By this means we are 
grradually fallen into that Vicious Modesty which has 
in some measure worn out from among us the Appears 
ance of Christianity in Ordinary Life iuid Conversation, 
and which distinguishes us from all our Neighbours* 

Hypocrisie cannot indeed be too much detested, but 
at the same time is to be preferred to open Impiety* 
They are both equally destructive to the Person who 
is possessed with themi ^ but in regard to others, 
Hvpocrisie is not so pernicious as barefaced Irreligion« 
Tne due Mean to be observed is to be sincerely Virtuous, 
and at the same time to let the World see we are so* 
I do not know a more dreadful Menace in the Holy 

Writings 
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Na458. WritiiigB, than that which is pronounced against those 
Friday, who have this perverted Modesty, to be ashamed betore 
^^^^^^ Men in a Particular of such unqieakable Importance^ 

Na 459, 

[ADDISONJ Saturday, August 16. 

Qukquid dignum gafiienie bonoque cat*— Hot* 

RELIGION may be considered under two General 
Heads. The first comprehends what we are to 
believe, the other what we are to practise. By those 
things which we are to believe, I mean whatever is 
revciled to us in the Holy Writinn, and which we 
could not have obtained the Knowledge of by the Lig^t 
d Naturei by the things which we are to practise, I 
mean all those Duties to which we are directed bv 
Reason or Natural Religion, The First of these I shall 
distinguish by the Name of Faith, tfie Second by that 
of Morality, 

If we look into the more Seriotis Part ol Mankind 
we find many who lay so great a Stress upon Faith, 
that they neglect Morality i and many who build so 
much t^on Morality, that they do not pay a due Rtgatd 
to Faith. The perfect Man should be ddFective in neither 
of these Particulars, as will be very evident to those 
who consider the Benefits which arise from each of 
them, and which I shall make the Subject of this Day's 
Paper. 

Nothwithstanding this general Division of Christian 
Duty into Moralitv and Faith, and that they have both 
their peculiar Excellencies, the first has the Pre^^eminenoe 
in several Reqpeds. 

Rrst, Because the greatest part of Morality (as I have 
stated the Notion ^ it,) is of a fizt Eternal Nature, 
and will endure when Faith shall fail, and be lost 
in Conviction. 

Secondfyt Because a Person may be qualified to do 
greater Good to Mankind, and become more beneficial 
to the World, by Morality without Faith, than by Faith 
without Morality. 

Thirdly 
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Tbirdlji Because Morality gives a greater Perfection to No< 459 
human Nature, by Quieting the Mind, moderating ^^ jf^^^'^J; 
Passions, and advaoiang the Haj^piness of every l&n, in ^^; 
his private Capadtyi. 

Fourthly^ Because the Rule of Morality is much more 
certain than that of Faith, all the Civilized Nations of the 
World agreeing in the great Points of Morality, as much 
as they differ in those of FaitL 

Hftbly, Because Infidelity is not of so malignant a 
Nature as Immorality, or to put the same Reason in 
another Light, because it is generally owned, there may 
be Salvation for a virtuous Infidel, (particularly in the 
Case of Invincible Ignorance) but none for a vicious 
Believer^ 

Sixtblv, Because Faith seems to draw its Principal, if 
not all Its Excellencv, from the Influence it has upon 
Morality^ as we shaU see more at large, if we consider 
wherein consists the Excellency of Faim, or the Belief of 
Revved Religion} and this I think is, 

Rrst, In explaining, and carrying to greater Heights, 
several Points of M^ality^ 

Secondfyi In furnishing; new and stronger Motives to 
enforce the Practice of Morality^ 

Thirdly^ In giving us more amiable Ideas of the 
Supreme Beii^, more endearing Notions of one another, 
and a truer &te of our selves, both in regard to the 
Grandeur and Vileness of our Natures^ 

Pourttdyt By shewii^ us the Blackness and Deformity 
of Vice, which in the Christian System is so very great, 
that ht who is possessed of all Perfection ana the 
Sovereign Judge of it, is represented by several of our 
Divines as hating Sin to the same Degree that he loves 
the Sacred Person who was made the Propitiation of it 

Rttbly, In being the ordinary and nreso'ibed Method 
of msddng Morality effectual to Salvation^ 

I have only touched on these several Heads, which 
every one who is conversant in Discourses of this Nature 
will easily enlarge upon in his own Thoughts, and draw 
Conclusions from them which may be useful to him in 
the Conduct of his Life# One I am sure is so obvious, 
that he cannot miss it, namely that a Man cannot be per^^ 

feet 
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No. 459. feet in his Scheme of Morality, who does not strengthen 
Saturday, and support it with that of the Christian Faith. 
Au|usti6, Besides this, I shall lay down two or three other 
Maxims which I think we may deduce from what has 
been sail 

First, That we should be particularly ^ cautious of 
making any thing an Article of Faithf which does not 
contribute to the Confirmation or Improvement of 
Morality* 

Secondly, That no Article of Faith can be true and 
authentick, which weakens or subverts the practical part 
of Religionf or what I have hitherto called Morality* 

Thirdly, That the greatest Friend of Morality, or 
Natural Keligion, cannot possibly apprehend any Danger 
from embracing Christianity, as it is preserved pure and 
uncorrupt in the Doctrines of our National Church* 

There is likewise another Maxim which I think may* 
be^ drawn from the^ foregoing Considerations,^ which is 
this, that we should in alTduKous Points, con^dc^ any ill 
Consequences that may arise from them, supposing tney 
should be Erroneous, before we give up our AsKnt to 
them* 

For Example, In that disputable Point of Persecuting 
Men for Conscience Sake, besides the imbittering their 
Minds with Hatred, Indignation, and all the Vehemence 
of Resentment, and ensnaring them to profess what they 
do not believe ; we cut them off from the Pleasures and 
Advantages of Society, afflict their Bodies, distress their 
Fortunes, hurt their Reputations, ruin their Families, 
make thefr Lives painful, or put an End to them* Sure 
when I see such dreadful Consequences arising from a 
Principle, I would be as fully convinced of the Truth of it, 
as of a Mathematical Demonstration, before I would 
venture to act upon it, or make it a Part of my Religion* 
In this Case the Injury done our Neighbour is plain 
and evident, the Principle that puts us upon doing it, of 
a dubious and disputable Nature* Morality seems highly 
violated by the one, and whether or no a Zeal for what a 
Man thiiucs the true System of Faith may Justifie it, is 
very uncertain. I cannot but think, if our Keligion pro/ 
duces Charity as well as Zeal, it will not be for shewing 

ft 
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it self by such Cruel Instances* But, to conclude with the No/ 459. 
Words of an Excellent Author, We have just enough ^flJ^Y^ 
Religion to make us bate^ but not enougb to malce us (^^'^ 
love one anotber* C 

No. 460. 

f Monday, August 16* 

Deeipimur specie recti #— Hof# 

OUR Defects and Follies are too often unknown to us ; 
nay, they are so far from beiiig known to us, that 
they pass fDr Demonstrations of our W ortb This makes 
us easie in the Midst of tibem, fond to shew them, fond to 
improve in them, and to be esteemed for them. Then it 
is that a thousand unaccountable Conceits, £gy Inventions, 
and extravagant Actions must afford us Pleasures, and 
dis^y us to others in tibe Colours which we ourselves 
take a Fancy to glory ini And indeed there is some^^ 
thing so amusing for the Time in this State of Vanity 
and ill'grounded Satisfaction, tluit even the wiser World 
has chosen an exalted Word to describe its Enchantments, 
and called it tbe Paradise of Fools* 

Perhaps the latter Fart of this Reflection may seem a 
false Thought to some, and bear another Turn than what 
I have given} but it is at present none of my Business to 
look after it, who am gomg to confess that I have been 
lately amongst them in a vision. 

Methought I was transported to a Hill^green, flowery, 
and of an easie Ascent Upon the broad Top of it resided 

aiuint'eyed Errour^ and popular Opinion with many 
eads) two that dealt in Sorcery, and were famous for 
bewitching Feople with the Love of themselves. To 
these repaired a Multitude from every Side, by two differ<^ 
ent Faths which lead towards each of them. Some who 
had the most assttming Air, went directly of themselves 
to Erroufi without expecting a Conductor f otibers of a 
softer Nature went first to pc^ular Opinion, from whence 
as she influenced and engaged them with their own 
Fraises, she delivered them over to his Government 

When we had ascended to an open Fart of the Summit 
where Opinion abode, we found her entertaining several 

who 
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No. 460. who had arriyed before U8« Her Voice was pleasing ; she 
At^^'/L '^''^^^ Odours as she spoke i She seemed to have a 
^}^ Tongue for every one< every one thought he heard of 
something that was valuable in himself and expected a 
Paradise which she promised as the Reward of his Merit 
Thus were we drawn to follow her, 'till she should bring 
us where it was to bebestowedi And it was observably 
that all the Way we went, the G>mpany was either 
praising themselves for their Qualifications or one another 
for those Qualifications which they took to be conspicuous 
in their own Characters, or dispraising others for wanting 
theirs, or vying in the Degrees of mem# 

At last we approached a Bower, at the Entrance of 
which Errour was seated The trees were thick/woven, 
and the Place where he sat artfully contrived to darken 
him a little^ He was disguised in a whitish Robe, which 
he had put on, that he might appear to us with a nearer 
Resemblance to Truth t AdA as sne has a Light whereby 
she manifests the Beauties of Nature to the Eyes of her 
Adorers, so he had provided himself with a magical Wand, 
that he mip;ht do something in Imitation of it, and please 
with Delusions* This he lifted solemnly, and muttering 
to himself bid the Glories which he kept under Enchant^ 
ment to appear before us« Immediately we cast our Eyes 
on that Part of the Sky to which he pointed, and observed 
a thin blue Prospect, which cleared as Mountains in a 
Summer Morning when the Mists go off, and the Palace 
of Vanity appeared to Sight 

The Foundation hardly seemed a Foundation, but a Set 
of curling Clouds, which it stood upon by magical Con<^ 
trivance* The Way by which we ascended was painted 
like a Rainbow ; and as we went the Breeze that played 
about us bewitdbed the Senses* Tbe Walls were gilded 
all for Show} the lowest Set of Pillars were of the slight 
Fine Cotinttuan Ordtti and the Top of the Building being 
rounded, bore so far the Resemblance of a Bubbfe* 

At the Gate the Travellers neither met with a Porter, 
nor waited 'till one should appear f every one thought his 
Merit a sufficient Passport, and pressed forward m the 
Hall we met with several Phantoms, that roved amongst 
us, and ranged the Company according to their Senti/ 

ments 
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ment& There was decreasing Honouti that had nothing No« 46(X 
to shew in but an old Coat of his Ancestors Atchievei' Moaday, 
ments}. There was Ostentation^ that made himself his|^¥^^^^' 
own constant Subject, and Gallantry strutting upon his 
Tiptoes* At the upper End of the Hall stood a Thronef 
whose Guiopy glitter'd with all the Riches that Gayety 
could contrive to lavish on it; and between the gilded 
Arms sat Vanity^ deck'd in the Peacock's Feathers, and 
acknowledged for another Venus bv her Votaries* The 
Boy who stood beside her for a Cupid, and who made the 
World to bow before her, was called Self^Conceit His 
Eyes had c^crv^ now and then a Cast inwards, to the 
Neglect of all Objects about him; and the Arms which he 
made use of for Conquest, were borrowed from those 
against whom he had a Design* The Arrow which he 
shot at the Soldier, was fledged from his own Plume of 
Feathers; the Dart he directs against the Man of Wit, was 
winged from the Quills he writ with; and that whidh he 
sent against those who presniimed upon thefr Riches, was 
headeo with Gold out of thefr Treasuries i He made Nets 
for Statesmen from thefr own Contrivances; he took 
Fire from the Eyes of Ladies, with which he melted thefr 
Hearts ; and Lightning from the Tongues of the Eloquent, 
to enflame them wim thefr own CSories* At the Foot 
of the Throne sat three false Graces; Flattery with a 
^ell of Paint, Affectation with a Mirrour to practise at, 
and Fashion ever changing the Posture of her Cloatha. 
These applied themselves to secure the Conauests which 
Self^ Conceit had gotten, and had each of them thefr 
particular Polities* Flattery gave new Colours and 
Complections to all things. Affectation new Airs and 
Appearances, which, as she said, were not vulgar, and 
Fashion both concealed some home Defects, and added 
some foreign external Beauties* 

As I was reflecting upon what I saw, I heard a Voice 
in the Crowd, bemoaning the Condition of Mankind, 
which is thus managed by the Breath of Opinion, deluded 
by Errour, fired by Seff^Conceit, and given up to be 
trained in all the Courses of Vanity, 'till Scorn or Poverty 
come upon us* These Expressions were no sooner 
hamded about, but I immediately saw a General Disorder, 

'tiU 
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No* 46a 'till at last there was a parting in one Place, and a grave 
Monday, oU Man, decent and resolute, was led forward to be 
At|«tsftl6,py||jghed for the Words he had uttered He af 



inclined to have spoken in his own Defence, tmt T could 
not observe that any one was willing to hear hinL 
Vanity cast a scom&sl Smile at himf SeWConceit was 
angry \ Flattery, who knew him for Plain/dealingt put on 
a Vizard, and turned awayi Affectation tossed her Fan, 
made Mouths, and called him Envy or Slander; and 
Fashion would have it, that at least he must be IW 
Manners* Thus slighted and despised by all, he was 
driven out for abusing People of Merit and Figure; and 
I heard it firmly resolved, that he should be used no 
better wherever they met with him hereafter* 

I had already seen the Meaning of most ^part of that 
Warning which he had given, ana was considering how 
the latter Words should m fulfilled, when a mighty Noise 
was heard without, and^ the Door was bladmed hy a 
numerous Train of Harpies crowding in upon u& Iu>lly 
and Broken Credit were seen in the House before they 
entered. Trouble, Shame, Inhmy, Scorn and Poverty 
brought UD the Rear* Vanity, with her Cupid and 
Graces, disappeared; her Subjects ran into Holes and 
Comers; but many of diem were found and carried off 
(as I was told by one who stood near me) either to 
Prisons or Cellars, Solitude, or little Company, the mean 
Arts or the viler Crafts of Life* But these, added he with 
a disdainful Air, are such who would fondly live here, 
when their Merits neither matched the Lustre of the 
Place, nor their Riches its Ezpences* We have seen 
such Scenes as these before now; the Glory you saw 
will all return when the Hurry is over* I thanked 
him for his Information, and believing him so inoor*' 
rigible as that he would stay 'till it was his Turn to 
be taken, I made off to the Door, and overtook some 
few, who, though they would not hearken to Plain*' 
dealings were now terrified to good purpose by the 
Example of othersi But when mey had touched the 
Threshold, it was a strange Shock to them to find that 
the Delusion of Errour was gone, and they plainly dia^ 
cemed the Building to hang a uttle up in the Air without 

any 
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any real FoundatioiL At first we saw nothing but aNa460* 
deq)erate Leap remained for us, and I a thousand times Mondavi 
Uamed my uninfaning Curiosity that had brought loc^^^l^ * 
into so much Danger# But as they hmta to sink lower 
in their own MIms, methought the ralace sunk along 
with us, 'till they were arrived at the due Point of Esteem 
which they ougnt to have for themselves} then the Part 
of the Building in which they stood toudbed the Earth, 
and we departmg out, it retired from our Eyes* Now, 
whether mty who stayed in the Palace were sensible of 
this Descent, I cannot tell} it was then my Opinion that 
they were not However it be, my Dream broke up at 
it, and has given me Occasion aU my Life to reflect upon 
the fatal Consequences of following the Sugg^ons of 
Vanity. 

*Mr0 Spectator, 

I write to you to desire, that you would asain touch 
upon a certain Enormity, which is chiefly in Use among 
the politer and better<^bred Part of Mankmdi I mean the 
Ceremonies, Bows, Curtsies, Whisperings, Smiles, Winks, 
Nods, with other familiar Arts of Salutation, which take 
up in our Churches so much Time, that might be better 
enqdoyed, and which seem so utterly inconsistent with 
iht^ Duty and true Intent of our entring;^ into those 
Religious Assemblies* The Resemblance wmch this bears 
to our indeed proper Behaviour in Theatres, may be some 
Instance of its Incongruity in the abo ve^^mentioned Places* 
In Roman Catholick Churches and Chappeb abroad, I my 
self have observed, more than once. Persons oi the first 
Quality, of the nearest Relation, and intimatest Acquaint/ 
ance, passing by one another unknowing as it were, and 
unknown, ^md with so little Notices of each other, that it 
looked like having their Minds more suitably and more 
solemnly engaged ; at least it was an Acknowledgment 
that they oumt to have been sa I have been toU the 
same even cA the MabometanSi with relation to the Pro<^ 
priety dl their Demeanour in the Conventions of their 
erroneous Worship! And I cannot but think either qH 
them sufficient and laudable Patterns of our Imitation in 
this Particular* 

I 
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No* 46a I cannot help upon tbis Occasion remaridng on the ex^ 
Moadar* cellent Memories of those Devotionists, who upon retui*n/ 
A^uftlft, j^ £^.^^ Church shall giTe a particular Account how two 
or three hundred People were dressed) a Thingf by 
reason of its Variety, so difficult to be digested and fixed 
in the Head, that 'tis a Miracle to me how two poor Hours 
of Divine Service can be Time sufficient for so elaborate 
an Undertaking, the Duty of the Place too being jointly 
and, no doubt, oft patheticaUy performed along with it 
Whereit is said in Sacred writ, that the Woman ought 
to bare a Covering on her Headt because of tbe Angeb, 
that last Word is by some thought to be metaphorically 
used, and to signifie young Men# Allowing this Inters* 
pretation to be right, the Text may not appear to be 
wholly foreign to our present Purpose* 

When you are in a Disposition proper for writing on 
such a Subject, I earnestly recommend this to you, and 
am, 

Sir, 
T Yotsr very bttmble Servant^ 

Na 46L 

[STEELE.] Tuesday, Auguft 19. 
Sed non ego creduku ilU$t — ^Virg. 

FOR want of Time to substitute something else in the 
Room dl them, I am at present obliged to publish 
Compliments above my Desert in the following Letters. 
It is no small Satisfaction, to havegiven Occasion to in^ 
ffenious Men to employ their Thoughts upon sacred 
&ibjects from the Approbation of such Pieces of Poetry 
as they have seen m my Saturday's Pmrs. I shall 
never publish Verse on that Day but what is written 
by the same Hand} yet shall I not accompany those 
Writings with Eulogiums, but leave them to speak for 
themsdves. 

*For tbe Spectator. 
Mrv Spectator. 
You very much promote the Interests of Virtue, while 
you reform the Taste of a profone Age, and perswade us 

to 
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to be entertained with Divine Poems* While we areNo<46L 
distinguished by so many thousand Humours, and split T^^^^^Xu 
into so many different Sects and Parties, yet Persons of ^^^^' 
every Party, Sect, and Humour are fond of conforming 
tfieir Taste to yours* You can transfuse your own Relish 
of a Poem into all your Readers, according to their 
Capacity to receive i and when you recommend the pious 
Passion that reigns in the Verse, we seem to fed the 
Devotion, and grow proud and pleas'd inwardly, that we 
have Souls capable of relishing what the Sfectatok 
approves* 

Upon reading the Hymns that you have published in 
some late Papers, I had a mind to try Yesterday whether 
I could write one* The 114th Psalm appears to me an 
admirable Ode, and I began to turn it into our LaMjLfage* 
As I was describing the Journey of brael from Bgjrpt, 
and added the Divine Presence amongst them, I perceived 
a Beauty in the Psalm which was entirely new to me, 
and which I was goii^ to lose} and that is, that the Poet 
utterly conceals tne msence of God in the Beginning of 
it, and rather lets a possessive Pronoun go without a 
Substantive, than he will so much as mention any thing 
of Divinity there* Judah was bis Sanctuary f ana la^d 
bis Dominion or Kingdom^ The Reason now seems 
evident, and this Convict necessaryi For if God had 
ap p ear ed before, there could be no Wonder why the 
Mountains should leap and the Sea retire; therefore that 
this Convulsion of Nature may be brought in with due 
Surprise, his Name is not mentioned tiU afterward, and 
then with a very agreeable Turn of Thought God is 
introduced at once in all his^ Majesty* This is what I 
have attempted to imitate in a Translation without 
Paraphrase, and to preserve what I could of the Spirit 
of the sacred Author* 

If the following Essay be not too incorrigible, bestow 
upon it a few Brightenings from your Genius, that I may 
learn how to write better, or to write no more* 
Your daily Admirer^ 

and bumble Servant^ LcJ 

PSALM 
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TuiJ2V, PSALM CXIV. 



Aufftsstl9# 



L 

When Israel, freed from Pharaoh's Hasui, 
Left the proud Tyrant and his Land, 
The Tribes with chearful Homage own 
Their King, and Judah was his Throne, 

VL 

Across the Deep their Journey lay. 
The Deep divides to make them wayi 
The Streams of Jordan saw, and fled 
With backward Current to their Head. 

nL 

The Mountains shook Uke frighted Sheep, 
Like Lambs the little Hillocks leapi 
Not Sinai on her Base could stand, 
Conscious of Sovereign Power at band. 

IV, 

What Power could make the Deep divide / 
Make Jordan backward roll his Tide J 
Why did ye leap^ ye little Hills t 
And whence the Fright that Sinai feels ? 

Let every Mountain, every Flood 
Retire, and know th' approaching God, 
The King o/ Israeli See him here\ 
Tremble thou Earth, adore and fear, 

VL 

He thunders, and all Nature mourns f 
The Rock to standing Pools he turns i 
Flints spring with Fountains at his Word, 
And Fires and Seas confess their Lord, 

'Mr. 
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'Afo &ECrATOR. No,46L 

There are those who take the Advantage of your Augu8tT9, 
putting an Hali>peni^ Value upon your seU above the 1712. 
rest d[ our daily writers, to defame you in publick 
Conversation, and strive to make you unpopular upon 
the Account of the said Hal£^enny« But if I were you, 
I would insist upon that smaU Acknowledgment for die 
superior Merit of yours, as being a Work of Invention^ 
Give me Leave therefore to do you Justice, and say in 
your Behalf what you cannot your scU, which is, That 

?our Writings have made Learning a more necessary- 
art of ffood Breeding than it was before you appeared i 
That Modesty is become fashionable, and Impudence 
stands in need of some Wit, since you have put them 
both in their proper Lights^ Profaneness, lewdness, 
and Debauchery are not now Qualifications, and a Man 
may be a verv fine Gentleman, tho' he is neither a Keeper 
nor an Infidel 

I would have yon tell the Town the Story of the Sibyb, 
if they deny giving you Two/pence* Let them know, 
that those sacred Papers were valued at the same Rate 
after two Thirds of diem were destroyed, as when there 
was the whole Set There are so many of us who will 
ffive you your own Price, that you may acquaint your 
Non^nformist Readers, That they shall not have it, 
except they come in within such a Day, under Threes 
pence* I don't know but you might bnngin the Date 
Obolum BelUsatio with a good Grace. The Witlings 
come in Clusters to two or three Cofiee^^houses which 
have IdPt you oiS^ and I hope you will make us, who fine 
to your Wit, merry with dieir Characters who stand out 
agsunstit 

/ am your most bumble Servant 

P, S, I have lately got the ingenious Authors of Blacking 
for Shooes, Powder tor colouring the Hair, Pomatum for 
the Hands, Cosmetick for the race, to be your constant 
Customers } so that your Advertisements will as much 
adorn the outward Man, as your Paper does the inward/ 

T 

Wednesday 
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No. 462. Na 462. 

Wedne*' [STEELE] Vedoesday, Augort m 

August Nil ego coatuleriiD fucuodo sanus arnica— Hor* 

' ' IJEOPLE arc not aware of the very great Force 
X which Pleasantry in Company has upon all those 
with whom a Man of that Talent converses* His Faults 
are generally over<^looked by all his Acquaintance, and a 
certam Carelessness that constantly attends all his Actions, 
carries him on with greater Success, than Diligence and 
Assiduity does others who have no Share of this Endow*' 
ment Dacmtbtss breaks his Word upon all Occasions 
both trivial and important^ and when he is sufficiently 
railed at for that abominable Quality, they who talk of 
him end with. After all be is a very pleasant Fellow* 
Dadntbus is an ill/natured Husband, and yet the very 
Women end their Freedom of Discourse upon this 
Subject, But after all be is very pleasant Company* 
Dadntbus is neither in point of Honour, Civility, good 
Breeding, or good Nature unexceptionable, ^Ddyet i3l is 
answer'd. For be is a very pleasant Fellow* when this 
Quality is conspicuous in a Man who has, to accompany 
it, manly and virtuous Sentiments, there cannot certainly 
be any thing which can give so pleasing Gratification as 
the Caiety of such a Person^ but when it is alone, and 
serves only to gild a Crowd of ill Qualities, there is no 
Man so much to be avoided as your pleasant Fellow. A 
very pleasant Fellow shall turn your good Name to a 
J^ make your Character contemptibte, debauch your 
wife or Daufi^ter, and yet be received by the rest of the 
World with Welcome where^ver he appears* It is very 
ordinary with those of this Character to be attentive only 
to their own Satisfactions, and have very little Bowels for 
the Concerns or Sorrows of other Men; nay, they are 
capable of purchasing their own Pleasures at tne Ezpepce 
of giving Pain to others* But they who do not consider 
this Sort of Men thus carefully, are irresistibly exposed to 
his Insinuations* The Author of the following Letter 
carries the Matter so high, as to intimate that the Liberties 
of England have been at the Mercy of a Prince merely as 
he was of this pleasant Character* 

*Mr* 
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' Mr, SpBCTATORf No- 462* 

There is no one Passion which all Mankind so naturally day« 
give into as Pride, nor any other Passion which appears ^^4 
m such different Disguises I It is to be found in all Habits ^^' ^^^^' 
and all Complections# Is it not a Question, Whether it 
does more Harm or Good in the World t And if there 
be not such a Thing as what we may call a virtuous 
and laudable Pride? 

It is this Passion alone, when misapplyed, that lays us 
so open to Flatterers; and he who can agreeably con/ 
descrad to sooth our Humour or Temper, finds always 
an open Avenue to our Soul; especially if the Flatterer 
happen to be our Superior* 

One might give many Instances of this in a late English 
Monarch, under the Title of The Gayeties ot Kmg 
Charles IL This Prince was by Nature eztreamly 
familiar, of very easie Access, and much delighted to 
see and be seen; and this happy Temper, which in 
the highest De^ee ^tified his People's Vanity, did him 
more Service with ms loving Subjects than all his other 
Virtues, tho' it must be comessed he had many* He 
delighted, tho' a miglity King, to give and take a J[est, 
as mey sa^; and a Prince of this fortunate Disposition, 
who were mclined to make an ill Use of his Power, may 
have any thing of his People, be it never so much to 
their Prejudice* But this good King made generally a 
very innocent Use, as to me Publick, of this ensnaring 
Temper; for, 'tis well known, he pursued Pleasure more 
than Ambitioni He seemed to glory in being the first 
Man at Cock/matches, Horse^'races, balls, and rlays; he 
appeared highly delighted on those Occasions, and never 
failed to warm and gladden the Heart of every Spectator* 
He more than once dined with his good Citizens of 
London on their Lord/Mayor's Day, and did so the 
Year that Sir Robert Vmer was N^yor* Sir Robert 
was a very Loyal Man, and if you will allow the Ez/ 
pression, very fond of his Sovereign; but what with 
the Joy he felt at Heart for the Honour done him by 
his Prince, and thro' the Warmth he was in with con/ 
tinual toasting H|jtilnrfn the Royal Family, his Lordship 
VI. Q grew 
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Ma 462* fivew a littk food oi his Majetty, and entered Into a 

yedoes^ Pamiliaritv not altogether so graceful in so publick a 

jf^l]* Place* The King understood very well how to extricate { 

2^^^^ himself on all iSids of Difficulties, and wiib. an Hint to 

the Connany to aroid Ceremonyf stole oB^ and made 

towards his Coach« which stood ready for him in GuiU' 

ball Yardi But the Mayor liked his Company sa well, 

and was grown so intimate, that he pursued him hastily, 

and catching him fast by the Hand, cried out with a 

Tehement Oath and Accent, 5j£r, you shall stay and tak 

f other Bottle, The airy Monardi looked kindly at hmi 

over his Shoulder, and with a Smile and graceful Air, 

(for I saw him at the Time, and do now) r^eated tUs 

Line ^ the old Songi 

He thafs drunk is as great as a King^ 

and immediately returned back and con^lied with Us 
Landlord 

I gire you this Story, Hit* Sfbctatok, because, as I said, I 
saw the rassage i and I assure you it's Tery true, and yet 
no common onei and when I tell you the Sequel, you 
will say I have yet a better Reason for't This yery 
Mayor afterwards erected the Statue of his merry 
Monarch in Stocks^Mariet, and did the Qown many 
and great Services^ and it was owing to this Humour 
of the King, that his Family had so great a Fortune 
shut up in the Bxcheqiier of their i^^sant Sovereiga 
The many good/natured Condescensions of this Prince 
are vulgarly knowni and it is excellently said of him 
by a great Hand which vnit his Character, That he was 
not a King a Quarter of an Hour together in his whole 
Reign, He would receive visits even from Fools and half 
Madmen, and at Times I have met with Feo^e who have 
box'd, fought at Back^sword, and taken Foison before King 
Charles fi* In a Word, he was so pleasant a Man, that 
no one could be sorrow&il under his Government This 
made him capable of baffling, with the greatest Ease 
imaginable, all Suggestions of Jealousie, and the Feof^ 
could not entertainNotions of any this^ terrible in hmi, 
whom they saw every way agreeable^ Inis Scrap of the 
familiar Fart of that Frince's History I thought fit to send 

you 
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yoUf in compliance to the Request you lately made to your No. 462# 
Corfe8pondent& Wedocs^' 

/ am, Sir, JjjL^ 

T Your most Htsmble Servant: 207l712* 

No. 463. 

[ADDISOR] ThuMdayi August 2L 

Omnia quae atnau vohuntur vota diumo, 

Pectore soplto rtddit amka quies, 
Venator dehssa toro cum membra reponitf 

Mens tamen ad sihras d sua lustra redit 
Judkibus UteSf aurigae somnia currus, 

Vanaque noctumis meta cavetur equis* 00* 
Me quoque Musarum studium sub node sUenti 

Artibus assuetis soWeitare «oiSe6— Gaud 

I WAS lately entertaining myself with comparing 
Homo's BallancCf in ^mich Jupiter is represented 
as weighing the Fates of Hector and AcbilleSf with a 
PasuBage of Virgil, wherein that Deity is introduced as 
weighing the Fates of Tumus and /Enea80 I then 
considereo, how the same way of thinking prevailed in 
the Eastern Farts of the WorH as in those noble Passages 
of Scripture, wherein we are toH that the great King 
of Babylon, the Day before his Death, had be^ w^;hed 
in the Ballance, and been found wanting;. In other Fbces 
of the Holy Writings, the Almighty is described as weighs 
wg the Mountains in Scales, making the weight for the 
WtDiis, knowing the Ballancings of the Clouds, and, in 
others, as weighing the Actions of Men, and, laying their 
Calamities togeth^ in a Ballance. Milton, as 1 have 
observed in a former Paper, had an Eye to several of 
these foregoing Instances, in that beauti&il Description 
wherein he represents the Arch/An^el and the Evil 
Spirit as adA'essing themselves for the Combat, but parted 
by the Ballance which appeared in the Heavens and 
weighed the Consequences of such a BatteL 

Tb' Eternal to prevent such horrid £ray, 
Hung iorth in Hear*n his golden Scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion Sign, 
Wherein all things created Srst he weighed, 
The pendulous round Earth with ballanc'd Air 
In countefpoise, now ponders all events. 

Battles 
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Na 463# Batiks and Reatms / in these he put two weights, 

Thundayf ^^ sequel each of parting and o{ Bghti 

August 21f ^^ latter quid: up ffewt and Idclrt me beam / 

i7U0 Which Gabriel spying^ titus bespake the Fiend, 

Satan / know thy Strength^ and thou know'st minet 
Neither our own, but gir'ni wliat fohy then 
To boast what Arms can do, since thine no more 
Than Heaw'n permits, nor mine, tlto* doubled now 
To trample thee as mire i For proof look up, 
And read thy Lot in yon coslestial Sign, 
Where thou art weighed and shown how light, how weak, 
If thou resist* The Fiend looked up, and Imew 
His mounted Scale aloft f nor more/ but fled 
Murm'ring, and with him fled the Shades of Night 

These several amusiog Thoughts having taken Posses'^ 
sion of my Mind some time before I went to sleep, and 
mingling themselves with my ordinary Ideas, raised 
in my Imagination a very odd kind of Vision^ I was, 
methought, replaced in my Study, and seated in my 
Elbow Chair, where I had indulged the foregoing Speoda^^ 
tions, with my Lamp burning by me, as usual Whilst 
I was here meditating on sev^al Subjects of Morality, and 
considering the Nature of many Virtues and Vices, as 
Materials for those Discourses with which I daily en/ 
tertain the Publick} I saw, methought, a Pair of Golden 
Scales hanging by a Chain of the same Metal over the 
Table that stc^ before me; when on a sudden, there 
were great Heaps of Weights thrown down on each side 
of them. I found, upon examining these Weights, they 
shewed the Value of every thing that is in Esteem among 
Men. I made an Essay of them, by putting the Weight 
of Wisdom in one Scale, and that of Riches in another, 
upon which the latter, to shew its comparative Lightness, 
immediately flew up and kickt the Beam$ 

But, before I proceed, I must inform my Reader, that 
these Weights did not exert their Natural Gravity, 'till 
^ey were laid in the Golden Ballance, insomuch that 
I could not guess which was Ikrht or heavy, whilst I held 
them in my Hand This I found by several Instances, 
for upon my laying a Weight in one of the Scales, which 
was [ascribed by the Word Eternity ; tho' I threw in that 
of Time, Prosperity, Afiliction, Wealth, Poverty, Interest, 

Success 
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Success, with many other Weights, which in my Hand Na 463. 
seemed very ponderous, they were not able to stir the Thti«d^i 
opposite Ballance, nor could they have prevailed, iho* l^f^^^^ 
assisted with the Weight of the Sun, the Stars, and the 
Earth* 

Upon emptying the Scales, I laid several Titles and 
Honours, with Pomps, Triumphs, and many Weights of 
the like Nature, in one of them, and seeing a little glifter^' 
ing Weight lie by me, I threw it accidentally into the other 
S^e, when, to my great Surprize, it proved so exact a 
Gnmterpoise, that it kept the Ballance in an EquilibriunL 
This little glittering Weight was inscribed upon the Edges 
of it with me Word Vanity, I found there were sevmd 
other Weights which were equally Heavy, and exact 
Counterpoises to one another $ a few of them I tried, as 
Avarice and Poverty, Riches and Content, with some 
others* 

There were likewise several Weights that were of the 
same Figure, and seemed to Correspond with each other, 
but were entirely different when thrown into the Scales ; 
as Reli^on and Hypocrisie, Pedantry and Learning, Wit 
and Vivacity, Superstition and Devotion, Gravity and 
Wisdom, with many others* 

^ I observed one narticular Weight lettered on both 
sides, and upon applying my self to the Reading of it, I 
found on one side, writt en, In the Dialect of Men, and 
underneath it CALAMITIES f on the other side was 
written. In the Language ot the Godst and underneath 
BLESSINGS. I found me intrinsick Value of this Weight 
to be much greater than I imagined, for it over<jpowmd 
Health, Wealth, Good Fortune, and many other w eights, 
which were much more ponderous in my Hand than the 
other* 

There is a Saying among the Scotcb^ that an Ounce of 
Mother^'Wit is worth a Found of Clergy } I was sensible of 
the Truth of this Saying, when I saw the difference be/ 
tween the Weight of Natural Parts, and that of Learning* 
The Observation which I made upon these two Weights 
opened to me a new Field of Discoveries, for notwith/ 
standing the weight of Natural Parts was much heavier 
tfafui that of Learning, I observed that it weighed an 

nundred 
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Na463. hundred times heavier than it did before, when I put 
Tbundxv, Learning into the same Scale with it I made the same 
^^^^ Observation upon Faith and Morality ; for notwithstancU 
in^ the latter outweighed the former separatdv, it te^ 
ceived a thousand times more additional weight ttotn its 
Conjunction with the former, than what it h»l by it self* 
This odd Phcenomenon shewed it self in other Particulars, 
as in Wit and Ju^;ment, Philosophy and Religion, Justice 
and Humanity, "Ltal and Charity, Depth of Sense and 
Percmicuity of Stile, with innumerable other Particulars 
too long to be mentioned in this Paper* 

As a Dream seldom f aik of dashing Seriousness with 
Impertinence, Mirth with Gravity, methought I made 
several other Experiments of a more ludicrous Nature^ 
by one of which I found that an English Octavo was 
very often heavier than a French Folio; and by another, 
that an old G!feeJr or Latin Author weighed down a 
whole Library of Modems* Seeing one of my Spectators 
lying by me, I laid it into one of the Scales and flung 
a two/penny Piece into the other* The Reader will not 
enquire into the Event, if he remembers the first Tryal 
wmch I have recorded in this Paper* I afterwards threw 
both the Sexes into the Ballance) but as it is not for 
my Interest to disoblige either of them, I shall desire to 
be excused from tellmg the Result of this Experiment 
Having an Opportunity of this Nature in my Hands, 
I could not forbear throwing into one Scale me Prin^^ 
ciples of a Tory, and into the other those of a Whigi 
but as I have all along declared this to be a Neut^ 
Paper, I shall likewise desire to be silent under this 
H^ also, tho' upon examining one of ihe \t^eights, I 
saw the Word TEKEL Engraven on it in Cs^tal Letters* 
I made many other ^Eperiments, and tho' I have 
not room for them all in mis Day's Speculation, I may 
perhaps reserve them for another* I shall only add, 
that upon my awaking I was sorry to find my Golden 
Scales vanished, but resolved for the future to learn 
this Lesson ftom them, not to despise or value any 
Things for their Appearances, but to regulate my Esteem 
and Passions towards them according to their real and 
intrinsick Value* C 

Friday 
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[ADDBONJ Friday, August 22. ^^^ 



22,1712. 



Aufeam quisquis medioeritatem 
DiJigit, tutus caret obsokti 
SotdibuB tectit caret inridenda 
Sobrius aula, — ^Hor. 

I AM wonderfully pleased when I meet with any 
Passage in an old Greek or Latin Author, that is 
not blown upon, and which I have never met with in 
a Quotation- Of this kind is a Beautiful Saying in 
Tbeognis, Vice is covered bv Wealth, and Virttse by 
Poverty i or to give it in the Verbal Translation, Among 
Men there are some who have their Vices conceal^ 
by Wealth, and others who have their Virtues con^ 
cealed by Poverty, Every Man's Observation will supply 
him with Instances of Rich Men, who have several Faults 
and Defects that are overlooked, if not entirely hidden, 
by means of their Riches } and, I think, we cannot find 
a more Natural Description of a Poor Man, whose Merits 
are lost in his Poverty, than that in the Words of the 
Wise Man« There was a little Gty, and few Men 
within itf and there came a great King against it, and 
besieged it, and built great Bulwarks against itf Now 
there was found in it a poor Wise Man, and he, by 
his Wisdom, delivered the Cityj yet no Man remem/ 
bred that same poor Man, Then said I, Wisdom is 
better than Strength / nevertheless, the poor Man's 
Wisdom is despised, and his Words are not heard. 

The middle Condition seems to be die most advan/ 
tageously situated for the gaining of 'Wisdom* Poverty 
turns our Thoughts too much upon the supplying of our 
Wants, and RidEes upon enjoying our Supmiuities; and 
as Cbw/ey has said in another Case, It is hard for a Man 
to keep a steady Eye upon Truth, who is always in a 
Battel or a Triumph, 

U we regard Poverty and Wealth, as they are apt to 
produce Virtues or Vices in the Mind of Man, one may 
observe that there is a Set of each of these growing out 
of Poverty, quite different from that which rises out of 

Wealth 
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WtdiatL Humility and Patience, Industty and Temper^" 
ance, are yeiy often the good Qualities of a poor Man# 
Humanity and Good^nature, Magnanimity, and a Sense 
of Honour, are as often the Qualifications of the Rich« 
On the contrary, Poverty is apt to betray a Man into 
Envy, Riches into Arrogance; Pover^^ is too often aU 
tended wi& Fraud, vicious Compliance, Repining, Murmur 
and Discontent Riches expose a Man to rride and 
Luxury, a foolish Elation of Heart, and too great a 
Fondness for the present World In short, the middle 
Coition is most digible to the Man who would in^xrove 
himself in Virtue; as I have before shown, it is the most 
advantageous for die gaining of Knowledge* It was upon 
this Consideration tluit Agar founded his Pt^er, which 
for the Wisdom of it is recorded in Holy Writ Two 
things have I required of Aee, deny me them not before 
I dye. Remove far from me Vanity and Lies / give me 
neither Poverty, nor Riches i feed me with Food con^ 
venient for me. Lest I be full and deny thee^ and say, 
who is the Lord 7 or lest I be poor and steal, and take 
the name of my God in vain, 

I shall fill the remainmg Part of my Paper with a 
very pretty Allegory, which is wrought into a Hay by 
Aristophanes the Greek Comedian* it seems originally 
designed as a Satyr upon the Rich, though, in some Parts 
of it, 'tis like the foregoing Discourse, a Kind of Com/ 
parison between Wealm and Poverty* 

ChremyluSf who was an old and a Good Man, and 
wit^ exceeding Poor, being desirous to leave some 
Riches to his S^ consults me Oracle of Apollo upon 
the Subject The Oracle bids him follow the first Man 
he should see upon his going out of the Temple* The 
Person he chanced to see was to Appearance an old sordid 
blind Man, but upon his following him from Place to 
Place, he at last found by his own Confession, that he 
was Plutus the God of Riches, and that he was just 
come out of the House of a Miser* Plutus further told 
him, that when he was a Boy he used to declare, that 
as soon as he came to Age he would distribute 
"health to none but virtuous and just Men ; upon which 
Jupiter ^ considering the pernicious Consequences of such 
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a Resolutiofif took his Siglit away from him, and left Na 464. 

him to strole about the World in the Blind Condition ^^y* 

wherein Cbremylus beheld him. With much ado^"^^^ 

Cbremylus prevailed upon him to go to his House, ' 

where he met an old Woman in a tattered Raiment, 

who had been his Guest for many Years, and whose 

Name was Poverty, The old Woman re&ssing to turn 

out so easily as he would have her, he threatned to 

banish her not only from his own House, but out of all 

Greecei if she made any more Words upon the Matter* 

Poverty on this Occasion pleads her Cause yery notably, 

and represents to her old Landlord, that should she be 

driven out of the Country, all their Trades, Arts and 

Sciences would be driven out with her ; and that if every 

one was Rich, they would never be supplied with those 

Pomps, Ornaments and Conveniencies of Life which 

made Riches desirable* She likewise represented to him 

the several Advantages which she bestowed upon her 

Votaries, in Regard to their Shape, their Heiuth, and 

their Activity, by preserving them from Gouts, Dropsies, 

Unwieldiness, and Intemperance. But whatever she hsd 

to say for her sel( she was at last forced to Troop oft 

Cbremylus immediately considered how he might restore 

Plutus to his Si^t ; and in order to it conveyed him to 

the Temple of csculapiuSf who was famous for Cures 

and Miracles of this Nature. By this means the Deity 

recovered his Eyes, and begun to make a right use of 

them, by enrichmg every one that was distinguished by 

Piety towards the Gods, and Justice towards Men i and 

at me same time by^ ^^^^^^^ away his Gifts from the 

Impious and Undeserving. This produces several merry 

Inodents, 'till in the h^ Act Mercury descends with 

great Complaints from the Gods, that since the Good 

Men were grown Rich they had received no Sacrifices, 

which is confirmed by a Priest of Juoiter, who enters 

with a Remonstrance, that since this late Innovation 

he was reduced to a Starving Condition, and could not 

live upon his Office. Qiremylus, who in the beginning 

of the Play was Religious in his Poverty, condudes it 

with a Proposal which was relished by all the Good 

Men who were now grown Rich as well as himself, 

that 
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No.464. that thejr should carry Plutus in a Solemn Procemon 

^^T* to the Templef and Install him in the place of Jupiter, 

22^1^ This Allegory instructed the Athenians in two Points; 

' first, as it vindicated the Conduct of Providence in its 

ordinarv Distributions of Wealth; and in the next ^aoe, 

as it showed the great Tendency of Riches to corrupt 

the Morals of those who possessed them. C 

Na 465. 

[ADDISONJ Saturday, August 23. 

Oua rathne queas traducere Icniter aerumt 
Ne te semper inopa agitet vexetque cupido, 
Ne payor a rerum medioeriter uiiUum apes* — ^Hor« 

HAVING endeavoured in my last Saturdays Paper 
to shew the great Excellency of Faith, I shall here 
consider what are £e proper Means of strengthning and 
confirming it in the Mind of Man. Those who delight 
in reading Books of controversie, which are written on 
both sides of the Question in Points of Faith, do very 
seldom arrive at a fixed and setded Habit of it They 
are one Day entirely convinced of its important Truths, 
and the next meet with something that shakes and 
disturbs them. The Doubt wluch was laid revives again, 
and shews it self in new Difficulties, and that genmdly 
for this Reason, because the Mind which is perpefoially tost 
in Controversies and Disputes, is apt to forget the Reasons 
which had once set it at rest, and to be disquieted with 
any former Perplexity, when it appears in a new Shape, 
or is started by a different Hand. As nothing is more 
laudable than an Enquiry after Truth, so nothis^ is more 
irrational than to pass away our whole Lives, without 
determining our selves one way or other in those Points 
which are of the last Importance to us. There are indeed 
many things from which we may witlvhold our Assent; 
but ta CaMs by which we are to regulate our Lives, it is 
the greatest Absurdity to be wavering and unsettled, witlv 
out closing with that Side which appears tfxe most safe and 
the most probable. The fii^ Rule therefn^e which I shall 
lay down is this, that when by Reading or Discourse we 
find ourselves thoroughly convinced ot the Truth of any 
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AttkLti and of the Reasonableness of our Belief in it, we Na 465. 
should never after suffer ourselyes to call it into question^ ^turday, 
Wt may perhaps forget the Arguments which occasioned 23^12 
our C^iviction, but we ought to remember the Strength ' 
they had with us, and therefore still to retain the C^ 
▼iction which they once produced This is no more than 
what we do in every common Art or Science, nor is it 
possible to act otherwise, considering the Weakness and 
Limitation of our intellectual Faculties* It was thus, that 
Latkneti one of the glorious Army of Martyrs who in/ 
troduced the Reformation in England^ behaved himself in 
that great Conference which was managed between the 
most learned among the Protestants and Papists in the 
Reign of Ou(»en Mary, This venerable old Man knowing 
how his Abilities were impaired by Age, and that it was 
impossible for him to recollect all those Reasons which 
had directed him in the Choice of his Religion, left his 
Companions who were in the full Possession of their 
Parts and Learning;, to baffle and confound their An/ 
tagonists by the Force of Reason* As for himseff he 
o^y rraeated to his Adversaries the Articles in which 
he firmly believed, and in the Profession of which he was 
determined to die* It is in this manner that the Mathe/ 
matician proceeds upon Pr^)ositions which he has once 
demonstrated, and mough the Demonstration may have 
slipt out of his Memory , he builds i^on the Truth, because 
he knows it was demonstrated* This Rule is absolutely 
necessary for weaker Minds, and in some measure for 
Men of the greatest Abilities } but to these last I would 
propose, in tne second place, that they should lay up in 
their Memories, and always keep by them in a readiness, 
those Arguments which appear to them of the greatest 
Strei^gth, and which cannot be got over by all the Doubts 
and Cavils of Infidelity* 

But, in the third place, there is nothing which 
strengthens Faith more than Morality* Faith andMorality 
natui^y produce each other* A Man is quickly con/ 
vinced of Uie Truth of Religion, who finds it is not against 
his Interest that it should be true* The Pleasure he re/ 
ceives at present, and the Hsmpiness which he promises 
himself fram it hereafter, will both dispose him very 

powerfully 
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Na 465. powerfully to gire Qedit to it, according to the ordinary 

Saturday, Observation tMt we are easie to believe what we wkL 

2Z^^ It is yery certain, that a Man of sound Reason cannot 

' ' forbear closing with Religion upon an impartial Ezanmuk 

tion of it; but at the same time it is certain, that Faith is 

kept aliye in us, and gathers Strength from Practice more 

than from Speculation* 

There is sml another Method which is more Persuasive 
than any of the former, and that is an habitual Adoration 
of the &ipreme Being, as well in constant Acts of Mental 
Worships as in outward Forms* The Devout Man does 
not only believe but feels there is a Deity# He has actual 
Sensations of him; his Experience concurs with his 
Reason; he sees him more and more in all his Inter/ 
courses wiih him, and even in this Life almost loses his 
Faith in Conviction* 

The last Method which I shall mention for the giving 
Life to a Man's Faith, is frequent Retirement frcuii the 
World, accompanied with religious Meditation* When 
a Man thinks of any thing in me Darkness of the Ni^ht, 
whatever deep Impressions it may make in his Mmd, 
they are apt to vamsh as soon as the Day breaks about 
him* The Light and Noise of the Day, which are per/ 
petually sollidting his Senses, and calling off his Attention, 
wear out of his Mind the Thoughts that inminted them/ 
selves in it, with so much Strength, during the Silence and 
Darkness of the Night A Man finds the same difference 
as to himseff in a Qrowd and in a Solitude; the Mind 
is stunned and dazzled amidst that yariety of Objects 
which press upon her in a great City* She cannot apply 
her self to the Consideration of those things which are 
of the utmost Concern to her. The Cares or Pleasures 
of the World strike in with every Thought, and a Multi/ 
tude of vicious Examples give a kmd of Justification to our 
Folly* In our Retirements every thing disposes us to be 
serious* In Courts and Cities we are entertained with 
the Works of Men, in the Country with those of God* 
One is the Province of Art, the other of Nature* Faith 
and Devotion naturally grow in the Mind of every 
reasonable Man, who sees the Impressions of Divine 
Power and Wisdom in every Object on which he casts 

his 
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his Eye* The Supream Being has made the best Argux Na 465* 
ments for his own Existencef in the Formation of the Saturday, 
Heavens and the Earth, and these are Arguments which 23^^^. 
a Man of Sense cannot forbear attending to, who is out ' 
of the Noise and Hurry of human Affairs. Aristotle 
says, that should a Man hre under Ground, and there con/ 
Terse with Works of Art and Mechanism, and should 
afterwards be brought up into the open Day, and see the 
several Glories of vie Heav'n and Earth, he would im/ 
mediately pronounce them the Works of such a Being as 
we define God to be. The Psalmist has very beautiful 
Strokes of Poetry to this purpose, in that exalted Strain; 
TTie Heavens declare the Glory of Godi And the 
Firmament sbewetb bis bandy Work One Day telletb 
anotberf And one Nigbt certiUetb anotber* Tbere is 
neitber Speecb nor Language $ But tbeir Voices are 
beard among tbem$ Tbeir Sound is gone out into all 
Lands 1 And tbeir Words into tbe Ends of tbe World. 
As such a bold and sublime Manner of Thinking fumkhes 
very noble Matter for an Ode, the Reader may see it 
wrought into the following one. 



Tbe Spacious Firmament on bigb^ 

Witb all tbe blue Etberial Sky, 

And spangled Heav'nst a Sbining Frame, 

Tbeir great Original proclaim / 

Tb^ unwearied Sun, from Day to Day 

Does bis Creator's Power display, 

And publisbes to every Land 

Tbe Work of an Alm^bty Hand, 

E 

Soon as tbe Evening Sbades prevail, 
Tbe Moon takes up tbe wondrous Tale, 
And nigbtly to tbe listning Eartb 
Xtpeats tbe Story of ber oirtbi 
Whilst aU tbe Stars tbat round ber bum. 
And all tbe Planets in tbeir turn. 
Confirm tbe Tidie^s as tbey rowl, 
And spread tbe Trutb from Pole to Pole* 



w* 
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August What though^ in solemn Silence, all 

23,1712. Move round the dark terrestrial Ballt 

What tbo^ nor real Voice nor Sound 
Amid their radiant Orbs he tound? 
In Reason's Ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious Voice, 
For ever singing, as they shine, 
' The Hand that made us is Divine! C 

Na 466. 

[STEELE] Monday, August 25. 

Vera inccBBU patuit dea» — ^Vifg. 

^HEN /Eneas, the Hero of Vh^gil, is lost in the 
Woodf and a perfect StrafU[ef in the Place on whidh 
he is landedf he is accosted by a Lady in an Habit for Ae 
Chace. She enquires of hinif Whether he has seen pass 
by that Way any young Woman dressed as she was? 
whether she were following the Sport in the Wood, or 
any other way enwloyed, according to the Custom cf 
Huntresses? The Hero answers with the Respect due to 
the beautiful Appearance she made \ tells her, He saw no 
such Person as she enquired for; but .intimates that he 
knows her to be of the Deities, and desires she would con^ 
duct a Stranger. Her Form from her &tsX Appearance 
manifested she was more than Mortal; but tho' she was 
certainly a Goddess, the Poet does not make her known to 
be the Goddess of Beauty till she mored i All the Charms 
of an ai^eeable Person are then in their h^hest Ezertion, 
every Limb anA Feature appears with its reraective Grace* 
It is from this Observation, that I cannot help being so 
passionate an Admirer as I am of good Dancing. As 
all Art is an Imitation of Nature, this is an Imitation of 
Nature in its highest Excellence, and at a Time when she 
is most agreeabfe. The Business of Dancing is to di^lay 
Beauty,and for that Reason all Distortions aiM Mimi^^ries, 
as such, are what raise Aversion instead of Pleasure! But 
Thinfi[S that are in themselves excellent, are ever attended 
with hnposture and folse Imitation* Thus, as in Poetry 

there 
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there are laborious Fools who write Anagrams andNa466« 
AcrostickSf there are Pretenders in Dancing, who think ¥^^^^' 
merely to do what others cannot, is to excel ^^^^25^2* 
Creatures should be rewarded like him who had acquired ' 
a Knack of throwing a Grain of Com through the Eye of 
a Needle, with a Buwel to keep his Hand in Use* The 
Dancers on our Stages are yery faulty in this Kiuid; and 
what they mean by writhing themselres into such 
Postures, as it would be a Pain for any of the Spectators 
to stand in, and yet hope to please those Spectators, is 
unintelligible* Mt0 Pnnce has a Genius, if he were 
encouraged, would prompt him to better Thiii^ In all 
the Dances he invents, you see he keeps cbse to the 
Characters he represents* He does not hope to please by 
making his Performers moye in a Maimer in which no 
one el^ ever did, but by Motions proper to the Characters 
he represents* He gives to Clowns and Lubbards dumsie 
Graces, that is, he makes them practise what they would 
think Graces! And I have seen Dances of his, which 
might ^dve Hints that would be useful to a Comick Writer* 
These Performances have pleas'd the Taste of such as 
have not Reflection enough to know their Excellence, 
because they are in Nature; and the distorted Motions of 
others have offended those, who could not form Reasons 
to themselves for their Displeasure, from their being a 
Contradiction to Nature* 

When one considers the inexpressible Advantage there 
is in arriving at some Excellence in this Art, it is 
monstrous to behold it so much neglected* The following 
Letter has in it something very natural on this Subject 

' Mr* Spectator, 

I am a Widower with but one Daughter; she was by 
Nature much endined to be a Romp» and I had no Way 
of Educating her, but commanding a young Woman, 
whom I entertained to take Care of her, to be very 
watch^ in her Care and Attendance about her* I am 
a Man of Business, and obliged to be much abroad* The 
Neighbours have told me, that in my Absence our Maid 
has let in the spruce Servants in the Neighbourhood to 
Junketings, while my Girl played and romped even in 

the 
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No. 466. the Street To tell you the plain Truth, I catched heir 
A^^' ^^^' ^^ eleven Years oH at Chuck/Farthing among the 
25^^[^^ Boy& This iput me upon new Thoughts ab^t my uhild, 
' ' and I detennined to place her at a Boardine^'Schoolf and 
at the same time gare a very discreet youngGentlewoman 
her Maintenance at the same Place and Kate, to be her 
Companion. I took little Notice of my Girl from Time 
to Time, but saw her now and then in good Health, out 
of Harm's way, and was satisfied. But by much Im/ 
portunity, I was lately prevailed with to go to one of 
their Balls. I cannot express to you the Anxiety my 
silly Heart was in, when I saw my Romp, now mteen, 
taken out i I never felt the Pangs of a Father upon me 
so stroi^ly in my whole Life before ; and I could not 
have suffered more, had my whole Fortune been at Stake. 
My Girl came on with the most becoming Modesty I 
had ever seen, and casting a respectful Eye, as if she 
feared me more than all the Audience, I gave a Nod, 
which, I think, gave her all the Spirit she assumed upon 
it, but she rose properly to that Dignity of Aspect My 
Romj), now the most grace&sl Person of her Sex, assumed 
a Majesty which commanded the highest Respect; and 
when she turned to me, and saw my Face in Rapture, 
she fell into the prettiest Smile, and I saw in all her 
Motion that she exulted in her Father's Satisfaction. You, 
Mr. Spectatos, will, better than I can tell you, imagine to 
your self all the different Beauties and Changes of Aspect 
in an accomplished young Womaai, setting forth all her 
Beauties with a Dengn to please no one so much as 
her Father. Mv Girl^ Lover can never know half the 
Satisfaction that I did in herthat Day« Icould not possibly 
have imagined, that so great Improvement could have 
been wrought by an Art that I always held in it self 
ridiculous and contemptible. There is, I am convinced, 
no Method like this, to give young Women a Sense of 
their own Value and Digaity} and I am sure there can 
be none so expeditious to communicate that Value to 
others. As for the flippant insipidly Gay, and wantonly 
Forward, whom you behold among Dancers, that Carriage 
is more to be attributed to the perverse Genius of the 
Performers, than imputed to die Art it sel£ For my 

Part 
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Part, my Child has danced her self into my Esteenif Na 466. 
and I haye as great an Honour for her as ever I had Monday, 
for her Mother, from whom she derived those latent 25^^ 
good Qualities which appeared in her Countenance, when ' ' 
she was^ dancings for my Girl, tho' I say it my self, 
shewed in one Quarter of an Hour the innate Principles 
of a modest Virgin, a tender Wife, a generous Friend, 
a kind Mother, and an indulgent Mistress# I'll strain 
hard but I will purchase for her an Husband suitable 
to her Merit I am your Convert in the Admiration 
of what I thought you jested when you recommended 1 
and if you please to be at my House on Thursday next, 
I make a Ball for my Daughter, and you shall see her 
Dance, or, if you will do 1^ that Honour, Dance with 
her« 

/ am. Sir, Your most humble Servant, 

PHIUPATER' 

I have some Time asp spoken of a Treatise written 
by Mr« Weaver on this Sub|ect, which is now, I under/ 
stand, ready to be published. This Work sets this Matter 
in a very plain and advantageous Light) and I am 
convinced from it, that if the Art was under proper 
Regulations, it wotdd be a mechanick way of implanting 
insensibly in Minds, not capable of receiving it so wefi 
by any other Rules, a Sense of good Breeding and Virtue. 

Were any one to see Manamne Dance, let him be ' 
never so sensual a Brute, I defie him to entertain any 
Thoujiits but of the highest Respect and Esteem towards 
her* I was shewed iSsX Week a Picture in a Lady's 
Closet, for which she had an hundred different Dreraes, 
that dbe could clap on round the Face, on purpose to 
demonstrate the force of Habits in the diversity of the 
same Countenance. Motion, and chsmge of Posture and 
Aspect, has an Effect no less surprising on the Person 
of Mariamne when she Dances. 

Cbloe is extreamly pretty, and as silly as she is pretty. 
This Ueot has a very good Ear, and a most agreeable 
Shapes but the Folly of the Thing is such, that it Smiles 
so impertinently, and affects to please so sillily, that while 
she I>ances you see the Sim^ton from Head to Foot 
VI. R For 
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Na 466. For you must know (as trivial as this Art is thought to be) 
Monday, noone crer was a good DanceTf that had not a goodUnder^^ 
^"^^^ standing* If this be a Truth, I shall leave the Reader to 
' judge fi^m that Maxim, what Esteem they ought to have 

for such Impertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, twirl, 
turn round, and jump over their Heads, and, in a word, 
play a thousand Ftaalks which many Animals can do 
better than » Man, instead of perfbrfmng to Perfection 
what the human Figure only is ci^dble of Ferferming# 
It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who set up for a 
mighty Lover, at least, of Virtue, should take so much 
Paifts to recommend what the soberer Fart of Mankind 
lodt iffion to be a Trifle } but, under Favour of the soberer 
Part of Mankind, I think they have not enough considered 
this Matter, and for that Reason only disesteem it I must 
also, in my own Justification say, that I attend to bring 
ia^ the Service of Honour and Virtue every Thing in 
Nature that can pretend to give elegant Delight It may 
possibly be proved, that Vice is in it self destructive of 
Pleasure, and Virtue in it self conducive to it U the 
Delights of a free Fortune were under proper Regulations, 
this Truth would not want much Argument to support 
itf but it would be obvious to every Man, that there 
is a strict Affinity between all Things that are truly 
laudable and beautiful, from the highest Sentiment of thie 
Soul, to the most indifferent Gesture of the Body* T 

Na 467. 

Tuesday, August 26# 

Quodeunque mettt poterunt audere Ounoenact 

Sea Hbi pat poteruntt setM, qtsod apes abmtHt uhra, 
Sha minuat ceriequa canant ainua, omne rowamua 
Hoe tibi nee tanto eareat mM nowiae cbartat 

— TibuU. ad Messalam. 

^nrMiE Love of Praise is a Passion deeply fixed in the 
X Mind of every extraordinary Person, and those 
who are most affected with it, seem most to partake of 
that Particle of the Divinity which distinguishes Maoikiiid 
frwoi the inferior Creation* The St^Mesmd Being it self 
is most pleased with Praise and Thanksgivings the other 
Part of our Duty is but an Acknowledgment ol our Faults, 

whilst 
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whilst this is the immediate Adoration of his Perfectiofi& No. 467. 

Twas an excellent Observation, That we then only Tuesdays 

despise Commendation when we cease to deserve it f and 26^^ 

we have still extant two Orations of TuUy and PUny^ 

raoken to the greatest and best Princes of all the Roman 

EiiH)erorSf who, no doubt, heard with the greatest Satis/ 

faction, what even the most disinterested Persons, and 

at so laj^ a Distance of Time, cannot read without 

Admiration^ Cstsar thought his Life consisted in the 

Breath of Praise, when he profess'd he had lived long 

enough for himself when he had for his Glory; others 

have sacrificed themselves for a Name which was not 

to begin ^ they were dead, giving away themselves to 

purchase a Sound which was not to commence till they 

were out of hearing! But by Merit and superior Excel" 

lencies not only to gain, but, whilst living, to enjoy a 

attdX and universal Reputation, is the last Degree of 

Happiness which we can hope for here* Bad Characters 

are dispersed abroad with Profuuon, I hope for Example 

Sake, and (as Ptmishments are designed by the Civil 

Power) more for the deterring the Innocent, than the 

chastising the Guilty* The Good are less frequent, 

whedier it be that there are indeed fewer Originals of 

this Kind to copy after, or that, thro' the Malignity of our 

Nkure, we rather delight in the Ridicule than the Virtues 

we find in others* However, it is but just, as well as 

pleasing, even for Variety, sometimes to give the World 

a Representation of the bright Side of human Nature, as 

well as the dark and gloomyi The Desire of Imitation 

may, iperhaps, be a greater Incentive to the Practice of 

what ia good, than me Aversion we may conceive at 

what tsUbmeablef the one immediately directs you what 

you should do, whilst the other only shews you what you 

should avoidi And I cannot at present do this with more 

Satisfeetion, than by endeavouring to do some Justice to 

the Character of ManiUus* 

h would ht exceed my present Design, to give a 
particular Description of Manilius thro' ^ the Parts of 
his excellent Lifei I shall now only draw him in his 
Retirement, and pass over in Silence the various Arts, 
the courtly Manners, and the undesigning Honesty by 
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NO0 467. which he attained the Honours he has enjoyed, and which 
Tueaday, now give a Dignity and Veneration to the Ease he does 
26^ enjoy. Tis here that he looks bade with Pleasure on the 
' *^* Waves and Billows thro' which he has steered to so £air 
an Havent he is now intent upon the Practice of every 
Virtue, which a great Knowledge and Use ci Mankind 
has duicovered to be the most useful to them« Thus in 
his private domestick Employments he is no less glorious 
than in his publickf for 'tis in Reality a more difficult 
Task to be conspicuous in a sedentary inactive Life, than 
in one that is spent in Hurry and Business) Persons 
engaged in the latter, like Bodies violently agitated, from 
the Swiftness of their Motion have a Brightness added to 
them, which often vanishes when they are at resti but if 
it then still remain, it must be the Seeds of intrinsick 
Worth that thus shine out without any foreign Aid or 
AssisUuQce* 

His Liberality in another might almost bear the Name 
of Pro&ision( he seems to thimc it laudable even in the 
Excess, like that River which most enriches when it 
overflows! But Manilius has too perfect a Taste of the 
Pleasure of doing good, ever to let it be out of his Power $ 
and for that Reason he will have a just Oeconomy, and a 
ralendid Frugally at home, the Fountain from whence 
tnose Streams should flow which he disperses sAroal 
He looks with disdain on those who propose thefr Death 
as the time when they are to b^;in thefr Munificence f 
he will botib see and enjoy ( whiw he then does in the 
highest Degree) what he bestows himself) he will be the 
living Executor of his own Bounty, whilst they who have 
the Happiness to be within his Care and Patronage at 
once, pray for the Continuation oi his Life, and thefr own 
good Fortune^ No one is out of the reach of his Obligsu' 
tionsi he knows how, by proper and becoming Methods, 
to raise himself to a Level with those ci the Highlit 
Ranki and his good Nature is a sufficient Warrant against 
the want of those who are so unhappy as to be in the 
very lowest One may say of him, as Pindar bids his 
Muse say of Tberoth 

Swear, that Theron Murt bam Bworn, 
No one near bim ahould be Foor, 
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Sweat that none e'er bad aueh a gracehsl Art 1 I^o» 467« 

Fortune'a FreeoGUta aa freely to Snpart, V TuetdiTf 

With an unenvioua Hand, and an unbounded Heart*) August 

Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining tibe^^'*^^ 
universal Love and Esteem of all Men, nor steer with 
more Success betwixt the Extreams of two contending 
Parties* Tis his peculiar HappinesSf that while he 
espouses neither with an intemperate Zealf he is not only 
admired, but, what is a more rare and unusual Felicityi 
he is beloved and caressed by both) and I never yet saw 
any Person, of whatsoever Age or Sez, but was immedi/ 
ately struck with die Merit of Alaxii/!fas# There are many 
who are accmtable to some particular Persons, whilst the 
rest of Mankind look upon them with Coldness and 
Indifference) but he is the first whose entire good Fortune 
it is ever to please and to be pleased, where/ever he comes 
io be admired, and where/ever he is absent to be lamented 
His Merit fares like the Pictures of Raphael which 
are either seen with Admiration by all, or at least no 
one dare own he has no Taste for a Composition which 
has received so universal an Applause* Envy and 
Malice find it s^g^fist their Interest to indulge Slander 
and Obloquy* Tis as hard for an Enemy to detract 
from, as {(Mr a Friend to add to his Praise* An Attempt 
upon his Reputation is a sure lessening of one's owni 
and there is but one Way to injure mm, which is to 
refuse him his just Commendations, and be obstinately 
silent 

It is below him to catch the Sight with any Care 
of Dressf his outward Garb is but the Emblem of his 
Mind, it is genteel, plain, and unaffectedi he knows 
that Gold and Embroidery can add nothing to the 
Opinion which all have of his Merit, and that he gives 
a Lustre to the plainest Dress, whilst 'tis impossible 
the richest should communicate any to him* He is 
still the principal Figure in the Roomi He first engages 
your Eye, as if there were some Point of Lig^t which 
shone stronger upon him than on any other Terson* 

He puts me in mind of a Story of the famous Bossy 
tfAmboist, who at an Assembly at Court, where every 
one appeared with the utmost Magnificence, relying 

upon 
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Na 467« upon his own superior BehayiouTf instead of adorning 
Tue^y, himself like the rest, put on that Day a fdain Suit dt 
26^^. Qoaths, and dressed all his Servants in the most costly 
gay Habits he could procure! The Event was, that 
me Eyes of tibe whole Court were fixed upon him, 
idl the rest looked like his Attendants, whilst he alone 
had the Air of a Person of Quality and Distinction* 

Like Aristippus, whatever Sbipe or Condition he 
appestfs in, it still sits free and easie upon himf but in 
some Part ci his Character, 'tis true, he differs from 
him( for as he is altogedier equal to the Laf^reness of 
his present Circumstances, die Rectitude of his ^idgment 
has so fat corrected the Inclinations of his Ambition, 
that he will not trouble himself with either ifae Desires 
or Pursuits of any thing beyond his present Bn|oy^ 
ments# 

A thousand obliging Things flow from him t^on 
every Occasion, and they are lu ways so just and natural, 
that it is impossible to think he was at the Least pains 
to look for thenL One would think it were the Daemon 
of good Thoughts that discovered to him those Treasures, 
wmch he must have blinded others from seeing, they 
lay so directly in their Way Nothing can equal the 
Pleasure is taken in hearing him speak, but the Satis^ 
faction one receives in the Civility and Attention he 
pays to the Discourse of others* Hb Looks are a silent 
Commendation of what is good and praise^'worthy, and 
a secret Reproof to what is licentious and extravagant 
He knows how to iqspear free and open vrithout Danger 
ci Intrusion, and to be cautious vrithout seeming re^ 
served* The Gravity of his Conversation is ahvays 
enlivened with his wit and Humour, and die Gaiety 
of it is tempered vrith something that is instructive, as 
well as barely agreeable* Thus with him you are 
sure not to be merry at the Ezpence ci your Keaaoo, 
nor serious with the Loss of your good Humour i but 
by a happy Mixture in his Temper^ they eidier go 
together, or perpetually succeed each other* In fine, 
his whole Behaviour is equally distant from Constraint 
and Negligence, and he commands your Respect, whilst 
he gains your Heart 

There 
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There is in his whole Guriage such an engaging Na 467. 
Softness that one cannot perswade one's self he is erer Tueidt^ 
actuated by those rougher Passions, which, where^^ver 26^^^ 
they find Place, seldom fail of shewing themselves in ' 
the outward Demeanour of the Persons they belong 
tot But his Constitution is a just Temperature between 
Indolence on one Hand and Violence on the other* 
He is mild and gentle, 'viHbereyer his Affadrs will give 
him Leave to follow his own Inclinations} but yet 
never failing to exert himself with Vigour and Res^u^ 
tion in the Service ci his Prince, his Country or his 
Fnendf Z 

[STEELE] Wednesday, August 27, 

Erat homo kigenio8u$i acutut, aeer, £ quiphtrimum » €. aaMM 
baberet £ lelliai nee eandoria minua* — Fiin> Eplst 

IV^ry Pi^er is in a kind a Letter of News, but it r^[ards 
1 VX radier what passes in the World of Conversation 
than that of Business, I am very sorry that I have at 
present a Circumstance before me which is of very mat 
Importance to all who have a ReUsh for Gaiety, wit, 
Mirth, or Humourf I mean the Death of poor Dkk 
Eastcottrt* I have been obliged to him for so many 
Hours of Jollity, that it is l^t a small Recom^ce, tho' 
all I can give him, to pass a Moment or two in Sadness 
for the L^ of so agreeable a Man, Poor Eastcourt I the 
last Time I saw him, we were plotting to shew the Town 
his great Capacity tot acting in its fuU Ufiht, by introduce 
ing him as dictating to a Set of young Players, in v^iat 
Kroner to speak this Sentence, and utter t'other Passion 

^He had so exquisite a Discerning ci what was de^^ 

fective in any Object before him, that in an Instant he 
could shew you the ridiculous Side of what would pass for 
beautiful and just, even to men of no ill Judgment, before 
he had pointed at the Failure, He was no less skilful in 
the Knowle^e of Beauty f and, I dare say, there is no one 
who knew hSm well, but can repeat more wdl4umed 
Con^liments, as wdl as smart Repartees of Mr, Eastcourfs, 
than of any other man in Enghnd. This was easily to 

be 
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No. 466. be observed in his inimitable Faculty of telling a Story, in 

Wednet^' which he would throw in natural and unexpected Indents 

j|jT> to make his Court to one Part, and rally the other Part of 

^^^ the Con^any I Then he would vary me Usage he gave 

them, according as he saw them bear kind or marp 

Language. He had the Knack to raise up a pensive 

Temper, and mortifie an impertinently gay one, with the 

most agreeable Skill imaginable^ There are a thousand 

things which crowd into my Memory, which make me 

too much concerned to tell on about him* Hamlet hold/ 

ing up the Skull which the Grave/dig|;er threw to him, 

with an Account that it was the Head ^the King's Jester, 

falls into very pleasing Reflections, and cries out to his 

Companion. 

AlaSf poor Yorickl / Jbiew bim, Horatio, a Fellow of 
infinite Jestt of most excellent Fancy f be bath bom me 
on bis Back a tbousand times / And bow abborred my 
Imagination is now, my Gorge rises at it* Here bung 
tbose Lips tbat I bare Idss'd I know not bow oft Wbere 
be your GSies now, your Gambols^ your SongSi your 
Flasbes of Merrimentf tbat were wont to set tbe Table 
on a Roan Not one now to mock your own Jeerings, 
quite Cbop^ fallen I Now get you to my Lady^s 
Cbamber, and tell ber. Let ber paint an Incb tbick^ to 
tbis Favour sbe must come* Make ber laugb at tbat. 

It is an Insolence natural to the Wealthy to affix, as 
much as in them lies, the Character of a Man to his 
Circumstances. Thus it is ordinary with them to praise 
faintly the good Qualities of those bielow them, and say it 
is very extraordinary in such a Man as he is, or the 
like, when they are forced to acknowledge the Value of 
him whose Lowness upbraids their ExaHation* It is to 
this Humour only, that it is to be ascribed that a quic^ 
Wit in Conversation, a nice Judgment upon any Bmer«' 
£«ncy that could arise, and a most blameless inoffensive 
Behaviour, could not raise this Man above being received 
only i^on the Footof contributing to Mirth and Diversion* 
But he was as easie under that Cmidition, as a Man of so 
excellent Talents was capable f and since they would have 
it, that to divert was his Business, he did it with all the 
seeming Alacrity imaginable, tho' it stung him to the 

Heart 
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Heart that it was his Business* Men of Sense, who could No. 466. 
taste his Excellenciesi were well satisfied to let him lead 7^^^ 
the Way in Conversation, and play after his own Manner f %f' t 
but Fools who provoked him to Mimickry, found he had 27, 1712. 
the Indignation to let it be at their Ezpence who called for 
it, and he would shew the Form of conceited heavy 
Fellows as Jests to the Company at their own Request, 
in Revenge for interrupting him (torn being a Companion 
to put on the Character of a Jester* 

what was peculiarly excellent in this memorable 
Companion, was, that in the Accounts he gave of Per/ 
sons and Sentiments, he did not only hit me Figure of 
their Faces, and Manner of their Gestures, but he would 
in his Narration fall into their very Way of Thinking, 
and this when he recounted Passages, wherein Men of 
the best Wit were concerned, as well as such wherein 
were represented Men of the lowest Rank of Under/ 
standing* It is certainly as great an Instance of Sel^love 
to a Weakness, to be impatient of being mimick'd, as any 
can be imagined* There were none but the Vain, the 
Formal, the Proud, or those who were incapable of 
amending their Faults, that dreaded himf to omers he 
was in die highest D^;ree pleasing} and I do not know 
any Satisfaction of any indifferent Kind I ever tasted so 
much, as havins got over an Impatience of my seeing 
my self in the Air he could put me when I have displeased 
him* It is indeed to his exquisite Talent this way, more 
than any Philosophy I could read on the Subject, that 
my Person is very little of my Caret and it is indifferent 
to me what is said of my Shape, my Air, my Manner, 
my Speech, or my Address* It is to poor Eastcourt I 
chiefly owe, that I am arrived at the H^mpiness of 
thinking nothing a Diminution to me, but what argues 
a Dmavity of my WiU* 

It has as much surprized me as any thing in Nature, 
to have it frequently said, that he was not a good Player i 
But that must be owing to a Partiality for fmner Actors 
in the Parts in which he succeeded them, and judging 
by conmrison of what was liked before, rather than 
by the Nature of the Thing* When a Man of his Wit 
and Smartness could put on an utter Absence of common 

Stoat 
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No. 466. Sense in his Face, as he did in the Character of BaU&acb 
Wednev Jq the Nottbetn LasSi and an Air of insipid Cunning 
Augurt ^^ Vivacity in the Character of Pounce in the Tender 
27, 1712* Husband, it is Folly to dispute his Capacity and Success, 
as he was an Actor# 

Poor EasicourtI let the Vain and Proud be at Resti 
they will no more disturb their Admiration of their dear 
selves, and thou art no longer to drudge in raisii^ the 
Mirth of Stupids, who know nothing ci thy Ment, for 
thy Maintenance* 

It is natural for the Generality of Mankind to run into 
Reflections upon our Mortality, when Disturbers ci the 
World are laid at Rest, but to take no Notice 'viHben they 
who can please and divert are pulled from usi But for my 
part, I cannot but think the Loss of such Talents as the Nhn 
of whom I am peaking was Master o^ a more melMicholly 
Instance of Mor^ty, than the Dissolution ci Persons dl 
nievet so high Characters in the World, whose Pretensions 
were tluit they were noisie and mischievous* 

But I must grow more succinct, and, as a Spectatos, 
^e an Account of this extraordinary Man, who, in his 
w ay, never had an Equal in any Age bdbre him, or 
in that wherein he lived* I ^eakof him as a Companion, 
and a Man qualified for Conversation* His Fortune ez^ 
posed him to an Obsequiousness towards the worst Sort 
of Company, but his excellent Qualities rendered him 
capable of making the best Figure in the most refined* 
I have been present with him among Men of the most 
delicate Taste a whole Night, and have known him (for 
he saw it was desired) keep the Discourse to himself 
the most Part of it, and maintain his good Humour with 
a Countenance, in a Languajg;e so delL^ht&il, without 
Offence to any Person^ or Thing upon Earth, stiU pre*^ 
serving the Dutance his Circumstances obliged him to i 
I say I have seen him do all this in such a charming 
Manner, that I am sure none of those I hint at will rtaa 
this, without giving him some Sorrow for their abundant 
Miridi, and one Gush of Tears for so many Bursts of 
Laughter* I wish it were any Honour to me pleasant 
Creature's Memory, that my Eyes are too much suffused 

to let me go on T 

Thursday 
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ffe,469. No, 469. 

[ADDISON.] Thurtday, Augurt 28. Th««*fay. 

Dctrabere illiquid alteri, £ Ikominem liomiaia incommodo 9uum 2 Of 1712* 
augere eommodumt magis est contra naturam, quam mors, 
quam psupertas, qusm dolor, quam^ cetera quae possunt 
aut corpon accidere^ aut rebus extemis* — TulL 

I AM persuaded there are few Mea* of ^enerotfs Prm/ 
dpleSf who would sedc after £reat Places, were it not 
rather to ha^e an Opportunity in their Hands of obliging 
their particular Fri^ids, or those whom they look upon 
as Men of Worth, than to procure Wealth and Honour 
for themselves* To an hoMst Mind the best Perauisites 
of a Place are the Advantages it gives a Man of doing 
Good 

Those who are under the great Officers of State, and 
are the Instruments by which they Act, have more 
frequent Opportunities for the Exerose ol Compassion, 
and Benevolence, than their St^eriors thesMelves* These 
Men know every little Case that is to come before the 
Gr^ Man, and if they are possessed with honest Minds, 
will consider Poverty as a Recommendation in the Person 
who applies himself to them, and make the Justice of his 
Cause the most powerful Sollicitor in his benalt A Man 
ol this Temper, when he is in a Post of Business, becomes 
a Blessing to the Publicki He patronizes the Orphan and 
the Widow, assists the Friendms, and guides the Ignoranti 
He does not reject the Person's Pretensions, who does not 
know how to ez|dain diem, or re&ise doing a good Office 
for a Man because he cannot pay the Fee <^ it In short, 
tho' he regulates himself in all nis Proceedings by Justice 
and Equity, he finds a thousand Occasions for ml the 
goodioatured Offices of Generosity and Com p assi o o# 

A Man is unfit for such a Place of Trust who is of a 
sower untractable Nature, or has any other Passion that 
nudces him uneasie to those who approach him* Roug^ 
ness of Temper is a^ to discountenance the Timorous 
or Modest The proud Man discoursj^es those from ap^ 
proaching him, 'mio are of a mean Condition, and who 
most want his Assistance* The impatient Man wiU not 
g^ve himself time to be informed d the Matter that lies 

before 
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No«469« before hinL An Officer with one or more of these 

'Hiiirtday, lu^becoming OualitieSf is sometimes looked tspoa as a 

2^^^2, pt'oper Person to keep off^ Impertinence and Solicitation 

' ' from his Superior^ but this is a kind of Merit, that can 

never attone for the Injustice which may very often arise 

from ih 

There are two other vicious Qualities which render a 
Man very unfit for such a Place of Trust The first ci 
these is a Dilatory Temperi which commits innumer^ 
able Cruelties without Deskn* The Maxim which 
several have laid down for a Man's Conduct in ordinary 
Life, should be inviolable with a Man in Office, never to 
think of doing that to Morrow which may be done to Day« 
A Man who defers doing what ought to be done, is guilty 
of Injustice so long as ne defers it The Dispatch of a 
good Office is very often as beneficial to the SoUicitor as 
me good Office it seli In short if a Man compared the 
Inconveniendes which another suffers by his Delays, 
with the trifling Motives and Advantages which he him/ 
self may reap by such a Delay, he would never be guilty 
of a Fault which very often does an irreparable Prejudice 
to die Person who depends upon him, and which might 
be remedied with little Trouble to himseli 

But in the last place, there is no Man so improper to 
be employed in Business, as he who is in any degree 
capable of Corruption} and such an one is the Man, who 
i^on any Pretence whatsoever, receives more than what 
is the stated and unauestioned Fee of his Office^ Gratifica/ 
tions. Tokens of Thankfulness, Dispatch Mony, and the 
like specious Terms, are the Pretences under which Cor/ 
ruction very frequently shelters it seE An honest Man 
will however look on all these Methods as unjustifiable, 
and will enjoy himself better in a moderate Fortune that 
is gained wim Honour and Reputation, than in an over/ 
»*own Estate that is cankered with the Acquisitions of 
Rapine and Exaction* Were all our Offices discharged 
with such an inflexible Integrity, we should not see Men 
in all Ages, who grow up to exorbitant Wealth with the 
AUlities which are to be met with in an ordinary 
Medianick I cannot but think that such a Correction 
proceeds chiefly from Men's employing the first that offer 

themselves 
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themsdveSf or those who hare the Character of shrewd No. 469« 
workUy Men, instead of searching oot such as have had ?*^*^*^' 
a Vhenl Education, and have been trained up in the 26 ^, 
Studies of Knowledge and Virtue^ ' 

It has been observed, that Men of Learning who take 
to Business, discha^e it generally with greater Honesty 
than Men of the W orld The chief Reason for it I take 
to be as follows. A Man that has spent his Youth in 
Reading, has been used to find Virtue extolled, and Vice 
stigmatized A Man that has past his Time in the World, 
has often seen Vice triumphant, and Virtue discounten/ 
anced Extortion, Rapine, and Injustice, which are branded 
with In&my in Booln, often give a Man a Figure in the 
World) wnile several Qualities which are cdebrated in 
Authors, as Generosity, k^genuity and Good/Nature, im/ 
poverish and ruin him* 'Riis cannot but have a ^ro/ 
portionable Effect on Men, whose Tempers and Prinaples 
are equally Good and Vicious* 

There would be at least this Advantage in employing 
Men of Learning and Parts in Business, that their rrosx 
perity would fit more gracefully on them, and that we 
should not see many worthless Persons shot up into the 
greatest Figures of Life* C 

No* 470* 

[ADDISON*] Friday, August 29* 

Tufpe cMt dilBclle9 habere augat, 

Et atultuB labor eat inepUartuxL — ^Mart 

I HAVE been very often disappointed of late Years, 
when upon examining the new Edition of a Classick 
Author, I have found above half the Volume taken up 
with various Readings* When I have expected to meet 
with a Learned Note upon a doubtful Passage in a Latin 
Poet, I have only been informed, that such or such 
ancient Manuscripts for an et write an ac, or of some 
other notable Discovery of the like Importance* Indeed, 
when a different Reading gives us a different Sense, or a 
new Elegance in an Aumor, the Editor does very well in 
taking Notice of itf but when he only entertains us with 
the several ways of Spelling the same Word, and gathers 

together 
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No. 470. together the ▼arious Blunders and Mistakes of twenty 

^^t or thirtv different Transcribers^ they only take op the 

2^*^12 Time of the learned KeadcTf and puzode the Kfiitds of 

' the Ignorant I have often fancied with my self how 

enraged an old Latin Author would be, diould he see tfie 

several Absurdities in Sense and GrumnaTf which are 

imputed to hint by some or other ci these yarious^ ReakU 

ing& In one he speaks Nonsense } in another makes 

use of a Word that was never heaird of i And. indeed 

there is scarce a Solecism in Writing which the best 

Author is not guilty o( if we may be at Liberty to reid 

him in the Wot^of some Manuscriptf which the laborious 

Editor has^ thought fit to examine in ihit Prosecution of his 

Work 

I q^iestion not but the Ladies and pretty Felbws will 
be very curious to understand y^aat it is that I have 
been hitherto talking of i I shall dierefore give them a 
Notion of this Practice, by endeavooring to write after 
the manner of several Persons who make an eminent 
Figure in the Republick of Letters* To this end we will 
suppose^ Hoi the following Song is an old Ode which I 
fMresent to the PubUck in a new Edition^ with the several 
various Readings which I find of it in former E^onsrand 
in Ancient K^uscripts* Those who cannot relish the 
various Readings, will perhaps find their Account in the 
Song, which never b^ore appeared in Print 

My Love was fickle once and changing^ 
Nor e'er would settle in my Heart f 

From, Beauty still to Beauty ranging, 
In ev'ry Paoe I bund a- Dart* 

Twas^ Srat a Charming Shape esmlaved mef 
An Eye then gave tiie htal Stroke / 

Till by her Wit Corinna sav'd me, 
And all my iormer Fetters broke. 

But now a long and lasting Anguish 

For Belvidera / endure i 
Hourly l Sigh and hourly Languishf 

Nor hope to find the wonted Cure, 

For 
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For here the false unconstant Lover, No* 470* 

After a thousand Beauties sbown^ FrMay, 

Does new surprising Charms discovert oq^^ 
And Sods Variety in One. 



29,1712. 



Various Readings. 

Stanza the Brst, Verse the First And changing,] 
The and in some Manuscripts is written thus, &, but tiuit 
in the Cotton Library writes it in three distinct Letters^ 

Verse the Second Nor e'er would,] Aldus reads it 
ever would} but as tlus would hurt the Metre, we have 
restored it to its genuine Reading, by observing that 
Synseresis which had been neglected by ignorant 
TranscriberiB* 

Ibid In my Heart,] ScaUger and others, on my 
Heart, 

Verse the Fourths / found a Dart,] The Vatican 
R&nuscript for / reads /f, but this must have been the 
Hallucination of the Transcriber, who probably mistook 
the Dash of the / for a X 

Stanza the Second, Verse the Second The fatal 
Stroke,] Sdoppius^ SalmasiuSf and many others, for the 
read at but I have stuck to the usual Reading* 

Verse the Third. TUl by her Wit] Some Manux 
scripts have it his Witt others your, others their Wit, 
But as I find Corinna to be the Name of a Woman in 
other Authors, I cannot doubt but it should be her. 

Stanza the Third, Verse the Fir^ A long and lasting 
Anguish,] The German Manuscript reads a lasting 
Passiont but the Rhyme will not admit it 

Verse the Second For Belvidera I endure,] Did not 
all the Manuscripts reclaim, I should change Belvidera 
into Pelvidera\ Pelvis being used by several of the 
ancient Comick Writers for a Looking/Glass, by which 
means the Etymology of the Word is very visible, and 
Pelvidera will signihe a Lady who often looks in her 
Glass, as indeed she had very good reason, if she had all 
those Beauties which our Poet here ascribes to her* 

Verse the Third* Hourly I sigh and hourly languish,] 
Some for the Word hourly read dailyt and others nightly ^ 
tibe last has great Authcurities of its side* 

Verse 
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Na470. Vcfsc the Fourth* The wonted CwreJ The elder 

^^1 Stevens reads wanted Caret 

20^ Stanza the Fourth* Verse die Second After a thousand 
' Beauties,] In several Copies we meet with a Hundred 

Beauties by the usual Error of the Transcribers, who 
probably omitted a Cypheri and had not taste enough to 
know, mat the Word Thousand was ten Times a sreater 
G>mpliment to the Poet's Mistress that an Hundred, 

Verse the Fourth* And Bnds Variety in one*] Most 
of the ancient Manuscripts hare it in two, Inoeed so 
many of them concur in this last Reading, that I am very 
mucn in doubt whether it ought not to ta£e place* There 
are but two Reasons which incline me to the Reading, as 
I have Published it( First, because the Rhime, smd, 
Secondly, because the Sense is preserred by it It mifi^t 
likewise proceed from the Oscitancy of Transcribers, who, 
to di^atch their Work the sooner, used to write all 
Numbers in Cypher, and seeing the Figure 1 followed by 
a little Dash of the Pen, as is customary in old Manu^ 
scripts, they perhaps mistook the Dash for a second 
Figure, and by casting t^ both together, composed out of 
them the Figure 2* But this I shw leave to me Learned, 
without determining any thing in a Matter of so great 
Uncertainty* C 

No*47L 

[ADDISON*] Saturday, August 3a 

*Ev IXir(o-iV xp4 ^^ oro^o^ Ixciv pCov.— Euripid* 

THE Tioke present sf^Aom affords sufficient Enwloy^ 
ment to the Mind of Man« Objects of Pam or 
Pleasure, Love or Admiration, do not fie thick enou^ 
together in Life to keejp the Soul in constant Action, and 
st^y an immediate Exercise to its Faculties* In order, 
therefore to remedy this Defect, that the Mind may not 
want Business, but always have Materials for thinking, 
she is endowed with certain Powers, that can recall what 
is ^gttted, and anticipate what is to come# 

That wonderful Faculty, which we call the Memory^ 
is perpetually looking back, when we have nothing 
present to entertain u& It is like those Repositories in 

several 
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several AnimalSf that are filled with Stores of their former No. 47L 
Food, on whidh they may ruminate when their present Saturday, 
Pasture £aik ^^^ 

As the Memory relieves the Mind in her vacant ' 
Moments, and prevents any Chasms of Thought by Ideas 
of what is past, we have other Faculties that agitate and 
empby her upon what h to come^ These are the 
Passions of Hope and Fear. 

By these two Passions we reach forward into Futurity, 
and bring up to our present Thoudbts Objects that lie hid 
in the remotest D^ms of Time* \7e suffer Misery, and 
enjoy Happiness, before they are in Being) we can set 
the Sun and Stars forward, or lose sight of them by 
wandring into those retired Parts of Eternity, when the 
Heavens and Earth shall be no more. 

By the way, who can iinagine that the Existence of a 
Greature is to be circumscribed by Time, whose Thoughts 
are not? But I shall, in this Paper, confine my sra to 
that particular Passion which goes by the Name of 
Hope* 

Our Actual Enjoyments are so few and transient, that 
Man would be a very^ miserable Being, were he not 
endowed with this Passion, which gives him a Taste ci 
those ^|ood Things that may po^UUy come into his 
Possession. We should hope tor every thing that is 
good, says the old Poet Linust became there is nothing 
which may not he hoped tor, and nothing but what tnc 
Gods are able to give us, Hope quidcens all the still 
Partr of Life, and Keeps the Uusui awake in her most 
Remiss and Indolent Hour& It fi^^es habitual Serenity 
and good Humour. It is a kind ofvital Heat in the Soul, 
that cheers and gladdens her, when she does not attend to 
it It makes Pain easie, and Labour pleasant 

Beside these several Advantages which rise from Hope, 
there is another which is none of the least, and that i$, 
its great EfBcacy in preserving us from setting too high 
a \^ilue on present Enjoyments. The Saying of Caesar 
ia very well known, when he had given away all hk 
Estate in Gratuities among his Friends, one of them asked 
what he had left for himself ^ to which that great Man 
rq^Uedf HopSi His Natural Magnanimity hindred him 
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Na47L from prizing what he was certainly possessed o( and 

Saturday^ tumed all his Thoughts upon something more valuable 

30^^ than he had in Vie w« I question not Init every Reader 

' ' will draw a Moral from this Story, and apply it to himself 

without my Direction* 

The old Story of PandorJs Box (which many dl the 
Learned beUeve was formed among the Heathens upon 
the Ti^tion of the Fall of Man) shews us how deplorable 
a State diey thought the present Life, without Hope. To 
set forth the utmost Condition of Misery they tell us, ^t 
our Forefather, according to the Pagan Theol^y, had a 
great Vessel presented hmi by Pandora t Upon his lifting 
up the Lid of it, says the Fable, there flew out all the 
Calamities and Distempers incident to Men, from which 
'till that Time, they had been altogether exempt Hope^ 
who had been enclosed in the Cup with so much 
bad Company, instead of flying off with the rest, stuck 
so close to me Lid of it, that it was shut down tqion 
her. 

I shall make but two Reflections upon what I have 
hitiherto said First, that no kind of Life is so happy as 
that which is full of Hope, especially when the nope is 
well grounded, and when the Object of it is of an txslXtA 
kind, and in its Nature proper to make the Person happy 
who enjoys it This Proposition must be very evident to 
tfiose who consider how few are the present Enjoyments 
of the most happy Man, and how insufficient to give him 
an entire Satisraction and Acauiescence in them. 

My next Observation is this, that a Religious Lffe is 
that which most abounds in a well/groundd Hope, and 
such an one as is fixed on Objects that are capable of 
making us entirely happy. This Hope in a Religious 
Man, is much more sure and certain than the Hone of 
any Temporal Blessing, as it is strengthened not only by 
Reason, but by Faith. It has at the same time its ere 
perpetually fixed on that State, which implies^ in the 
very Notion of it the most full and the most complete 
Happmess. 

1 have before shewn how the influence of Hope in 
general sweetens Life, and makes our present Condition 
supportable, if not pleasingf but a Religious Hope has still 

greater 
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greater Advantages* It does not only bear up the Mind No. 47L 
under her SufferingSf but makes her rejoice in them, as ^,^J^^^' 
th^ may be the Instruments of procuring her the great 3oi[^ 
and ultimate End of all her Hope* ' 

Religious Hope has likewise this Advantage above any 
other kind of Hope, that it is able to revive the dyhigllbai, 
and to fill his Mind not only with secret Comfort and 
Refreshmenti but sometimes with Rapture and Transport 
He triumphi in his Agonies, whikt the Soul springs 
forward with Delight to the great Object which she has 
always had in view, and leaves the Body with an ex/ 
pectation of being re^'united to her in a glorious and joyful 
Kesurrection* 

I shall conclude this Essay with those emphatical 
Expressions of ^ a lively Hope, which the Psalmist made 
use of in the midst of those Dangers and Adversities which 
surrounded him, for the following Passage had its present 
and personal, as well as its future and prophetick Sense* / 
have set the Lord always before me / Because be is at 
my right band I sball not be moved. Therefore my 
heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth / my flesh also 
sball rest in hope. For thou wtlt not leave my Soul in 
Hell neither wilt thou suffer thine holy One to see 
Corruption, Thou wUt shew me the path of Ufe t in 
thy presence is fullness of /oy, at thy right hand there 
are pleasures for evermore, C 

No, 472. 

[STEELE] Monday, September I 

Voh^tas 

Sobunenque ttuM , — ^Virg# 

I RECEIVED some time ago a Proposal, which had a 
Preface to it, wherein the Author discoursed at large 
of the innumerable Objects of Charity in a Nation, and 
admonished the Rich, who were afflicted with any 
Distemper of Body, particularly to regard the Poor in ^e 
saflie Species of Affliction, and confine their Tenderness 
to them, since it is impossible to assist all who are 
presented to theoL The Proposer had been rdieved 

from 
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Na 472* from a Malady ia his Eyes by an Opef^tionperformed by 
^<Jayr Sir William Readf and being a Man of Condition, had 
^^^ tdcen a Resolution to maintain three poor blind Men 
durinsr their lives, in Gratitude for that great Bkssing, 
This Misfortune is so very great and unfreqyent that 
one would think, an Establishment for all the Poor 
under it mi^t be easily aooomplished, with the Addition 
of a yery few othkrs to those Wealthy who are in 
the same Calamity^ However, the Thought of the Pro^ 
poser arose from a very good Motive, and the parcelling 
of our selves out, as called to particular Acts of Beneficence, 
would be a pretty Cement of^Sodety and Virtue. Itistfie 
ordinarv Foundation for Men's holding a Commerce with 
each otner, and becoming familiar, that they agree in the 
same Sort of Pleasure i and sure it may ali^ be some 
Reason for Amity, that they are under one common 
Distress* If all the rich who are lame in the Gout, from 
a Life of Ease, Pleasure, and Luxury, would help those 
few who have it without a previous Life of Pleasure, 
and add a few of such bdborious Men, who are become 
Iflune from unhappy Blows, Falls, or other Accidents 
of Age or Sicknessi I say, would such gouty Persons 
administer to the Necessities of Men disabfed like them/ 
selves, the Consciousness of such a Behaviour would be 
the best Julep, Cordial, and Anodine in the feverish, faint, 
and tormentmg Vicissitudes of that miserable Di^emper« 
The same may be said of all other, both bodily and 
intellectual Evils* These Classes of Charity would cer/ 
tainly bring down Blessings upon an Age and People i 
and if Men were not petrif/d with the Love of diis 
World, against all Sense of the Commerce which ought 
to be among them, it would not be an unreasonable Sill 
for a poor Man in the Agony of Pain, a^iravated by 
Want and Poverty, to draw t^on a sick Afierman after 
this Fomb 

Mr, Basil Plenty, 

Sir, 

You hare the Gout and Stone, with Sixty tbou^ 
$and Pound Sterling i I have the Gout and 
Stone, not worth one Farthing t I shall pray 

for 
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for you, and desire you would pay the Bearer Na 472« 
Twenty SbilUnga tor Value received from ^^^' 

Cfipple/Gate, Sir, 17a 

Aug. 29, U\2, Your humble Senrantf 

Lazarus Hope full 

The Reader's own Imagination will suggest to him the 
Reasonableness of such Corr es p on dences, and dirersifie 
t^em into a thousand Forms f but I shadl dose this as 
I began upon the Subject of Blindness. The foUowing 
Letter seems to be written by a Man of Learning, who 
is returned to his Study after a Suspence of an Ability to 
do so. The Benefit he reports himself to haye received, 
may well claim the handsomest Encomium he can give 
the Operator. 

'A&v Spbctatoi^ 

Ruminating lately on your admirable Discourses on 
the Pleasures of the Imagination^ I began to consider to 
which of our Senses we are obliged for the greatest and 
most important Share ci those Pleasures i and I soon 
conchsded that it was to the 5^ibf I That is the Sovereign 
of the Senses, and Mother of all the Arts and Sciences, 
that have refined the Rudeness ci the uncultivated Mind 
to a Politeness that distinguishes the fine Spirits from die 
barbarous Gout oi the great Vulgar and the small. The 
Sight is the obliging Bene&ictress that bestows on us the 
most tranraorting Sensations that we have from the 
various and wonderful Products of Nature. To the Sight 
we owe the amaying Discoveries of the Height, MagnitiMe, 
and Motion of the nanets i their several Revolutions about 
their common Centre cl Light, Heat, and Motion, the Sun, 
The Siglit travels yet farther to the fix'd Stars, and 
furnishes the Understanding with solid Reasons to prove, 
that each of them is a Sun moving on its own Axis, in 
the Centre of its own Vortex or Turbillion, and per^' 
forming the same Offices to its dependant Planets, that 
our glorious Sun does to this. But the Enquiries of 
the ^/if will not be stoM'd here, but make their Progress 
through the immense &panse ol the Milky Way, and 
there divide the blended nres of the Galaxy into infinite 

and 
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Na 472. and different WorldSf made up of distinct Suns, and their 

Monday, peculiar Equipages of Planetsf till unable to pursue Om 

^^^ Track any fartner, it deputes the Imagination to go on 

to new Dtfcoveries, till it fill the unbounded Space with 

endless Worlds* ^ 

The S^bt informs the Statuary's Chizel with Power 
to giye breath to lifeless Brass and Marble, and the 
Painters Pencil to swell the flat Canvas with moving 
Figures actuated by imaginary Souls* Musick indeed may 
pl^ another Original, since Jubal by the different Falu 
of his Hammer on the Anvil, discovered by the Ear the 
first rude Mhisick that pleas'd the Antediluvian Fathers^ 
but then the Sight has not only reduc'd those wilder 
Sounds into artml Order and Harmony, but conveys 
that Harmony to the most distant Parts of the World 
without iht Help of Sound To the S^bt we owe not 
only all die Discoveries of Philosophy, but all the divine 
Im^ery of Poetry that transports the intelligent Reader of 
Homer, Milton, and Virgil, 

As the Sight has polish'd the World, so does it si^y 
us with the most grateful and lasting Pleasure* Let Love, 
let Friendships paternal Affection, fiual Piety, and conjugal 
Duty, declare me Joys the Sigbt bestows on a Meeting 
after Absence* But it would be endless to enumerate aU 
the Pleasures and Advantages of Sigbti every one that 
has it, every Hour he makes use of it, finds them, feels 
them, eiqoys thenL 

Thus as our greatest Pleasures and Knowledge are 
deriVd from the Sight, so has Providence been more 
curious in the Formation of its Seat, the Eye, than of the 
Organs of the other Senses* That stupendous Madhine 
is composed in a wonderful Manner of Muscles, Mem/ 
branes, and Humours* Its Motions are admirably directed 
by the Muscles^ the Permcuity of the Humours transmit 
the Rays of Lighti the Rays are regularly retracted by 
their Figurei the black Lining of the Sderotes effectually 
prevents their being confounded by Reflection* It is 
wonderful indeed to consider how many objects the Bye 
is fitted to take in at once, and successively in an Instant, 
and at the same Time to make a Judgment of their Positioni 
Figure, and Colour* It watches against our Dango^ 

guides 
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guides our Steps, and lets in all the visible Objects, Na 472« 
whose Beauty and Variety instruct and delight. S^®?^*^' 

The Pleasures and Advantages of Sight beui^ so «reat, ^^ ^ 
the Loss must be very grievous { of which Mic/toxi, Irom 
Experience, gives the most sensible Idea, both in the third 
Book of his raradise Lost, and in his Sampson AgoxiisteSf 

To Light in the f ormer# 



"Tbee I rerisit Bafti 



And hel thy Bovereign rital Lampi bat thou 
Rerkk'Bt not tbe§e ^re§t that roul in rain 
To Bnd thy piercing Fay, but Bnd no Dawn, 

And a little after. 

Seasons return^ but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet Approach of Er'n and Mom^ 

Or ^ht of vernal BJoonii or Summer's Fose, 

Or Flocks or Herds, or human Pace dirinei 

But Cloud instead and ever'during Dark 

Surround ma Prom the chearfuTWays of Men 

Cut oft I and for the Book of Knowledge fair, 

Presented with an universal Blank 

Of Nature's Works, to me expung'd and raz'd, 

And Wisdom at one Entrance qtute shut out 

Again, in Sampson Agooistes, 



'But Chief of all, 



O Loss of Sight I of thee I most complain / 
BMnd among Enemies I O worse than Chains, 
Dungeon, or Beggary, or decrepid Age I 
Light, the prime Work of God, to me's extinct, 
And all her various Objects of Delight 
AnnulTd 



-Stm as a Pool, 



In Power of others, never in my own. 
Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than Halft 
O dark I dark I dark I amid the blaze of Noon / 
Irrecoverably dark, total Eclipse, 
Without all Hopes of Day I 

The Enjoyment of Sight then being so great a Bless^' 
ing, and the Loss of it so terrible an Evil{ how 
excellent and valuable is the Skill of that Artist which can 
restore the former, and redress the latter? My freauent 
Perusal of the Advertisements in the publick News/ 

Papers 
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Na 472. P^ers (generally the most agreeable Entertainment they 
Monday, arord) luis presented me witn many and various Benefits 
^^ ^ of this Kind done to my Countrymen by that skilful Artist 
Dr« Granti Her Majesty's Oculist Eztiraordinary, whose 
happy Hand has broueht and restored to Sight several 
Hundreds in less than Four Year& Many have received 
^ht by his means who came blind from their Mother's 
womb, as in the famous Instance of Jones of Newingtoih 
I my self have been cured by him of a Weakness in my 
Eyes next to Blindness, and am ready to believe any thing 
that is reported of his Ability this way i and know that 
many, who could not purchase his Assistance with 
Mony, have enjoyed it from his Charity^ But a List of 
Particulars would swell my Letter beyond its Bounds, 
what I have said being sufficient to comfort those who 
are in the like Distress, since they may conceive Hopes 
of being no fenger miserable in this Kind, while there is 
yet alive so able an Oculist as Dr« Grant 
/ am, 

The &6CTAT0k's 

bumble Setrantt 
T PHILANTHROPU&' 

No. 473, 

[STEELE] Tuesday, September 2* 

OMf si quh rttltu lorwo hfus €. pede nudo 
Exigusequt togae §hnuJet textore taloaemt 
Vmutemae repraeseotet more§que Catonk /— Har« 

' To tbe SpecTATOS# 
Sir, 

I AM now in the Country, and employ most of my 
Time in reading, or thinking upon what I have read 
Your Paper comes constantly down to me, and it affects 
me so much, that I find my Thoughts run into your Way { 
and I recommend to you a Sulnect ttpon which you have 
not yet touched, and that is the Satisfaction some Men 
seem to take in their Imperfections, I think one may 
call it Gloryii^i in their Insufficiencyf a certain great 
Author is of Opinion it is the contrary to Envy, tho' 
perhaps it may proceed from it Nothing is so common, 
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as to hear Men of this sort speaking of themselves, add No. 473* 
to their own Merit (as they think) by impairing it, J*»"<^y» 
in praising themselves for tneir Defects, freely ^^^''ijfx 
ing they commit some few frivolous Errors, m order 
to be esteemed Persons of uncommon Talents and 
^[reat^ Qualifications* They are generally professing^ an 
mjudicious Neglect of Dancing, Fencing and Riding, 
as also an unjust Contempt lor Travelling and the 
modem Languages^ as for their Part (they say) they 
never valued or troubled their Head about them« This 
panegyrical Satyr on themselves certainly is worthy of 
your Animadversion^ I have known one of tnese 
Gentlemen think himself obliged to forget the Day of an 
Appointment, and sometimes even that you spoke to him i 
and when you see 'em, they hope you'll panlon 'em, for 
they have the worst Memory in the World. One of 'em 
started up t'other Day in some Confusion, and said, Now 
I think on't, I'm to meet Mr. Mortmain the Attorney 
about some Business, but whether it is to Day or to 
Morrow, &ith, I can't telL Now to my certain Knowledge 
he knew his Time to a Moment, and was there accoi^ 
in^ly* These forgetful Persons have, to heighten their 
Cnme, generally uie best Memories of any People, as I 
have found out by their remembring sometimes through 
Inadvertency. Two or three of them that I know can 
say most of our modem Trag^es by Heart I asked a 
Gmtleman the other Day that is famous for a good 
Carver (at which Acquisition he is out of Countenance, 
imagining it may detract from s^ne of his more essential 
Qualifications) to help me to something that was near 
hbn f but he excused himself, and bluwing told me. Of 
all things he could never carve in his Life { tho' it can be 
proved upon him, tfiat he cuts up, disjoints, and uncases 
with incomparable Dexterity. I would not be understood 
as if I thought it laudable for a Man of Quality and Fortune 
to rival the Acqukitions of Artificers, and endeavour to 
excel in little handy Qualities ^ No, I argue only against 
being ashamed at what is re^y Praiseworthy. As these 
Pretences to Ingenuity dxew themselves several Ways, 
you'll often see a Man of this Temper ashamed to be 
dean, and setting up for Wit only from Negligence in bis 

Habit 
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No. 473. Habit Now I am upon this Head, I can't help obserying 
^j^<^« also upon a yery different Folly proceeding from the same 
^^ ^' Cause* As th^e above mentioned arise from affecting 
an Equality with Men of greater Talents from haying the 
same Faults^ there are others that would come at a Parallel 
with those aboye them« by possessing little Advantages 
which they want I heard a young Man not long ago, 
who has Sense, comfort himseff m his Ignorance of 
Greek, Hebrew, and the Orientals! At the same Time 
that he published his Aversion to those Languages, he 
said that the Knowledge of 'em was rather a Diminution 
than an Advancement of a Man's Character, tho' at the 
same Time I know he languishes and repines 1^ is not 
Master of them himseli Whenever I take any of these 
fine Persons, thus detracting from what they dc»i't under^^ 
stand, I tell them I will complain to you, and say I am 
sure you will not allow it an Exception against a thing, 
that ne who contemns it is an Ignorant m it 

/ am, Sitt 

Your most bumble Servant, 

&P/ 

' Mr, SPBCT ATCX, 

I am a Man of a very good Estate, and am honourably 
in Love^ I hope you will allow, when the ultimate 
Purpose is honest, there may be, without Trespass 
agamst Innocence, some Toying by the Way. People 
of Condition are perhaps too distant and formal on those 
Occasions i but, however that is, I am to confess to you, 
that I have writ some Verses to attone for my Offence* 
You profess'd Authors are a little severe upon us, who 
write like Gentlemen! But if you are a Fnend^ to Love, 
you will insert mv Poem* You cannot imagine how 
much Service it will do me with my Fafr one, as well 
as Reputation with all my I^ends, to have something of 
mine in the Spectator, My Crime was, that I sna^'d 
a Kiss, and my Poetical Excuse as fellowsi 
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I Na 473. 

Tuetdayi 
BeUindaf see from yonder Flowers Sept 2, 

The Bee flies loaded to its Celli ^"' 

Can you perceive what it derours t 
Are they impaired in Shew or SmeUt 

H 

Soi tbo^ I robb'd you ot a Kiss, 

Sweeter than their Ambrosial Dew, 
Why are you angry at my Bliss ? 

Has it at all impoverished you f 

m 

Tis by this Cunning I contrive, 

In spite of your unkind Reserve, 
To keep my famish'd Love alive. 

Which you inhumanly would starve, 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your humble Servant 

Timothy Stanza, 

'Sir, Aug. 23.1712. 

Haying a little Time upon my Hands, I could not 
think of bestowing it better, than in writing an Epistle 
to the Spectatok, which I now do, and am. 

Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

BOB SHORT. 

P, S, Vt you approYe of my Stile, I am likely enough 
to become your Correspondent I desire your Opinion of 
it I design it for that Way of Writing called by the 
Judicious the Familiar! 

T 



The End of the Sixth Volume. 
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[The text of this volume is printed from a transcript made 
from the copy in the British Museum. See Preface^ p. xiv.] 



NOTES 

PAGE 3. Motto, Ovid, Remedia Amoris^ 10. No» 39S 

— The Advice J gave. See Budgell's previous paper, No. 365 
(vol. V. p. 179). 

PAGE 5. Valetudinarians, See vol. i. p. 324. 

— Long she flourished^ etc Said by Chamont in Otway's 
Orphan^ Act iv. sc. ii. 

PAGE o. Motto, A ^miliar aid to the * logical ' memory. Na 396» 

— Clenching, See No. 61, vol. i. p. 228. 

— Philobrune, Ante^ vol. iv. p. 136. 

PAGE 7. Dr, T W . Percy suggested that the reference was 

to Thomas Woolston, author of The old Apology of the Truth for 
the Christian Religion against the Jews and Gentiles revived (lyos), 
and of the more notorious discourses on the Miracles ( 1 727-9). Mr. 
Henry Morley would incline to a Cambridge M. D. , Thomas Winston, 
who settled in London in 1607. 

— Belch. A slang term for poor beer. 

PAGE 8. Mr, W . William Whiston. See B. I, 

— Mr, L it is difficult to identify. If John Lacy, the actor 

and dramatist, who died in 168 1, is intended, why is his name dis- 
guised? And yet the reference to the criticism of the "Gentle- 
men of the Bon Goust in the Pit " recalls in a striking way the 
Prolc^e to his play The Old Troops where he appeals to the * gods ' 
against the critics m * box and pit.' (See Wara^ Dram, Lit, ii. p. 
569 n. ) Or he may be the John Lacy whom Chalmers traced in the 
advertisements of the Post-Boy (Aug. 3, 1714). "This day is 
published. The Steeleids, or Uie Trml of Wits, a poem in three 
cantos. By John Lacy. 

?iio propius stet, te capiat magis. 
hen will I say, swell'd with poetic rage, 
That I, Tohn llacy, have reform'd the age. 
Printed and sold by John Morphew, Pr. is." 

— Peter de Quir, i,e. Orator Henley. See Henley, John, in 
B, /. In No. 518 he subscribes as * Tom Tweer.' 

— Motto, C>vid, Metam, xiii. 228-9. No* 397« 
PAGE 9. Epictetus, See Stanhope's Epictetus, ch. xxii. p. 153 (3rd 

edit. 1704). Cf ante, voL i. p. 337. 
PAGE 12. Motto. Horace, Sat, IL iii. 271. Na 396« 

PAGE 13. Favoured, resembled in features. 

PAGE 16. Motto. Persius, Sat. iv. 23. No. 399# 

PAGE 17. Who can, etc.. Psalm xix. 12. 

— Plutarch has written. Cf, No. 125 (vol. ii. p. 158) and note 
(id, p. 333). 

PAGE 19. Motto, Virgil, Eclog, iii. 93. No. 4(X)» 

PAGE 20. Sidley has, etc. The same passage is quoted in No. 91. 
See voL ii. p. 40, and note on p. 326. Eight days earlier (June i) 

287 
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No» 400» Steele wrote to Pope : " I am at a solitude, an house between 

Hampstead and London^ wherein Sir Charles Sedley died. The 
circumstance set me a-thinking and ruminating upon the employ- 
ments in which men of wit exercise themselves. It was said of 
Sir Charles, who breathed his last in this room, 'Sedley has 
that . . .* [fferefollcw the lines men m the texty* Steele evi- 
dently liked these lines much, and found solace in quoting them in 
his 'solitude,' for which, says Nichols, "there were too many 
pecuniary reasons " (Steele's £pist, Corresp. i. 236). By a printer's 
error, the first word of the verses in this paper appears as Sidney, 

— Her Galley, etc. Dryden's Allfor Ltwe, III. i. 

PAGE 21. Breathe soft, etc. Ambrose rhilip's Pastorals, vL 69-72. 
PAGE 22. When Lucy decks, etc ib. IL 89-92, 73-76. I^ne 92 reads, 
in the 1748 edition of the Pastorals, *nor herds, nor pasture.' 

— Sexes very often find, — *' Sexes, for want of other Amusement, 
often study Anatomy together ; and what is worse than happens in 
any other friendship, they find (^)." 

Na40L PAGE 23. Motto. Terence, ^fiif«^Af«, i. 14-16(59-61). 

No* 402* PAGE 26. Motto, Horace, Ars Poet, 181-2. This punning motto 

does not appear in the original sheet 
Na 403. PAGE 29. Motto, Horace, Ars Poet, 142. 

PAGE 30. St, fatness. See note in vol. L p. 3xa 



— fenny Man^s, See note in vol. ii. p. 330. 
PAGE 31. IVilPs, See note in vol. i. p. 309. 
Na 404* PAGE 32, Motto, Virgil, Eclog, viii. 63. In A, the motto was from 



the Georgics (i. 60). 
Na 405* PAGE 36. Motto, Homer, Iliad, L 472-4> 

— Nicolini, referred to ante (vol. i. pp. 20, 49, etc., and note 
on p. 319). See B. I. In the Poetical Miscellanies , , , published 
by Sir Richard Steele (2nd edit 1727) there is included a piece 
On Nicolinfs leaving the Stage (p. 36). 

Na 406* PAGE 39. Motto, Cicero, Pro Arch, 7-16. 

PAGE 4a Seneca says, " Itaque hoc quod apud Pomponlum 1^, 
animo mandabitur: Quidam adeo in latebras refugenmt, ut 
putent in turbido esse quidquid in luce est " {Epist, iii.). 

— Companion of Obscurity, Cowley's Essays (iii. ' Of Ob- 
scurity,' 31) 

" Here wrapt in th' arms of ^oiet let me lye ; 
Quiet, companion of obsctinty." 

— Schejffer, See vol. v. pp. 183-185, and note on p. 295. 
Na 407« PAGE 42. Motto, Ovid, Metam, xiii. 127. 

PAGE 43. LcUerum contentio. See Pliny, 26, 13, 85, and Cicero, De 

Oratore, i. 60 and 61. 
PAGE 44. The anecdote of the Counsellor recalls the story of the young 
Walter Scott and the button (Lockhart's Life, ch. iii.). 
Na 406, PAGE 4J. Motto, Cicero, De Finibus ? 
Na 409« PAGE 48. Motto, Lucretius, i. 933. 

— Gratian, Cf, Na 293 (iv. 296 note) and No. 379 (v. 228). 
Baltasar Gradan in his Agudeza y Arte del Ingenio reduced to 

an exact system the literary mannerisms {conceptismo) of hb greater 
predecessor Gongora, the Spanish analc^e of the Italian Marini 
and the English Lyly. 
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PAGB 52. I entertained the Town, Nos. 58-63 (voL L pp. 215-242). J^g, 409, 
/ have likewise examined. See the 'Saturday' papers from 
No. 266 (iv. p. 60) to No. 369 (v. p. 191). 

— Motto, Terence, Eunuchus^\, iv. 12-18 (933-940). N©, 410. 
PAGE 54. Your late Papers, See vol v. 258, and note ib, p. 298. 

PAGE 56. Motto, Lucretius, i 925-7. f^Q. 4II, 

— The Essays on the Imagination, of which this is the first, were 
originally a single Cs^, perhaps written at Oxford in Addison's 
undergraduate days. The first draft has been preserved, though not 
in its entire^. See Some Portions of Essays contributed to the 
Spectator by Mr, Joseph Addison, printed for Mr. J. Dykes Campbell 
(Uie owner of the MS.), Glasgow 1864. A comparison of the text 
of this pamphlet with tluit of this volume shows that Addison bad 
made considerable emendations. 

Akenside's Pleasures of Imagination was inspired by these 
papers : see the reference in the ** Design " prefixed to the first 
version of the poem. This paper and Nos. 412, 413, and 414 
supply in Blair's Rhetoric the material of four lectures on the 
" dritical Examination of the Style of Mr. Addison. " The worthy 
Professor made a specious excuse for his dreary discourse on 
Addison's buts and tnes by 8a3ing that he was urged to it '* by 
the circumstances of that part of the kingdom where these Lectures 
were read : where the ordinary spoken language often differs much 
from what is used by good E^lish authors." 

PAGE 59. MotU, Martisd, Epig^, IV. Ixxxii. 8. Na 412. 

PAGE 61. The Latin verses are b^ Addison. We know diis from the 
MS. referred to above, in which the verses appear with a number 
of corrections in the Essayist's hand. In the duodecimo edition 
of the Spectator, published in 1744, the following translation is 
added — 

The feathef^d Hiuband to his Partner true, 

Preserves connubial Rites inviolate. 

With cold lodiffereDce every Charm he sees, 

The miU^ Whiteness of the stately Neck, 

The shining Down, proud Crest, and purple Wings : 

But cautious with a searching Eye explores 

The female Tribes, his proper Mate to find. 

With kindred Colours manc'd : Did he not so. 

The Grove with painted Monsters wou'd abound, 

Th' amhiffuous Product of unnatural Love. 

The Black«bird hence selects her sooty Spouse ; 

The Nightingale her muncal Cixnpeer, 

Lux'd by the well-known Voice : the Bird of Night, 

Smit with his dusky WingSjand greenish Eyes, 

Woes his dun Paramour. The botuteoos Race 

Speak the chaste Loves of their Progenitors ; 

When, by the Spring invited, they exult 

In Woods and Fields^ and to the Sun unf<^ 

Their Plumes, that with paternal Colours glow. 

PAGB 63. Motto, Ovid, Metam, iv. 287. Na 413. 

— In A, the following letter is printed after the Essay : — 
**Mr, Spectator, June 24, 17 12. 

I would not divert the Course of your Discourses, when you seem 
bent upon obliging the World with a train of Thinking, which, 
VL T 
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Na 413< rightly attended, may render the Life of every Man who reads it, 

more easy and happy for the future. The Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion are what bender Life, when Reason and Judgment do not 
interpose ; It is therefore a worthy Action in you, to look carefully 
into the Powers of Fancy, that other Men, from the Knowledge 
of them, may improve their Joys, and allay their Griefe, by a just 
use of that Faculty : I say. Sir, I would not interrupt you in the 
progress of this Discourse ; but, if you will do me the Favour of 
mserting this Letter in your next Paper, you will do some Service 
to the Publick, tho* not in so noble a way of Obliging, as that of 
improving their Minds. Allow me, Sir, to acquaint you with a 
Design (of which I am partly Author) though it tends to no greater 
a Gckk! than that of getting Mony. I should not hope tor the 
Favour of a Philosopher in this Matter, if it were not attempted under 
all the Restrictions which you Sages put upK)n private Acquisitions. 
The first Purpose which every good Man is to propose to himself 
is the Service of his Prince and Country ; after that is done, he 
cannot add to himself, but he must also be beneficial to them. 
This Scheme of Gain is not only consistent with that End, but 
has its very Being in Subordination to it, for no Man can be a 
Gainer here, but at the same time he himself, or some other, must 
succeed in their Dealings with the Government It is called the 
Multiplication Table, and in so &r calculated for the immediate 
Service of Her Majesty, that the same Person who is fortunate 
in the Lottery of the State, may receive yet further Advantage in 
this Table. And I am sure nothing can be more pleasing to Her 
gracious Temper, than to find out additional Methods of encreasing 
their good Fortune who adventure any thing in Her Service, or 
laying Occasions for others to become capable of serving their 
Country who are at present in too low Circumstances to exert 
themselves. The manner of executing the Design is, hy giving 
out Receipts for half Guineas received, which sSall entitule the 
fortunate Bearer to certain Sums in the Table, as is set forth at 
large in the Proposals Printed the 23rd instant. There is another 
Circumstance in this Design which gives me hopes of your Favour 
to it, and that is what Tully advises, to wit, that the Benefit is 
made as diffusive as possible. Every one that has half a Guinea 
is put into a possibility from that small Sum to raise himself an 
easie Fortune ; when these little parcels of Wealth are, as it were, 
thus thrown back again into the Redonation of Providence, we 
are to expect that some who live under Hardship or Obscurity, 
may be produced to the World in the Figure they deserve by tlus 
means. I doubt not but this last Argument will have Force with 
you, and I cannot add another to it, but what your Severity will, 
I fear, very little regard, which is, that 

/ antf Sir, 

Your greatest Admirer^ 

Richard Steele." 
For the sequel to this letter see the note to No. 417 (p. 291). 
No. 414. PAGE 65. Motto, Horace, -^rjiV^/. 410-11. 
PAGE 66. Horace, Efist. II. ii. 77. 
Virgil, George u, 467-70, 
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PAGE 68. British Gardeners, See note in vol. L pp. 314-5. Na 414. 
Addison's thesis is that of Pope in the Moral Essays, Epist. iv. 
Cf, also Pope's letter to Lord Bathurst, 23 Sept 17 19 (Elwin 
and Courthope, viiL p. 327). 

PAGE 69. Motto, Virgil, Georg, ii. 155. No» 415. 

PAGE 71. I have seen , . , in a French Author, Addison here, as on 
many other occasions of a like character, is a little disingenuous. 
The passage is an almost verbatim transcript from John Evelyn's 
book, entitled A Parallel of the Antient Architecture with the 
Modem . . . Written in French by Roland Freart, Sieur de 
Chambray ; made English for the Benefit of Builders, London, 
1664 (pp. 10, II). 

PAGE 73. Motto, Lucretius, iv. 754. No* 416. 

PAGE 77. Motto. Horace, OcUs, IV. iii. 1-4, io-i2. No. 417. 

PAGE 79. Homer, Iliad, i. 528-30. 
Virgil, yEn, L 406-9. 
Virgil, y£«. i. 594-5. 

— The following advertisement appears in A, — ** Whereas the 
Proposal called the Multiplication-Table is under aQ Information 
from the Attorney-General, in Humble Submission and Duty to 
Her Majesty the said Undertaking is laid down, and Attendance 
is this E^y given at the last House on the left Hand in Ship- Yard in 
Bartholomew-lane in order to repay such Sums as have been paid 
into the said Table without Deduction." Such was the summary 
ending of the proposal made by Steele in his letter in No. 413 
(A,), note supra. Swift makes an ill-natured allusion in his 
Journal to Stella (July i, 1712)—'* Steele was arrested the other 
day for making a lottery directly against an act of Parliament. He 
is now under prosecution ; but they think it will be dropped out 
of pity. I believe he will very soon lose his emplojnment, for he 
has been mighty impertinent of late in his Spectators ; and I will 
never offer a word in his behalf." It is quite possible that Swift's 
gossip of an ' arrest ' is but an improvement on the notorious £Bu:ts 
of Steele's pecuniary embarrassments. There is no reference to 
the af&ir in Steele's correspondence, unless, perhaps, in a letter to 
* Dear Prue,' dated next day {Epist, Corresp. I. 240). 

PAGE 81. Motto, Virgil, Eclog, iu. 89. No. 418. 

PAGE 82. Virgil, jEn, viii. 264-7. 

PAGE 84. Motto, Horace, Epist, II. ii. 140. f^ 4I9, 

— The Fairy Way of Writing, CfDiydtiCsApology for Heroic 
Poetry (Scott and Saintsbury, V. 121). 

PAGE 85. Horace, Ars Poet, 244-6. 

PAGE 87. Motto, Horace, Ars Poet, 100. Na 420. 

PAGE 90. Motto, Ovid, Metam, iv. 294-5. No# 42L 

PAGE 92. Virgil, jEn, iv. 469-73. The octavo reads ** Cum videt, 
ultricesque. . ." 

PAGE 96. Motto, Cicero, Epist, ad Fam, VII. L No. 422. 

PAGE 97. Callisthenes. Chalmers suggests that in this sketch there 
may be a reference to Addison, and Mr. Dobson quotes the follow- 
ing passage from Swift's Character of Mrs, Johnson (Stella). 
"She was never positive in arG;uing ; and she usually treated those 
who were so in a manner whi(£ well enough gratifiea that unhappy 
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No. 422. disposition ; yet in such a sort as made it very contemptible, and 

at the same time did some hurt to the owners. Whether this 
proceeded from her easiness in general, or from her indifference to 
persons, or from her despair of mending them, or from the same 
practice which she much liked in Mr. Addison, I cannot deter- 
mine ; but when she saw any of the company very warm in a 
wrong opinion, she was more inclined to confirm them in it than 
oppose them.** (See Selutions from SteeUy p. 454.) Pope seems 
to refer to the same trait in the familiar lines on ' Atticos' in the 
Prologue of the Satires, 
PAGE 99. A&, Congrevi s Doris, In the Dedication To Mr, Congreue, 
prefixed to the Poetical Miscellanies (referred to on p. 288) Steele 
wrote, " I cannot but instance Your inimitable DORIS, which 
excek, for Politeness, fine Raillery, and courtly Satyr, any Thing wc 
can meet with in any Language ... I cannot leave my Favourite 
DORIS, without taking Notice how much that short Performance 
discovers a True Knowledge of Life. DORIS is the Character of 
a Libertine Woman of Condition, and the Satyr is work'd up 
accordingly : For People of Quality are seldom touched with any 
Representation of their Vices, but in a Light which makes them 
Ridiculous." 

No. 423. — Motto, Horace, Odes, III. xxvi. i. 

Na 424. PAGE 103. Motto. Horace, Epist, I. xi. 30. 

— Sir Roger^s Country-Seat, See Nos. 106 and 107 (voL ii. 
pp. 89-95). 

PAGE 104. As 7\ilfy Speaks, "Nammirasumalacritateadlitigandum" 
{Epist. an Att, ii. 7). 
Na 425. PAGE 106. Motto, Horace, Odes^ IV. vii. 9-13. 

PAGE 107. Milton, II PenserosOy 11. 61-72, 147-154. 
No. 426. PAGE III. Motto, Virgil, -^«. iii. 56-7. 

— Basilius Valentinus, Cf. vol. ii. p. 328. 

— " This tale is from the Description of the memorable Sea and 
Land Travels through Persia to the East Indies, hy Tohaim 
Albrecht von Mandelslo, translated from the German of Olearius, 
by J. B. B. Bk. v. p. 189" (H. Morle/s edition of the Spectator), 

No. 427. PAGE 115. Motto, Cicero Pro M, Caelio, 3, 8. 

PAGE 116. Cicero in one of his Plectdings, Oral, pro Cn, Plancio^ 

PAGE 117. The StcUue in Rome, See note in vol. 1. p. 323. 
No. 426. PAGE 118. Motto, Honce, Ars Poet. 417. 

— Author of Strops for Razors, In No. 449 (A,) there is an 
advertisement of the "Famous Original Venetian Strops, neatly 
fix'd on Boards." 

Na 429. PAGE 121. Motto. Horace, Odes, II. ii. 19-21. 

— Institution of an Inftrmary, Ante, p. 105. 
No. 430. PAGE 125. Motto, Horace, Epist. I. xvii. 62. 

PAGE 128. For higher, etc. Par, Lost, viii 598-9. 
Na43L —Motto, Cicero? 

No. 432. PAGE 131. Motto, Virgil, £^A?^. ix. 36. 

"nee dicere Cinna 
Digna, sed ai|(utos inter strepere anser olores.** 

— Different Cocks, Cf, No. 129 (iL 172). 
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PA6B 131. Patches. See note, vol. ii. p. 324. No»432* 

— Head-dresses^ ib, and iv. p. 53. 

— The IVhite or the Red Hood See No. 265 (iv. pp. 54-6). 
PAGB 132. Fine Odes . . » in Lapland. A reference to the pieces in 

Nos. 366 (v. p. 184) and 406 (vi. p. 41). 
PAGE 134. Motto, Martial, Epigr, XIV. clxxxiiL Na 433# 

PAGE 136. Stocky may mean '^ort' ('stumpy') or ' brasen«&ced ' 

('cheeky'). 
PAGE 137. Motto. "V^igil, jEn, «. 659-663. Na 434# 

PAGE 140. Motto, Ovid, Metatn, iv. 378-9. No. 435> 

PAGE 141. Female Cavaliers, See vol. ii. p. 329. 
PAGE 142. Fashion . . • from France, Cj, vol. i. p. J97. 
PAGE 143. Motto, Juvenal, Sat, iii. 36-37. Na 436. 

— Hockley-in-the'Hole, See note, vol. i. p. 326. 

— For James Millar y John [S]/ari»j, and Mlizabeth Freston^ 
SceB, /, 

— Tully speaks. Tusc. Quaest, ii. 17, 41. 

PAGE 148. Motto, Terence, ^wflWo, V. iv. 7-10. Na437^ 

PAGE 15a Steele had satirised the ladies' "Affectation of Naked- 
ness" in No. 215 of the Taller , in "the humble Petition of the 
Company of Linendrapers." 
PAGE 151. Motto, Horace, Epist, I. ii. 62-3. No. 436# 

— One of the grecUest Souls, See note to Dedication of vol. i. 
PAGE 152. Nat Lu, The passage occurs in Act III. sc. i. of The 

RtvcU Queens, or, Alexander the Great, A line and a half are 
omitted after the third in the quotation. The words are spoken 
by Roxana, not by Alexander. 

PAGE 153. At a French Bookseller's, " This scene passed in the shop 
of Mr. Vaillant, late Mr. Elmsl/s, and now Mr. CoUingwood's, in 
the Strand ; and the subject of it was (for it is still in remem- 
brance) a volume of Massillon's Sermons {Note repeated in Chcdmers^s 
edition),** 'Chapman' is here used in the now obsolete sense of 
' purchaser ' or * customer.* 

PAGE 155. Motto, Ovid, Metam, xii. 57-8. No. 439. 

— Palace of Fame^ ib, 39 et seq. 

— Curse not the King, Ecclesiastes x. 20. 

PAGE 156. The anecdote from the ' Italian Author' is probably taken 
from Bayle. It is much the same as that of Gil Bias and the 
Archbishop. 

PAGE 157. By the Earl of Clarendon, A sketch of Lord Treasurer 
Weston, Earl of Portland. 

PAGE 158. Motto, Horace, Epist. II. ii. 213. Na 440. 

PAGE 161. Motto, Horace, Odes, III. iiL 7*8. No. 44L 

PAGE 164. Motto, Horace, Epist, II. i. 117. No 442. 

PAGE 167. Motto, Horace, Odes, III. xxiv. 32. No. 443. 

PAGE 168. Those complaisant Lines, The first stanza (without four 
lines at the end) of the 'Irregular Ode' "On Mrs. Arabella 
Hunt Singing," which will be found in Congreve's Works, iii. 
225, 6 (ed. 1730). 

— Camilla, i.e. Mrs. Tofts. See note in vol. i. p. 322. 

PAGE 170. F, B, ** Francis Beasniffe is said to have been the author 
of this last letter " {Edd. ). 
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No* 444< PAGE 17a Motto» Horace, Ars Poet. 139. The motto in A. was L 

138. 
PAGE 171. Steele has here deleted the greater portion of the advertise- 
ment of this quack, which appears in extenso \sl A, " Gandice" 
(for "jaundice **) is an orthographic eccentricity of the said quack, 
whose spelling and grammar in the suppressed portion is not of 
the best. 
No# 445. PAGE 173. Motto, Martial, Epigr, I. cxvii. 18. 

— The Stamp Act of 17 12 (10 Anne cap. 19), which imposed a 
tax of one halfpenny on each half-sheet, was included in a 
bill levying duties on soap {cf. Spectator No. 488), paper, parch- 
ment, silk, etc. It came mto force next day, August ist Swift 
writes in his Journal to Stella (7th August 17 12) <* Do you 
know that Grub Street is dead and gone last week? No more 
ghosts or murders now for love or money. I plied it pretty 
close the last fortnight, and published at least seven penny papers 
of my own, besides some of other people's : but now every simple 
half-sheet pays a halfpenny to the Queen. The Observator is 
fallen ; the Medleys are jumbled together with the Flying Post ; 
the Examiner is deadly sick ; the Spectator keeps up, and doubles 
its price ; I know not how long it will hold. Have ^ou seen the 
red stamp the papers are marked with ? Methinks it is worth a 
halfpenny, the stamping it'' No. 488 (in the next volume) dis- 
cusses the effect of the enhanced price on the circulation of the 
Spectator. The stamp (which was finely cut) bore, over the word 
Halfpenny, the motto Semper eadem surmounted by a twined rose 
and thistle under a Crown. 

PAGE 175. How is it possible for me to write so clear of Party. Mr. 
Spectator protests overmuch, for, despite his constant vows of 
neutrality, he shewed a growing inclination to disturb the peace of 
over-sensitive Tories. 

— Among the advertisements in A, we read — " Florinda, the 
Letter you was desirous to know, was received," which must be a 
very early example of the literature of the more modem Agony 
Column. 

Na 446. PAGE 176. Motto. Horace, Ars Poet. 308. 

PAGE 177. With an eye to some of these degenerate Compositums, 
Steele had the same thesis in No. 51, where he courteously makes 
an 'awful example' of one of his own comedies. Cf.^ among 
others, Nos. 65 and 502. The Spectator papers are the gentler 
notes of the war of words which had been wi^ng since the 
publication of Jeremy Collier's book in 1698. Addison and Steele 
escaped the Vanbrughian dislike of the 

'* Dread Reformers of an Impious ^[e. 
Yoo awful Catta-nine-Tailes to the Stage.''— (rA^ Falu Fritnd, Prol.) 

but they were to be commended by Parson Adams. "I never 
heard of any plays fit for a Christian to read, but CatOy and the 
Conscious Lovers ; and, I must own, in the latter there are some 
things almost solemn enough for a sermon" {Joseph Andrews^ 
Bk. in. ch. xi.). 

PAGE 178. Martial, Epigr. I. (opening lines). 

PAGE 179. Dogget. Ante, liL 249, v. 208, See B. I. 
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PAGE i8o. Motto, Another extract from Winterton*s Poetae Minores No. 447# 

Graeci (p. 469). It is a fragment of Evenus Parius. 
— Dr. Robert Plot published his NcUural History of Staffordshire 

in folio in 1686. He was the first keeper of the Ashmolean 

Museum. 
PAGE 181. One of the greatest Geniuses this Age has produced. Dr. 

Atterbury(^^^.). 
— Optimum^ etc. Probably from some Latin version of the 8th 

Book of Diogenes Laertius. 
PAGE 182. Said Hesiod, Works and Days^ i. 287-288. 
PAGE 183. Dr, Scott, John Scott, D.D., Canon of Windsor (died 

1694), author of a popular book, The Christian Life, The first 

edition appeared in 1 681 and the ninth in 171 2. 
PAGE 184. Motto, Juvenal, Sat, ii. 82. No* 446« 

PAGE 188. Motto, Martial, Epigr, iii. Ixviii. i. No# 449« 

PAGE 191. Scabbard Rusty*s letter may be read in connection with 

No. 436 {flnte^ p. 143). 
PAGE 191. Motto. Horace, Epist, I. i. 53-4. No* 450. 

Ephraim Weed's letter is Steele's satirical sequel to his proposal 

in No. 442 {^ante^ p. 167). 
PAGE 192. A Plumb — i,e, £100^000, 

PAGE 197. Motto, Horace, Epist, II. i. 148-150. No. 45L 

PAGE 198. Fragment of Cicero, De Republican iv. § 7. 
PAGE 199. Billingsgate, Cf No. 247 (iii. 290 and 323). 

— Words of Monsieur Bayle, See the Dissertation upon De- 
famatory Libels in the Dictionary (vol. X. p. 330 et se^.), 

PAGE 201. Motto, Pliny the Elder, Nat, Hist, xii. 5. Addison Na 452. 
quotes it from Lilly's Latin Grammar {* Brevissima Institutio') 
where (p. 76, ed. Cambridge, 168 1) it is cited in illustration of 
the genitive after certain adjectives. Cf, vol. iii. p. 319. 

PAGE 202. Any Haberdasher in Cheapside, Cf vol. i. p. 181, and 
note. 

PAGE 203. Pankridge — i,e, Pancras, the ' St. George's, Hanover 
Square,' of those days. 

PAGE 205. Motto, Horace, Odes^ II. xx. 1-2. Na 453. 

— Pieces of Divine Poetry, Ante^ Nos. 378 (v. 224), 388 
(v. 2j8), 410 (vi. 54), and 441 (vi. 163). 

PAGE 208. And in a kind and faithful Friend, Editors persist in 
seeing in this a pretty reference by Addison to his colleague : or, 
as Mr. H. Morley put it, " was it not Steele whom he felt near to 
him at the Mercy-seat ? " 

— Motto, Terence, Heautontimorumenos, I. L 38-9. No. 454. 
PAGE 210. Stocks-Market was on the site of the Mansion- House. See 

also page 242 and note. The ' ruddy virgins ' of this place and 
Covent Garden (same paragraph) appear again in Fielding's 
burlesque lines (quoted in Selections from Steele^ p. 491)^ 
'* Oh I my Kissinda I Oh I how sweet art thou? 

Not Covent<Garden nor Stocks-Market Imows 

A flower like thee." 

PAGE 211. A Silk' Worm, Cf. Swift in his Description of a City 
Shower (Taller, No. 238) :— 

" To Shops in Crowds the daegled Females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen Goods, but nothing buy." 
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Na 454« or, in better illustration, as Mr. Dobson has pointed out : — 



shop, 
silks 



" Miss, the mercer's pUf^e. from shop to 
Wandering, and littermg %irith nnfolded 
The polished counter, and approving none. 
Or promising with smiles to call agam." — (Cowper's Tmsk, VI.) 

PAGE 212. Exchange* See note in vol. ii p. 328. 
PAGE 213. Robin's Coffee-house, in Exchange Alley. Swift frequented 
it, and he complains in a note to Stella, written there, ** I am here 
ever interrupted." — {Journal to Stella^ Sept. 20, 1710.) 
Na 455* PAGE 214. Motto, Horace, Odes^ IV. ii. 27-30. 

PAGE 217. Mr, William Penkethman, See note in vol. L p. 326. 
Na 456. — Motto, Cicero, Pro Quintio, 15, 50. 

— Ipasidy etc, Otway's Venice Preserved^ I. L 
Na 457* PAGE 222. Motto, Horace, ScU, II. iii. 9. 

— William Lowndes was Secretary of the Treasury. See Swift's 
Journal to Stella (21st May 1711) and Pope's letter to Gay, Nov, 
8, 17 17 (Elwin and Courthope's Edit. viL 420). 

— Mr, Dyer, Mr, Dawkes, See note in vol. L p. 333 ; and cf, 
Anthony Alsop's Ode (Nichols, Lit, Anecd, I. 3) — 

Quid habent novorum 
Dawksqyxt ZT^^rque, 

and Taller f No. 18 : — ** I remember Mr. Dyer, who is justly look'd 
upon by all the Fox-hunters in the Nation as the greatest States- 
man our Country has produced, was particularly Ceuhous for dealing 
in Whales ; insomuch that in Five Months time (for I had the 
curiosity to examine his Letters on that Occasion) he brought three 
into the Mouth of the River Thames, besides Two Porpusses and a 
Sturgeon. The judicious and wary Mr. I. Dawks hath all along 
l>een the rival of this great Writer, and got himself a Reputation 
from Plagues and Famines, by which, in those da]rs, he destroyed 
as great multitudes as he has just lately done by the Sword. In 
every Dearth of News, Grand Cairo was sure to be unpeopled." 
PAGE 223. Garrawc^s, See note vol. i. p. 310. 
No. 45A« PAGE 225. Mottos, The first, which does not appear in A^ is from 
Hesiod's Works and Days^ i. 315 ; the second is from Horace's 
Epist, I. xvi. 24. 

— Xenophanes, Taken from Plutarch's Morals (< Of Bashful- 
ness'). In A, it is printed Xenophon^ in error. 

Na 459* PAGE 228. Motto, Horace, Epist, I. iv. 5. 

PAGE 231. An excellent author. The reference may be to Tillotson, 
with whom this sentiment was something of a fiivourite. 
Na 460. ^Motto, Horace, Ars Poet, 25. 

The allegorical sketch is said to be by Thomas Pamell. 
PAGE 235. A certain enormity, Cf, ante, Nos. 259, 270, 344, etc. 
PAGE 230. In Sacred Writ, I Corinth. zL la 
Na 46L ^Motto, Virgil, Eclo^, ix. 34. 

PAGE 238. The author of this hymn is Dr. Isaac Watts. 
PAGE 239. An halfpenny value. The price was raised to 2d., or 
double the origmal price. Half of the increase was paid to 
Government under the new Stamp Act (aif/«, p. 294). 

— The advertisements in the earlier numbers {A,) give point to 
the jocular Postscript, for there are frequent insertions regarding 
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'The &moiis Spani^ Blacking for Gentlemen's Shoes,' and * The No» 46t 
fiunous Bavarian Red Liquor, which gives a delightM blushing 
Colour to the Cheeks of those that are White or Pale.^ 
fAGE 240. MoUo, Horace, Sat, I. v. 44. Na 462« 

PAGE 242. Stocks-Market, See note on p. 295. The statue had a 
curious history. It is said to have originallj represented Sobieski 
ahorse over the conquered Turk, but it was converted into the 
^gy of the Merry .Monarch subduing Oliver Cromwell, who, 
' by ludicrous carelessness, still wore me turban of the eastern 
potentate {if, Stowe.*^ Surv^ o/ZcndoHy Bk, II. p. 199, ed. 1720). 
Cf, the following passage m the Tatter (No. 18)— *f Had I not 
come by the other Day very early in the. Morning, there might 
have been Mischief done ; for a worthy North-Britain was swear- 
mg at Stocks-market, that they would not let him in at 'his Ludg- 
ix^; but I knowing the Gentleman, and observing him look 
often at the King on Horse-back, and then douUe his Oatbs, 
that he was sure ne was right found he mistook that for Charing- 
Cross, by the erection of the like Statue in each Place." The 
statue was removed about 1735, to make way for the erection of 
the present Mansion-House on the site of Stocks-market. 

— A great Hand, Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham* « . • 
PAGE 243. Motto, Claudian, xxvii. {De Sexto Qmsuhtu Honoriil^o.A^ 

AugtiSti^-Pra/atio), 1-6, 11'12. 

— Homer, /tt'ad, viii. 69 ; Virgil, /Cn, xii. 725* 

— Milton, Par, Lost, iv. 996-1015. 

PAGE 245. A saying among the Scotch. All the editions omit * -Wit.' 
PAGE 246. A twopenny-piece. See note to p. 239. 

— Tekel, Daniel v.27« ^^ a^a 
PAGE 247. Motto, Horace, Odes, II. x. 5-8. Na 464, 

— There was a little City, Ecclesiastes ix. 14-16. 
PAGE 248. Two things, etc. Proverbs xxx. 7-9. 

— A Play by Aristophanes, The Plutus, 

PAGE 250. Motto, Horace, Epist, I. xviii. 97-9. • No. 465. 

PAGE 253. Psalm xix. j-4. ^ . 

PAGE 254. Motto, Virgil, jEn, i. 409^ No. 466, 

— Admirer as I cm, Cf, Nos. 66. 67, 334, 370, 376. 

— Anagrams and Acrostics, Cf, No. 60. 

— Mr, Prince, See B, /, 

PAGE 257. Mr, IVeaver, See No. 334 (v. p. 52 and note, p. 290). 

PAGE 258. Motto. Tibullusi £leg. IV. i. 24-7. Nq^467. 

PAGE 259. The Greatest Princes— Qxesax and Trajan. 

PAGE 260. Pindar, CoviXey's Second Olympioue Ode of Pindar, ij^-^ 

— Bussy cPAmboise, The story will oe found in De lliou : 
but the writer of the Essay may have gone no further than Bayle. 
Chapman wrote two plays, Bussy d*Ambois (1607) and the Revenge 
of Bussy d^Ambois (1613). The first opens with a soliloquy by 
a'Ambois, who is clad in simple garb. This play was recast by 
D'Urfey and played in 1691. 

— This paper has been ascribed to John Hughes, and Chalmers 
suggests that 'Manilius ' is his patron. Lord Cowper. 

PAQE 263, Motto, Pliny, Epist, III. xxi. I. Na 468, 

— Poor Dick Eastcourt, See vol. i. p. 317^ iv. 292 ; also v! 
VI. . U . 
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No* 466< I52> 2oa See B, L Colley Gibber said in his Apology^ This 

Man was so amazing and extraordinary a Mimick, that no Man or 
Woman, from the CxKjuette to the Privy-Counsellor, ever mov'd or 
spoke before him, but he could carry their Voice, Look, Mien, and 
Motion, instantly into another company (Ed. 1740, p. 69). ** Est- 
court was buried in the South Aisle of St. Paul's, Covent Gardeii, 
on the day this paper was issued " {Eighteenth Century Essetys, ed. 
Dobson, p. 271). 
PAGE 266. Bullfinch^ in Richard Brome's Northern Lass. Ante^ vol 
iii p. 75. 

— Pounce, the lawyer in Steele's comedy, The Tender Hus- 
band, or, the Accomplished Fools, 

— The following paragraph appears in A,, after *go on ,^ 

" It is a felicity his fhends may rejoyce in, that he had his Scfises, 
and used them as he ought to do, in his last Moments. It is re- 
markable, that his Judgment was in its calm Perfection to the utmost 
Article ; for when his Wife, out of her Fondness, desired that she 
might send for a certain illiterate Humourist (whom he had accom- 
panied in a thousand mirthful Moments, and whose Insolence 
makes Fools think he assumes from conscious Merit) he answered, 
* Do what you please, but he wonU conte near me,* Let poor East- 
court's N^ligence about this Message, convince the unwary of a 
triumphant Empvrick's Ignorance and Inhumanity." This attack 
is said to have been levelled against the eccentric Dr. Raddi£fe 
(founder of the infirmary and Radcliffe Library at Oxford), whose 
careless manner was matter of public scandal. 

Na 469# PAGE 267. Motto, Cicero, De Officiis, iii. 5. 

No. 47(X PAGE 269. Motto, Martial, Epigr, II. Ixxxvi. 9-ia 

— Following song is <m—" Following song, which, by the 
way, is a beautiful Descant upon a dngle Thought, like the 
Compositions of the best Anaent Lyrick Poets, I say we will 
suppose this song is an " {A,), 

Na 47t PAGE 272. Motto, Euripides, Ino, Fragment 7. 

— Linus (Stobeeus, Florilegium, ex. i) — 
"EXvfo^oi xp4 «^v^' ^vd oiK I9V oiSiv d^frror. 

PAGE 275. I have set the Lord, Psalm xvL 8-1 1. 
No. 472* — ^otto, Virgil, AB.n, iii. 660-1. 

PAGE 276. Sir William Read. "My very worthy friend" {Toiler, 

No. 224). See B, /. 
PAGE 277. Pleasures of the Imagination, Supra, pp. 56 et seq, 
PAGE 279. Paradise Lost, III. 21-4, 41-50 ; Samson Agomstes^ 66-72, 

77.82. 
PAGE 28a Dr, Grant, See B, L 

— Jones of Newington. See the pamphlet A Full and True 
Account of a Miraculous Cure of a young Man in Newington. 1709. 

No. 473. — Motto, Horace, Epist, 1. xix. I2>I4. 
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